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THE SACRIFICE OF THE EUCHARIST. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE WORDS OF CHRIST TO HIS APOSTLES AT THE 
INSTITUTION OF THE EUCHARIST. 


As the particular object of this Essay is limited to 
& consideration of the Eucharist in its sacrificial cha- 
racter, ib is not my intention to enter with any de- 
tailed proof into the question of the Real Presence and 
Transubstantiation. These doctrines are undoubtedly 
& necessary basis to that of the Sacrifice, but since they 
have been treated of with great erudition and copious- 
ness in many English works of controversy, to them, 
being easily accessible, I beg to refer those of my 
readers who require a complete exposition of that part 
ofthe subject. It will be sufficient for my present pur- 
pose to adduce S. Paul in proof that the real Body 
and Blood of Christ were made present by virtue of the 
words of our Lord. He declares that the bread which 
he broke was a ‘partaking of the Body of the Lord,’ 
and the chalice a ‘communion of the Blood of Christ’ 
(1 Cor. x. 16) ; also, that those who partook unworthily 
of that bread and that chalice were ‘ guilty of the Body 
and Blood of the Lord,’ and did not ‘ discern the Body 
of the Lord’ (1 Cor. xi. 27-9). He says, moreover, that 
communicants, although numerically ‘many,’ become 
‘one bread—one body’ by ‘partaking of the Body of 
the Lord’ (1 Cor. x. 17). The whole point of S. Paul's 
argument would be utterly lost, his parallel unmean- 
ing, and his denunciation aimless, if the real Body end 
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Blood of Christ were not in the Eucharist. How could 
any one be justly punished by sickness and death— 
‘therefore there are many infirm and weak among you, 
and many sleep’ (1 Cor. xi. 80) —for not discerning an 
absent Body? How could men be guilty of the Body 
and Blood of Christ,’ if the figure alone of Christ was 
there, and if that figure was only bread? How also can 
any one be truly described as partaking of the Body 
and Blood of the Lord, through the reception of the 
consecrated bread and consecrated chalice, if that bread 
which ‘is broken,’ and that chalice so communicated, 
conveys no Body and no Blood of Christ? The Apostle 
was inspired, erudite, and not a mocking sophist; and 
yet, if the Protestant explanation be true, he could not, 
if he had tried, have used language more calculated to 
mislead. | 

There is also great force, taking all the context 
together, in the expression, * The chalice of benediction 
which we bless, is it not the communion of the Blood of 
Christ ? and the bread which we break, is it not the 
partaking of the Body of the Lord?’ The chalice is 
called ‘the communion,’ and the bread ‘the partak- 
ing of’ Christ; the chalice—that is, the contents of the 
chalice—and the bread—of which the breaking is the 
physical mode of distributing it—are so described as if 
they and Christ were identical: there is no gradation 
implied or expressed by which, as through a distinct 
and separate material, access to Christ is obtained ; 
but union with that bread and that wine is union with 
Christ’s Body and Blood; therefore, according to the 
Catholic interpretation, the sacramental bread and wine 
have been supernaturally changed, so as to have become 
the substance of Christ’s Body and Blood. 

He changed water into wine,’ which is akin to blood; 
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* does He not deserve that we should believe that He 
changed wine into His own Blood? . . . . . That 
which seems bread is not bread, even though sensible 
io the taste, but Christ's Body ; and that which seems 
wine is not wine, even though the taste will have it 
so, but Christ's Blood’ (S. Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. 
Mystag. iv.). i 

‘I rightly believe by faith, says 8. Gregory of 
Nyssa, *that even now bread, whilst it is sanctified by 
ihe Word of God, is transmuted into the Body of God 
the Word' (Orat. Cat. c. 87). 

He walked in His very flesh, and gave it to be eaten 
for our salvation: now no one eats that flesh unless 
he has first adored it’ (S. Augustin. in Ps. xcviii. n. 9). 

‘IT would have God's Bread of Life, which is the flesh 
of Jesus Christ, the Son of God. . . I would have God's 
draught, His Blood, which is incorruptible, and ever- 
springing life’ (S. Ignat. ad Rom. n. 7). 

Assuming, therefore, that the Body and Blood of 
Christ became really present at the institution of the 
Eucharist by our Lord, I proceed to show that He in- 
iended this presence to be of a sacrificial nature. 

Christ not only offered Himself sacramentally as 
supernatural food to His Apostles, but He offered Him- 
self also, then and there, in the Eucharistic ordinance, 
as & Victim presented to God on behalf of mankind. 
The narrative of S. Luke shows the sacrificial character 
of the whole action. ‘Taking bread, He gave thanks 
and brake, and gave to them, saying, This is My Body, 
which is given for you; do this for a commemoration 
of Me’ (Luke xxii. 19). There is a marked distinction, 
and one full of significance, between our Lord's action, 
* He gave to them,' and His doctrinal instruction about 
ihe meaning of that act, ‘This is My Body, which is 
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given for you; as much as to say, This Body which I 
am now giving to you to eat is given for you; it is not 
food only, but sacrificial food. ‘Do this for a com- 
memoration of Me;’ as much as to say, Consecrate 
bread as I have done, and offer it, after My example, 
changed into My Body, not as food only for yourselves 
and others hereafter to feed upon, but as a sacrificial 
food, offered for the world in memory of Me. 

The conversation of our Lord with His disciples 
about the manna confirms strongly the above interpre- 
tration. ‘Iam the Living Bread which cometh down. 
from heaven; . .. and the bread that I will give is 
My flesh for the life of the world’ (John vi. 52). He 
there declares that the hour will come when a certain 
bread, which is His flesh, and which will be in a state 
enabling it to be taken as external food, an idea which 
the comparison of it to manna would necessarily sug- 
gest, will be given for the life of the world,’—not given 
merely to the world, but for its life. This perfectly 
harmonises with Christ's words about the Eucharist : 
‘This is My Body, which is given for ou; and also 
with S. Paul's words: ‘The bread which we break, is 
it not the partaking of the Body of Christ? (1 Cor. 
x. 16.) To break bread is equivalent, in Scriptural 
language, to giving it as food: ‘ They knew Him in the 
breaking of bread’ (Luke xxiv. 25); and what was 
meant by this is plain, from the expression referring to 
the same incident: ‘He took bread, and blessed, and 
brake, and gave to them’ (v. 30). 

Now, as S. Paul is narrating the institution of the 
Eucharist, and as he cannot be supposed to contradict 
S8. Luke, that bread, therefore, which he blessed and 
brake was given in the same sense which Christ in- 
tended, when He said, according to S. Luke, * This is 
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My Body, which is given for you.’ S. Paul, moreover, 
calls that which is thus given ‘the Body of Christ: The 
bread which we break,’ J. e. give for you, is it not the 
partaking of the Body of Christ?’ According to S. 
Paul, then, the Body of Christ, as it existed in the 
sacramental state, and was capable of being fed upon 
by communicants, was broken or given by Him, as a 
sacrificial oblation on behalf of mankind. But where 
food is sacrificial, there must be a sacrifice in order to 
invest it with that character. l 

The expression ‘for you’ will show its true meaning 
very clearly, when we consider the language of Christ 
in regard to the chalice, where there is a blessing, an 
oblation, and a giving, to correspond with that of the 
bread or Body of Christ. ‘This is the chalice, the 
new testament in My Blood, which shall be shed, or 
‘is shed,’ according to the Protestant version and some 
ancient codices of the Latin Vulgate, ‘for you and for 
many, for the remission of sins’ (Luke xxii. 20). 

‘For you’ is interpreted by the Scripture itself to 
signify a sacrificial and expiatory action, because the 
phrase is instantly followed by these other words, ‘for 
the remission of sins.’ That the ‘blood’ mentioned 


here does not refer mainly or exclusively to the future 


physical effusion on the Cross is evident from the 
Greek version, according to which the words run thus: 
‘This is the chalice, the new testament in My Blood, 
which [chalice] is being shed’ (Luke xxii. 20). The 
relative ‘which’ belongs to ‘chalice’ by necessary 
grammatical construction. S. Mark does not expressly 
mention here the word ‘chalice,’ but he says, ‘ This is 
My Blood of the new testament, which is being shed 
for many.’ Now, as S. Luke identified ‘the new tes- 


tament in My Blood’ with ‘the chalice,’ saying, ‘the 
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chalice—the New Testament,’ and as S. Mark had pre- 
viously declared that our Lord had taken ‘ the chalice, 
giving thanks' (v. 28), he must mean precisely what 
S. Luke meant, namely—‘ This is My chalice-Blood, 
or My New Testament Blood, which is being shed for 
many.' Our Lord also, by having the visible chalice 
visibly in His hands, and saying at the same moment, 
* Drink ye all of this' (Matt. xxvi. 21), unquestionably 
drew the attention of the Apostles to a Blood which 
was in that material chalice, and which was shed then 
and there for them by being poured forth, so as to be 
able to be communicated to them by drinking. 
Catholies do not deny, but strongly affirm, that the 
shedding of the chalice-Blood at the celebration of the 
firs& Eucharist had an intended reference to that effu- 
sion of the same Blood upon the Cross which was so 
speedily to follow the Last Supper; but they deny the 
doctrine which declares, that the only sacrificial shed- 
ding of the Sacred Blood was that which took place at 
the Crucifixion. There is no real doctrinal difference 
of interpretation, whether we follow the Vulgate, and 
the Catholic English version of it, or the Greek, and 
the Protestant English version. If we adopt the future 
iense, and speak of the chalice-Blood as that which 
‘shall be shed,’ we mean to include the fact that the 
same Blood was also shed really, though mystically, at 
the celebration of the first Eucharist of Christ. If, on 
the other hand, we adopt the present tense, and speak 
of the chalice-Blood as that which was being shed at 
the first Eucharist, we mean also to include under the 
term ‘shed’ the fact that the very same Blood was to 
be physically poured out upon the cross. The close 
union of the two acts of Sacrifice seems to be not 
obscurely indicated by the words of our Lord, * Do this 
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for a commemoration of Me.’ These words appear to 
signify, by implication, that the Eucharist was not 
intended to commemorate merely a single act,—the 
final act of the Atonement, by death,—as if it were to 
be regarded abstractedly by itself; but that it is a com- 
memoration of Christ Himself, in His whole Being, 
Whose separate acts, although varying in time and cir- 
cumstance, have nevertheless a real and indivisible 
moral relationship, through the unity of His Personality. 

The Apostles could have had no doubt as to the 
sacrificial import of such expressions as ‘this is My 
Blood of the New Testament’ (Matt. xxvi. 28), or ‘ the 
New Testament in My Blood’ (Luke xxii. 20); for the 
Apostles were Jews, familiar from their childhood with 
the connection of idea between blood-shedding, as a 
solemn ordinance, and sacrifice. This would be the 
first, and instinctive, impression produced by our 
Lord’s language, unless an explanation were given 
clearly, and at the same time, by Himself, to show that 
He was using the phrase blood of a testament’ in a 
totally new sense, and one excluding all notion of sacri- 
fice. Of such acautionary admonition there is not a trace. 

The Apostles would remember that when Moses shed 
sacrificial blood, he said, This is the blood of the cove- 
nant' (Exod. xxiv, 8), and the essential idea of sacrifice 
would be at once raised again in their minds, by Christ's 
allusion to another shedding of blood iu connection 
with another covenant; and this idea would be instantly 
associated also with the chalice which Christ held in 
His hands when He said, * This is My Blood in the 
New Testament.’ If the words of Moses were sacrificial, 
so also were those of Christ, Who came to fulfil, in 
various ways, what Moses could only typify by figure. 
The Apostles would know from His language that 
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Christ was offering His Body and Blood in a sacrificial 
manner; they would however perceive, by their senses, 
that He was not offering a sacrifice in which there 
was an actual death, and an actual blood-shedding, like 
that which took place upon the Cross; and from the 
words ‘Do this for a commemoration of Me’ they would 
infer that this present sacrifice was to be also a me- 
morial of another, which, although it had not yet 
actually occurred, would be a past fact, and commemo- 
rated by them as such, whenever they should celebrate 
the Eucharist in future times. 

When both sacrifices had been witnessed, the one 
would throw an additional light upon the other; deep 
would ‘call on deep. How clear must have been the 
insight of the Apostles into the inseparable connection 
that binds the two together! The institution of the 
Eucharist and the death on the Cross are to us matters 
of faith: to the Apostles, the union of the two must 
have been among the most penetrating facts of their 
experience. The distance from that ‘ upper room, fur- 
nished,’ where the Last Supper was celebrated, to the 
hill of Calvary was slight, and but & few hours inter- 
vened between the moments when our Lord was saying, 
‘Take, eat; this is My Body; . . . this is My Blood. 
drink ye all of this, and the utterance of the cry, ‘It 
is finished.’ The same eyes that had seen, and the same 
ears that had heard Jesus offering Himself as the Victim 
of Love in the Eucharist, saw and heard Him accomplish- 
ing His sacrificial work on the tree of shame: scarcely 
had the one finished before the other began and ended; 
so that tHe Eucharist and the Cross must have seemed 
to the Apostles only a visible continuation of one mighty 
act,—two different sides of one ineffable mystery of 
sacrifice for the love of man. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE WORDS OF CHRIST TO THE SAMARITAN WOMAN. 


À REMARKABLE conversation took place between our 
Lord and a certain Samaritan woman, which contains. 
strong evidence confirmatory of the doctrine that sacri- 
fice was to form an important part of the worship of the 
kingdom of Christ. 

It is related in the fourth chapter of S. John's Gos- 
pel. ‘Our fathers, said the woman, ‘adored on this 
mountain, and You say that at Jerusalem is the place 
where men must adore.’ There is no doubt that the 
adoration spoken of was adoration by external sacrifice. 
This is certain, (1) from the fact that the mountain re- 
ferred to was Gerizim, upon which a temple had for- 
merly been built by the Samaritans, and where a rival 
priesthood to that of the Jews, with sacrificial rites, 
had been established by Sanballat, by permission of 
Alexander the Great. This temple, after lasting for 
200 years, was destroyed by the Maccabæan, John 
Hyrcanus, 150 years before the period of the above 
conversation (Josephus, Antiq. xi. 8, 7, and xiii. 9, 1). 
The nature of their worship had improved, from being 
at first a gross kind of Paganism, mixed with a faith in 
the true God, until it assumed a purer form as time 
went on. They believed in the Pentateuch, and sacri- 
ficed annually a passover in their temple; and after its 
destruction, they always turned, wherever they were, 
towards Gerizim during their acts of worship. The 
Samaritan woman, therefore, was thinking of sacrificial 
worship only when she spoke of adoration. This is 
confirmed by her contrasting the past Samaritan wor- 
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ship of her forefathers with that of the Jews in the 
Temple at Jerusalem, which was sacrificial: ‘ You say 
that at Jerusalem is the place where men must adore.’ 
The Jews could pray anywhere in the world, as could 
the Samaritans; but sacrifice was restricted to a fixed 
spot (Deut. xiv. 28-4), as, no doubt, the Samaritan 
sacrifice had been confined to Gerizim. What is our 
Lord’s reply? Does He correct her essential idea of 
adoration ? Does He tell her that all sacrifice is to be 
abolished ? Certainly not. He takes the same word, 
as it were, out of her lips, and, without a hint that He 
attaches to it some other meaning radically contradic- 
tory to the main idea represented by it in her mind, 
He teaches her that the time is fast coming when an- 
other adoration shall be introduced into the world, supe- 
rior to both Samaritan and Jewish. It is to be superior 
in two important points: (1) In the universality of 
place; there shall be henceforth no restriction to a par- 
ticular spot, whether by human will, as in the case of 
the Samaritans, who had invented a spurious worship of 
- God, in opposition to the more faithful Israelites; or 
by divine law, as revealed by God to the Jews. The 
hour cometh when you shall neither on this mountain 
nor in Jerusalem adore the Father. Adoration (i. e. as 
the woman understood the term) by sacrifice shall not 
cease; it shall continue, but all local privileges shall 
end; Samaritans and Jews shall henceforth not be 
rivals on such a question as which is the proper place 
for sacrifice, —for all parts of the world shall be equally 
lawful. (2) The new adoration shall be also superior 
in another and far more important way. All former 
adorations, whether Jewish or Samaritan, have been 
necessarily figurative, carnal, and shadowy. God Who 
has been worshipped hitherto in & carnal mode such as 
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was adapted to the inferior state of the worshippers, who 
have had very imperfect ideas of spirituality, and suit- 
able to that period ofthe world in which they have lived, 
—the time of twilight, and preparation for the Messias, 
— shall be, in future, served by an adoration more 
worthy of the Divine nature. 

The hour cometh, and now is, when the true adorers. 
shall adore the Father in spirit and in truth; for the 
Father also seeketh such to adore Him. God isa Spirit, 
and they that adore Him must adore Him in spirit and 
in truth' (v. 28-4). 

The contrast between the old worship and the new 
is evidently to be found in the words ‘ spirit and truth,’ 
and not in any such distinction as implies that the new 
adoration is to be non-sacrificial in comparison to the 
ancient, which was sacrificial Why should such a 
fundamental revolution in all the notions of religion, 
current among Samaritans, Jews, and Pagans alike, be 
assumed as indicated by the phrase ‘spirit and truth,’ 
when there is a total absence of anything to confirm 
this theory ? The ‘spirit’ is opposed to the * letter :' as 
the ‘circumcision of the heart’ is opposed to circumcision 
‘in the letter’ (Rom. ii. 29), namely, in the material. 
flesh of the body, and which was typical of the evan- 
gelical circumcision by grace and baptism. S. Paul. 
also, in comparing the new with the old ministry, 
describes one as ‘in the spirit,’ and the other as ‘in 
the letter’ (2 Cor. iii. 6). ‘God also hath made us. 
ministers of the new testament, not in the letter, but 
in the spirit.’ The ministration of the spirit is that- 
of righteousness (v. 9), and has taken the place of that. 
of the Mosaic law, which is called the ‘ ministration 
of death’ (v. 7). 

The opposition which Christ intended to convey to 
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the mind of the Samaritan woman was that which was 
to exist between the two adorations, and the two places 
of worship, represented respectively by į Samaritans 
and Jews,—and that which was embodied in the expres- 
sion ‘spirit and truth.’ According to many commen- 
tators, among whom is the profound Toletus, the word 
‘truth’ is especially contrasted with the doctrinal false- 
hood of the Samaritan worship, which was partly 
idolatrous; for, by the Samaritans, other gods were 
worshipped besides the God of Israel. Hence, our 
Lord says to the woman, ‘ You adore that which you 
know not ;’ and He then immediately implies the supe- 
riority of the Jews in this respect,—for identifying 
Himself, according to His human nature and parentage, 
with the Jews, He says, We adore that which we know.’ 

The word ‘spirit,’ on the other hand, points most 
directly to the superiority of the new adoration to that 
of the Jews, which, although addressed to the true and 
only God, was material and corporal in comparison 
with that which was to succeed. It has been also well 
observed by Toletus, that there was this, amongst other 
distinctions, between Gentiles and Jews. The Gentiles 
offered up their sacrifices, not as typical of some future 
reality, but because they thought they were intrinsically 
grateful to the deities whom they served. Whereas the 
Jews, says Toletus, had not been taught to attach any 
intrinsic value to their immolations of animals, and their 
other sacrifices, as if the mere external offering could be 
pleasing to God; ‘for these things were not instituted 
by God, because they were in themselves pleasing to 
Him, but as the figure of those things which did please 
Him; so that when the latter arrived, the former 
ceased, . . and now the adoration in the Spirit remains’ 
(Comment. in Joan. iv.). The Jews, however, he re- 
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marks, always had served God ‘in spirit and in truth,’ 
whenever they had done good works of even an exter- 
nal character, such as almsgiving, from a good internal 
disposition, as faith, grace, and love. 

This kind of adoration was not abolished by the 
Gospel, but perfected by a more perfect faith, more 
copious grace, and more abundant motives of love. 

But when the external sacrifice of the Jew was com- 
pared with that of the New Law, the difference was 
immense: it was not merely that a higher degree of 
internal perfection was to succeed an inferior degree of 
the same order, but the sacrifice by type was to be 
followed, and utterly abolished, by that of the reality; 
and viewed in this respect, the new sacrifice was pre- 
eminently the ‘ spirit,’ as opposed to its mere material 
forerunner—the typical sacrifice. 

The adoration, therefore, predicted by Christ, was 
not such an adoration as excludes external sacrifice, 
but such as, whilst retaining the character of a sacrifice, 
shall be worthy of God; it shall not be false, like the 
Samaritan, for the true God alone shall be adored; and, 
unlike that of the Jows, it shall be no longer typical, no 
longer a ministration merely outward like the body. no 
longer a ‘weak and needy element’ (Gal. iv. 9), but 
that very reality itself, which the ceremonial law of 
Moses could only prefigure and anticipate. Thus the 
‘true adorers,’ according to the above interpretation, 
which is that of several of the Fathers, are those who 
shall, under the dispensation of grace and truth,’ offer 
to God that sacrifice which shall both exclude all Gen- 
tile idolatry, and be transcendently the fulfilment of all 
the Mosaic law—the substantial truth that has suc- 
ceeded to the unsubstantial image of the truth. If we 
interpret the ‘ Spirit,’ as some of the Fathers do 
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(S. Basil, for instance), as signifying the Holy Ghost, 
and the ‘ Truth’ as signifying the Son of God (accord- 
ing to the opinion of S. Athanasius), this will not in the 
least militate with the above exposition. For it is only 
through the Holy Ghost and the Son of God that 
Christians are enabled to consecrate and offer the 
Christian Sacrifice. According to the Catholic doc- 
trine, everything corresponds with singular harmony 
to the description given by Christ to the Samaritan 
woman. 

We adore by sacrifice everywhere, for the Catholic 
Church offers up her august Oblation throughout the 
world, without distinction of place, time, or nation: 
her altars have been in cities and in deserts; on sea 
even as well as on land; in prisons and over the graves 
of martyrs in the Catacombs as well as in churches and 
royal palaces; and the Victim is nothing less than Christ, 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life, Who, being God 
as well as Man, can alone render a worship worthy of 
God, and acceptable from and for man. 

‘There is a tradition that the martyr Lucian, when 
in chains, made his own breast serve him: as an altar, 
and celebrated Mass upon it; and we read that Theo- 
doret used the hands of his deacons as an altar for 
offering up sacrifice’ (Benedict XIV. De Sacrif. 1. ii. 
c. i.). The Lucian here mentioned suffered in the Dio- 
cletian persecution ; and according to the acts of his 
martyrdom, after consecrating the Holy Eucharist as 
described, he gave communion to the faithful who were 
present (Butler, Lives of the Saints, Jan. 7). 

Thus, as it has been beautifully said, ‘There the 
Sacraments were celebrated by Christians where, on ac- 
count of those very Sacraments, they were kept impri- 
soned' (August. Brevic. Coll. Diei iii. c. xvii.). 
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Theodoret, who flourished in the early part of the 
fourth century, relates that he visited a very aged ascetic, 
who had ‘desired for a long time to see the spiritual 
mystic Sacrifice offered up, and he begged that the obla- 
tion of the divine gift might take place where he was. 
I gladly yielded to him ; and having ordered the sacred 
vessels to be brought (for they were at no great distance), 
and using the hands of the deacons instead of an altar, 
I offered up the mystic and divine and saving Sacrifice’ 
(Hist. Relig. c. xx.). 

The Holy Sacrifice was sometimes celebrated even 
on those lonely columns where the solitaries, called Pillar- 
saints, lived and prayed. S. Simeon the younger and 
S. Daniel of Constantinople, who were priests, said 
Mass on their strange abodes (Dalgairns on Holy Com- 
munion, p. 165). 

The Protestant interpretation of John iv. 23 18 
artificial and improbable; for it is obliged to assume 
both that Christ led the Samaritan woman on from the 
universal idea of worship, namely, by sacrifice, to another 
idea not only essentially inferior to her own, but ab- 
solutely inconsistent with and destructive of it; without 
giving any hint, however slight or indirect, of this 
change of meaning in the words used equally by Himself 
and her. Next, it is also assumed, without a shadow of 
proof, that an external sacrifice, even such as Catholics 
hold, cannot be an adoration in spirit * and in truth.’ 
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CHAPTER III. 
MELCHISEDECH ; AND THE TEACHING OF 8. PAUL. 


THE Eucharist is proved to be a sacrifice from the 
fact that Christ ‘is a High Priest for ever, according 
to the order of Melchisedech’ (Heb. vi. 20). Mel- 
chisedech was, undoubtedly, both in his person and his 
sacrifice, a type of Christ. He stood alone, without 
any mention being made of his genealogy, * without 
father, without mother;' he was a king, and a ‘king 
of peace; he had no predecessor in his sacrificial 
office, and no successors, as had the Aaronic priests; 
and he united royalty with the priesthood. Having no 
lineal predecessor nor successor, he was a type of Him 
Who was to be from beginning to end complete ‘in 
Himself, and to present an everlasting oblation; he 
was superior to Abraham, and foreshadowed Him 
before Whom all the Levitical priesthood which came 
out of the loins of Abraham was to disappear. Such 
being the person, what was it that Melchisedech 
offered as his characteristic sacrifice ? Bread and wine ; 
he is represented in Genesis as bringing forth bread 
and wine, for he was the priest of the Most High God’ 
(Gen. xiv. 18). 

If Christ is in person the substance of what Mel- 
chisedech only prefigured; if moreover the Melchise- 
dechian priesthood is not only to be perfected in Christ, 
and to supersede the Aaronic, according to S. Paul’s ar- 
gument, but to be for ever, in contradistinction to that 
which was doomed to disappear, then also the oblation 
of the true Melchisedech must be as superior to the 
oblation of the typical Melchisedech as is the person 
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of the one to the person of the other; and it must also 
be offered up ‘ for ever,’ in the Scriptural sense of the 
term. We know what the substance was that came in 
place of the typical lamb of the Mosaic dispensation ; 
it was Christ Himself; and we can infer, therefore, that ` 
nothing less than Christ can be the Sacrifice which is 
to succeed the figurative bread and wine of the King 
of Salem, who blessed Abraham. There is but one 
High Priest of the New Law, Christ Jesus, and but 
one sacrifice which He offers—Himself. But although 
there is henceforth only one High Priest and one Sacri- 
fice, yet the mode of offering is twofold. Christ offered 
Himself once only on the Cross in His visible body 
with blood-shedding and death; but He offers Himself 
in a second manner in the Holy Eucharist, not in His 
visible person, not with blood-shedding and death, and 

not once only, but under the form of bread and wine, 

as often as the priests of the New Law, who do not 
succeed to, but who act for and represent Him, do 
what He did when He said, ‘ Do this for a commemora- 

tion of Me.“ Melchisedech, priest of God,’ says 8. 
Clement of Alexandria, ‘presented wine and bread 
sanctified, as a figure of the Eucharist’ (Strom. iv. 25). 

‘ Melchisedech,’ says S. Augustine, having borne 
forth the mystery of the Supper of the Lord, knew how to 
prefigure His eternal priesthood’ (Ep. xev. ad Innoc.). 

* Who is more a priest of the Most High God than 
Jesus Christ? Who offered sacrifice to God the Fa- 
ther, and offered the same thing that Melchisedech had 
offered, bread and wine, that is to say, His own Body 
and Blood? (Cyprian, Ep. Ixiii. ad Cæcil.) 

So S. Jerome, commenting on the 109th Psalm, 
says in allusion to the words, ‘Thou art a priest 
for ever’ (v. 4): ‘In like manner as Melchisedech 


* 
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King of Salem offered bread and wine, so Thou also 
wilt offer Thy own Body and Blood, the true bread and 
the true wine.’ 

In the Canon of the Roman Mass there is a dis- 
tinct allusion to Melchisedech, in a part which was 
added by S. Leo, and is therefore as old as the fifth 
century. The priest in the second prayer after the 
consecration beseeches God so to deign to accept what 
he has offered, * as Thou didst deign to receive the gifts 
of Thy just servant, Abel, and the sacrifice of our Patri- 
arch Abraham, and that which Thy High Priest Mel- 
chisedech offered to Thee, a holy Sacrifice, an immaculate 
Victim.' * Since under the former testament, by the testi- 
mony of the Apostle Paul, there was no consummation 
(perfection), on account of the weakness of the Levitical 
priesthood, it was becoming—for thus God the Father 
of Mercies ordained it to be—that another Priest should 
arise, after the order of Melchisedech, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, Who should be able to consummate and lead 
to that which is perfect as many as should be sanctified’ 
(Conc. Trid. Sess. xxii. c. 1.). 

According to the Catholic doctrine everything is 
intelligible, complete, and harmonious; the divine 
Melchisedech, ‘ Whose fulness,’ to use S. Augustine’s 
language, ‘fulfils the truth of the figure,’ offers a 
sacrifice which reminds us of that of the earthly type, 
by its outward appearance, and by its adoption of bread 
and wine as the elements upon which the transmuta- 
tion operates; whilst the presence of the Body and 
Blood of Christ Himself is a witness to the arrival of 
the substance, and its superiority over the shadow. 
Thus, as on the Cross, the Offerer is worthy of the 
Oblation, and the Oblation of the Offerer; for ‘ the 
Offerer is Himself made the gift of Him Who offers’ 
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(Fulgent. Ep. i.ad Trasim.). There can be no High 
Priest of the New Law without the Sacrifice of the 
New Law; the one is inconceivable without the other. 
But if the Protestant doctrine be followed, there is 
either no meaning in the words, ‘ Thou art a priest for 
ever, after the order of Melchisedech;’ or if so, the 
reality has not yet come. If there be no Christian 
Sacrifice, in the true sense ofthe term, where is the 
fulfilment in Christianity of the Melchisedechian priest- 
hood of Christ? what has become of that which is 
‘for ever’? what were, and are, its results and mani- 
festations ? 

The Psalmist said: ‘Thou art a priest for ever,’ 
because, according to Theophylact, ‘the oblation is 
offered daily through the ministers of God, having 
Christ the Lord as Pontiff and Sacrifice, Who sanctifies, 
breaks, and gives Himself for oursake’ (in cap. v. Heb.). 

If there is not some very deep Christian mystery 
in the allusion of S. Paul to Christ and Melchise- 
dech, why does he write in the following style: of whom 
[i.e. Melchisedech] we have much to say, and hard to 
be intelligibly uttered; because you are become weak . 
to hear?’ (Heb. v. 11.) It is also surely not without 
some special significance, that when Christ is declared 
to be ‘the cause of salvation’ ‘to all that obey Him,’ 
the Apostle immediately connects salvation with obedi- 
ence to Christ in His Melchisedechian office ; for the 
Christ Whom men are to obey, and thus be saved, is not 
only He Who was *consummated' on the Cross, but 
He Who was ‘called by God a high priest, after the 
order of Melchisedech' (Heb. v. 9-10). We must there- 
fore acknowledge and obey Him as our Eucharistic 
Priest-Victim and our Eucharistic Saviour. 

If the Eucharist is not & sacrifice, then it has no 
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reference to Melchisedech, the type of Christ; if it has 
a reference, and yet is only a sacrifice of bread and 
wine, then it is a mere repetition of Melchisedech’s 
offering: nay, it is even inferior; for it is not in itself a 
type, since there is nothing to come after it to which it 
points and leads, nor can it be the fulfilment of Mel- 
chisedech’s type, for then it would surpass it. 

According to the above theory, Melchisedech's bread 
and wine reappeared after centuries at the Last Supper, 
and although being in the very hands of an Incarnate 
God, and under the breath of those lips which said, 
‘This is My Body, this is My Blood,’ it remained pre- 
cisely what it had been at first, when in the hands of 
the merely human, and representative, King of Salem, 
bread and wine, neither more nor less. 

. Such is the result of a doctrine which admits that 
Judaism is abolished, and that the real Melchisedech— 
Christ—has come, whilst it either denies Him alto- 
gether the sacerdotal office, or robs Him of the only victim 
by the oblation of which that office can be exercised. 


THe TEACHING or S. PAUL. 


That S. Paul taught that the Eucharist was a 
sacrifice is evident from his language in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. It is important to remember that he is 
addressing converts from Judaism, to whose minds any 
word signifying ‘altar’ would instantly convey the 
notion ofa victim and a sacrifice: besides this, he was 
anxious to efface thoroughly from their ideas any 
lingering recollection of the Mosaic sacrifices, which 
might obscure their faith in the one sacrifice of the Lamb | 
of God, and he would therefore be most extremely care- 
ful, if there were no sacrifice at all in the New Dispen- 
sation, to avoid using any word that might imply its 
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existence. If, then, S. Paul adopts without a hint of 
qualification a word that is applied constantly in the 
Greek version of the Old Testament, made for Jews, to 
signify real altars as understood by Jews, it is a re- 
markably strong proof that he held the doctrine of a 
real sacrifice as a part of Christianity with which he 
assumes that his readers are acquainted. 

We have an altar,’ says the Apostle, ‘ whereof 
they have no power to eat who serve the tabernacle’ 
(Heb. xiii. 10).. From S. Paul’s statement we gather 
the following facts: 1st. The altar referred to is not 
such an altar as existed once, and then ceased to exist; 
it is a present altar, accessible, and in habitual use: 
‘we have an altar; and it is naturally contrasted by the 
Apostle with the tabernacle, where also the altar was 
real, accessible, and in the possession and use of those 
who still clung to the Jewish law. One real altar is 
compared with another; but if the altar of which 8. 
Paul speaks had been merely a figure of speech, there 
would have been no similitude in the contrast, and 
therefore no force in the Apostle's argument. 2d.“ 
The word for altar is dvoseorgesov, the same which is 
used for the Jewish altars in the Septuagint, and by 
S. John in his symbolic vision of the ‘four corners of 
the golden altar’ (Apoc. ix. 18, vii. 3). 3d. It is 
emphatically a Christian altar: ‘we have an altar’— 
the ‘we’ signifying S. Paul and his fellow Christians 
in distinction to the Jews. 4th. It is an altar from 
which food is taken, and therefore sacrificial food. That 
real external food is meant, corresponding with a real 
external altar, and not such merely mental nutrition as 
faith is metaphorically said to supply, is plain, both 


* See chap. v. on the Sacerdotal Language of the New Testa- 
ment,’ 
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from the argument and from the context. From 
the argument, because the point is to show, that 
&S the Jews were forbidden to eat of the bodies of 
those beasts whose blood is brought into the Holy of 
Holies (Lev. iv. 11, xvi. 27), therefore they, so long 
as they remained bound by the Mosaic ritual, could not 
lawfully eat of that Christian Victim Who was the 
fulfilment of the Mosaic typical victims on which they 
were forbidden to feed. They could only partake of 
the Christian Victim, eating its Body and drinking its 
Blood, by throwing off the Mosaic ordinances, and 
going out of the camp and tabernacle, that is, by 
becoming Christians. All this argument would be 
utterly unmeaning, if the Christian had not a true 
altar, a true victim, and a true participation of it, by 
eating. 

The context confirms this interpretation: for in 
the preceding verse the Apostle warns the Hebrew con- 
verts against being ‘led away with various and strange 
doctrines’ (v. 9); and he twice in the same chapter 
enjoins them to obey their spiritual rulers (v. 7, 17), 
whose ‘ faith’ they are to ‘follow’ (v. 7). What these 
doctrines were the Apostle does not explain, but clearly 
they had reference to food: ‘it is best that the heart 
should be established with grace, not with meats, which 
have not profited those who walk in them’ (v. 9): then 
comes immediately, without a break of any kind, we 
have an altar, whereof they have no power [right] to eat 
who serve the tabernacle.’ It is known that the Jews 
believed that there was a fortifying and sanctifying 
quality in the meats sacrifically offered up to God, 
according to the law of Moses; and also that there 
were amongst the converts many who were tempted 
io combine the legal and superstitious ordinances of 
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Judaism with Christianity. From the false doctrine 
about the sacrificial meats of Judaism the Apostle 
passes at once, by an obvious association of congruous 
ideas, to contrast this error, in which some ‘ walk’ with- 
out any profit to their souls, with two other verities 
which he implies will be profitable to the heart 
namely, grace, and that altar from which those who 
serve the tabernacle are not allowed to ‘eat.’ If we hold 
the Catholic doctrine, that in the Eucharist we have 
an altar; that upon that altar He through Whom 
‘ grace and truth came’ is sacrificially placed; that He 
is the same Divine Victim Who hung upon the Cross, 
and Who ‘by His own Blood entered once into the 
Holies, having obtained eternal redemption’ (Heb. ix. 
12); and that it is an essential privilege and distinc- 
tive right of Christians, through grace, that they alone 
can lawfully ‘ eat His flesh and drink His Blood,’—then 
the Apostle's language and reasons in Heb. xiii. are 
perfectly intelligible, consistent, and: sublime. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that although writing 
to Hebrews about an altar, meats, eating, and the ser- 
vice of the tabernacle, he nevertheless secretly intended 
them to dissociate from their minds the very notion of 
anything akin to Christian sacrifice and Christian sacri- 
ficial food, when he said, ‘we have an altar. And 
what is the result ? An obscurity of language, an irre- 
levance of illustration, and an apparently illogical pro- 
cess of reasoning which are foreign to such a writer as 
the great Apostle of both Hebrew and Gentile. 

S. Paul's language to the Corinthians is still more 
explicit upon the sacrificial nature of the Eucharist. 
He is warning the Christians against eating meat that 
had been offered in sacrifice to idols; and in order to 
convince and alarm them, he shows that by this act of 
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profanation they become partakers of the pagan altar and 
sacrifice. Throughout the argument he takes for granted 
—(1) That to partake of a sacrifice offered on an altar is 
the same thing, in the sight of God, as partaking of the 
altar itself (1 Cor. x. 18); (2) that to have commu- 
nion with the sacrifice or altar is to have fellowship with 
that object of worship to which the sacrifice is offered ; 
(8) that an idolatrous altar is really ‘a table of devils,’ 
because it is an altar on which the sacrifice is *offered to 
devils, and not to God,’ and therefore all who partake of 
that table or altar are ‘made partakers with devils.’ 
These are general principles which the Jewish and Gen- 
tile converts among the Christians would perfectly un- 
derstand. How does S. Paul apply them to the particular 
case in point? What gives to his remonstrance its spe- 
cific fitness and irresistible force ? The admitted contrast 
between two antagonistic altars and two antagonistic 
communions, the Christian and the pagan—the * table 
of the Lord’ and ‘the table of devils' —the ‘ chalice of 
the Lord’ and the chalice of devils'—the sacrifice of- 
fered to God (for this is implied) and the sacrifice 
offered ‘not to God.’ Lou cannot drink the chalice of 
the Lord and the chalice of devils; you cannot be par- 
takers of the table of the Lord and of the table of devils’ 
(v. 21). What is this chalice of the Lord? ‘The 
communion of the Blood of Christ. What is this 
‘partaking of the table of the Lord’? The partaking 
of the Body of the Lord’ (v. 16). The whole argumen- 
tative point of S. Paul’s admonition hangs upon the 
closeness of the analogy between the two kinds of tables 
and the two kinds of communion. If the table of the 
Lord is not an altar, why then compare it with the table 
of devils, which is ? If the chalice of the Lord is nota 
sacrificial chalice, why then compare it with the chalice 
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of devils, which is? If the Body of the Lord is not a 
sacrificial oblation on the table of the Lord, why then 
compare it with the ‘things which heathens sacrifice,’ 
and which are? If there is nothing sacrificial about the 
Eucharist, why then does S. Paul lead the minds of his 
readers to this necessary conclusion by linking together 
phrases which are so identical? For instance, he says : 
‘The bread which we break, is it not the partaking of 
the Body of Christ? for we, being many, are one bread, 
all that partake of that one bread’—meaning evidently 
by that ‘one bread’ the one ‘ Body of the Lord.’ Now 
that the word ‘partaking’ has in the Apostle’s mind a 
sacrificial signification is proved by his instantly allud- 
ing to another partaking which is undoubtedly sacrificial. 
‘Behold Israel according to the flesh: are not they that 
eat of the sacrifices partakers of the altar ?' (v. 18.) But 
if to partake of the Jewish altar and of the pagan altar 
is to partake of a sacrifice, it would be most extraordi- 
nary if S. Paul were to draw from these well-known 
facts an illustration especially meant to rebuke the Co- 
rinthian converts in regard to the Eucharistic table, 
unless it were as truly a sacrificial table as that of the 
Jews or the heathens to whom he alludes. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE PROPHECY OF MALACHIAS. 


Tuts the New Testament perfectly harmonises with 
and also throws a strong light upon that prophecy of Ma- 
lachias (i. 11) which the ancient Fathers and the Church 
interpret as pointing to the Eucharistic Sacrifice of the 
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New Law. The argument may be briefly summed up in 
the following heads. God, through the mouth of His pro- 
phet, denounces the sacrifices offered up by the Jewish 
priests; for they present ‘ polluted bread,’ * blind, lame, 
and sick’ victims. They are therefore to be abolished : 
‘I wil not receive a gift [i. e. sacrificial] of your 
hand’ (v. 10). Besides the reason above given for abol- 
ishing the Jewish sacrifices, namely, the imperfections - 
both of the oblations and of the offerers, another cause 
is assigned—the introduction of a new sacrifice. Not 
only is the old sacrifice to cease, but another is to take 
its place; and the characteristics of the new sacrifice 
are superiority to the old (1) in the universality of the 
people among whom it is to be celebrated; (2) in the 
universality of the place where it is to be presented to 
God; and (8) in the purity of the Victim. The predic- 
tion, like many others in Scripture, contemplates the 
future event as already fulfilled; just as what is distant 
locally is present to the eye which beholds it, so the 
distant in time is present to the mental vision ofthe 
inspired seer, asifit were already real, and it is described 
as Such. ‘I will not receive a gift of your hand; for 
from the rising of the sun even to the going down My 
name is great among the Gentiles, and in every place 
there is sacrifice, and there is offered to My name a 
clean oblation; for My name is great among the Gen- 
tiles, saith the Lord of Hosts' (v. 11). The word 
‘sacrifice’ is translated in the Septuagint and the Eng- 
lish Protestant version by incense ;’ but as this means 
a sacrificial offering by fire, the argument is not affected 
by the difference of translation. 

That there is here a distinct reference to the New 
Dispensation is evident from the language in the third 
chapter, which opens with the prediction of the mission 
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of John the Baptist: ‘Behold I send My angel, and he 
shall prepare the way before My face.’ In that day, 
the Angel of the Testament’ (i. e. Jesus Christ) shall 
come; and what shall be His office ?—to prepare a 
priesthood, which, in contradistinction to that rejected 
by God, ‘shall offer sacrifices to the Lord in justice,’ 
. e. righteous sacrifices, gifts which God will accept. 
‘He shall purify the sons of Levi, and refine them as 
gold and silver, and they shall offer sacrifices in justice’ 
(iii. 8). The expression ‘sons of Levi’ is most signifi- 
cative, for the Mosaic priests were taken from the tribe 
of Levi. In like manner, Isaias prophesied that out 
of the Gentiles a new priesthood should be chosen: 
‘I will take of them to be priests and Levites, saith 
the Lord’ (lxvi. 21). According to Malachias, there- 
fore, Christ will abolish the old legal sacrifices and the 
old order of legal priests; He will break down the 
narrow circle of the Levitical priesthood as the exclu- 
sively sacerdotal race, and the narrow circle of Jeru- 
salem as the exclusively local sphere of their functions ; 
He will open the priesthood to the Gentiles, and the 
entire world shall be the sole limit to the exercise of 
that sacred office. There shall also be an oblation both 
pure in itself, and purely offered, by which the name 
of God shall be magnified in a way as superior to what 
was possible under the inferior dispensation as the 
priesthood and sacrifices will be superior, What can 
correspond to this prophecy of Malachias so accurately 
as the Sacrifice of the Eucharist? What oblation can 
so wonderfully replace the ‘ polluted bread’ and imper- 
fect victims of animals under the Old Law as that by 
which Christ the Lamb of God ‘ magnifies the name of 
the Lord,’ by rendering to Him perpetually the highest 
act of adoration, that of sacrifice; the God-man pre- 
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senting His atoning humanity to the Blessed Trinity, 
under the humble appearance of earthly elements,— 
bread and wine,—and thus manifesting Himself as the 
real antitype to that symbolical mincha or sacrificial 
gift of corn, flour, or cake mentioned in Leviticus 
(ii. 1-14), and to which Malachias alludes when pro- 
phesying of the Messianic ‘clean oblation’ or mincha 
that shall supersede the Mosaic ? 

What else can possibly be that new ‘table of the 
Lord,’ which is not to be ‘contemptible’ (Mal. i. 7), 
and on which the ‘clean oblation’ shall be everywhere 
offered, if it be not the Christian altar? It cannot be 
the actual Sacrifice on the Cross, because (1) that was 
& bloody and not an unbloody oblation; it was not, in 
short, a mincha, a Hebrew word which is almost always 
used to denote a gift in sacrifice, and is scarcely ever 
employed to express the immolation.of a living victim. 
There is but one example,—the offering of Abel (Gen. : 
iv. 4),—where there seems a special reason for both 
kinds of sacrifice being included in one name (Franzelin. 
de Euch. p. 380). (2) It was offered by Christ Him- 
self, exclusively in His visible person, in Jerusalem, 
at one spot alone, and once only in time; whereas; the 
marks that are to be characteristic of the new and 
evangelical sacrifice represent it as offered by many, and 
not by one, throughout the world, and not in a single 
place; and as perpetual in duration, because they refer 
io the coming of Christ, and therefore to that period, 
after which there shall be no other law, nor sacrifice, 
nor spiritual kingdom, since all that was formerly tem- 
porary, figurative, and shadowy was, according to the 
universal language of the prophets, to be NGOIBpIeted, 
and therefore to end, in Christ. 

The new oblation is to be offered by many, and not by 
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one, because the offerers must correspond with the obla- 
tion; and if that is to be ‘among the Gentiles,’ and ‘ from 
the rising of the sun even to the going down thereof," 
the offerers must be many in order to fulfil their office; 
the sacrifice is not to be in one place, or only a few 
places, but ‘in every place;’ if, also, the sacrifice is to 
go on to the end of the kingdom of Christ on the earth, 
this again requires that there should be not only many 
priests simultaneously, but many successively, on ac- 
count of the necessity of death, which will cause the 
execution of the sacerdotal office to cease in all except. 
Him, the one High Priest and Victim, Who dieth no 
more.’ The new priests, therefore, must ‘be catholic, 
or universal, in place and in time. These distinctions. 
prove, that whatever be the necessary connection be- 
tween the one bloody, personal, and once-offered sacri- 
fice of Christ and that prophesied of by Malachias,—a 
question with which I am not at this moment dealing, 
—the prophet is not speaking of that, but of another 
oblation, which must therefore find its realisation in cir- 
cumstances which are not identical with those of Calvary. 

As the new oblation is to be offered everywhere, 
always, and by many, so also it cannot be a mere inter- 
nal act of the soul; for the parallel between the rejected 
and the accepted gift requires the element of a palpable 
and visible sacrifice: such words as altar, table of 
the Lord,’ and sacrifice, — the sacrifice of Juda and 
of Jerusalem’ (i.e. the future Christian Israel) ‘ shall 
please the Lord as in the days of old’ (iii. 4),—imply 
an external offering. Neither can this external obla- 
tion be merely the outward manifestation of prayer 
and praise, for this was familiar to the Jews during all 
the period of the true legal sacrifices, and would not 
require to be predicted as something peculiar to the new 
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dispensation. The new and ‘clean oblation’ was to be 
one offered upon ‘a table,’ an ‘altar;’ and therefore 
in order to correspond antitypically to the old oblation, 
which was presented by men duly ordained as priests 
in the technical sense of the term, the new sacrifice 
must evidently be presented by a new order of men, 
who are also to be priests in the technical sense of the 
term, and who will offer to God a real victim. When 
we consider the words of Malachias, in connection with 
all that is said in Scripture about Melchisedech, and 
the nature of his figurative bread and wine, and con- 
trast him with Christ, ‘the Priest after the order of 
Melchisedech,’ and His Bread and Wine, in the light 
of the fact that Christ made His Apostles (and in them 
their legitimate successors) His deputies, so to speak, 
for ever, in the sacrificial act,—associating them with 
and under Himself as the visible instruments of His 
Melchisedechian priesthood,— it is difficult not to see 
how everything blends perfectly with the Catholic doc- 
trine on the one hand, and how everything seems, on 
the other hand, forced, inconsistent, and defective, if 
the Protestant denial of the Eucharist as a sacrifice be 
adopted as a dogma of Christianity. 

The Catholic interpretation of the passage in Mala- 
chias is not one adopted in comparatively modern times. 
It is found as early as the age of Justin Martyr, who 
flourished in the early part of the second century. 
‘God,’ he says in his Dialogue with Trypho, ‘ prophe- 
sies through Malachias of the sacrifices offered to Him 
by us Gentiles in every place, that is, of the Bread of 
the Eucharist, and the Cup of the Eucharist :' it is the 
sacrifice which is celebrated by Christians in every part 
of the earth.’ S. Irenæus, a little later on in the same 
century, says that Malachias ‘taught the new oblation 
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of the new testament, which the Church, receiving 
from the Apostles, offers up to God throughout the 
whole world’ (Adv. Her. lib. iv. c. xvii. n. 5). 

S. Jerome, commenting on the words, ‘Thou art a 
Priest for ever after the order of Melchisedech,’ says, 
‘Our mystery is denoted by the word order; not by 
immolating irrational victims through Aaron, but by the 
offering up of bread and wine, that is, the Body and 
Blood of the Lord Jesus’ (Quest. Heb. in Genes.). 
And elsewhere he says that Christ * represented in the 
verity of His own Body and Blood what Melchisedech 
had offered prefiguratively in bread and wine.’ 

‘Thou seekest for a sacrifice among the Jews; thou 
hast it not according to the order of Aaron, because ‘‘he 
hath turned rivers into a wilderness” (Ps. cvi. 83); thou 
seekest it according to the order of Melchisedech ; 
amongst them thou findest it not, but throughout the 
whole world it is celebrated in the Church’ (Augus- 
tinus, in Ps. cvi. n. 18). 

The Council of Trent follows the great stream of 
patristic tradition when it says of the Mass, ‘this is 
‘indeed that pure oblation which can be defiled by no 
unworthiness nor malice of those who offer it, which 
the Lord, through Malachias, prophesied should be 
offered up pure in every place to His name, which 
should be great among the Gentiles’ (Sess. xxii. c. i. 
De Sac. Missz). 

The only ancient ecclesiastical author who inter- 
prets the passage of Malachias as referring to a purely 
spiritual sacrifice is the notorious Theodore of Mop- 
sueste, an arch-heretic of the fourth century, who put 
forth a creed of which the Fathers of the Fifth General 
Council said, * Satan composed this creed' (Klee, His- 
toire des Dogmes Chrétiens, vol. ii. p. 819). 

D 
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CHAPTER V. 
‘SACERDOTAL LANGUAGE IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Ir the doctrine of a Sacrifice is really contained in 
the New Testament, why, it is frequently asked by our 
opponents, is the word ‘priest’ never used by the inspired 
writers ? and this omission seems to be considered a 
fatal flaw in the Catholic argument. 

The difficulty can be formidable only to those who 
expect to find not only every doctrine of Christianity 
stated clearly and fully in the New Testament, but in 
the very words that must irresistibly convey the alleged 
doctrine. As this theory is one which is contradicted 
by the whole structure of the New Testament, as it 
ignores the local, temporary, and other varying circum- 
stances under which the component parts were written, 
and the important place that oral teaching must have 
occupied in the formation, spread, and progressive 
instruction, of the early Christian Church, any reasoning 
based upon it is radically unsound, however plausible it- 
may appear to those who are under the illusion that the 
first Christians were taught their faith, as modern Pro- 
testants are supposed to learn theirs, from the letter of 
the Scripture only. If the whole of Scripture is deep 
and full of mysteries; if it is not systematic in its 
method; if it glances at many things obliquely ; is full 
where you might have expected it to be brief, and 
. scanty and obscure where you would naturally have 
counted upon copiousness and completeness ; if, more- 
over, there are in the New Testament frequent indi- 
cations that much instruction was being given to Chris- 
tian converts through the channels of tradition and 
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personal intercourse, as evidenced in such passages as 
the following, * Hold the traditions which you have 
learned, whether by our word or our epistle' (2 Thess. 
ii. 14); and The rest I will set in order when I 
come’ (1 Cor. xi. 34), the context referring to the 
Eucharist,—it would not be surprising if there should 
be a want of explicitness on many points which would 
be easily understood by the contemporary members of 
the Church. Even complete silence on some doctrinal 
matters would be no proof that they were not taught by 
the Apostles as part of revelation. ‘The whole subject 
of the principle on which Scripture was written, and 
the reasons why it seems to ignorant or unreflecting 
readers to be apparently even opposed to what may be 
termed the sacramental and ritualistic idea, is treated 
with surpassing skill and marvellous power, both in 
reasoning and biblical illustration, although necessarily 
from an Anglican rather than a Roman stand-point, 
in an article called ‘Scripture and the Creed,’ by 
Dr. Newman, which has been republished from the 
83d and 85th ‘Tracts of the Times, in a volume en- 
titled ‘ Discussions and Arguments.’ 

To those who recollect the priority in point of time 
of the living Church to the New Testament, the mere 
fact that the particular word ‘priest’ is not found in the 
latter as applied to the ministers of Christ, is no difficulty 
whatever. Whether it was used in the oral teaching of 
the Apostles or not it is impossible to say. If, as we 
have shown, the doctrine of the Eucharistic sacrifice is 
to be found in the New Testament, if the Table of the 
Lord is called by S. Paul an Altar, it follows by 
& necessary consequence that those who consecrate at 
that altar must be true sacrificing priests. If the 
word ‘ priest’ is not in the New Testament, neither is 
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the word Trinity.“ ‘ Yet, says Dr. Newman, is 
there a more sacred, & more vital doctrine in the circle 
of the articles of faith than that of the Holy Trinity ? 
. . . . Deny that there is any necessary doctrine, or 
consent to infer indirectly from Scripture what you at 
present disbelieve’ (ibid. p. 145). Why art thou in 
that excessive slavery to the letter, says S. Gregory 
Nazianzen, ‘and employest a Judaical wisdom, dwelling 
upon syllables while letting slip realities ?' 

The absence of the term ‘ priest’ in the Acts of the 
Apostles and in the Epistles may have been intentional, 
in order to avoid the risk of the Christian priesthood, 
which is so unique in its nature, being confounded 
with any other kind of priesthood : hence, perhaps, the 
reason why the word ‘altar’ is only once used by 
S. Paul. The Apostle clearly recognises the necessity 
of adapting his teaching to the varying state of his con- 
verts; he distinguishes those who have need of milk’ 
from the perfect who require strong meat: and this 
allusion is closely connected with his .suggestive yet 
undeveloped reference to Melchisedech, about whom he 
had ‘ much to say’ (Heb. v. 10-14), but of which abun- 
dance of matter his writings, so far as they have 
reached us, convey no trace. The principle of ‘ not 
casting pearls before swine’ (Matt. vii. 6), of ‘ giving 
meat in due season’ (ibid. xxiv. 45), and of not putting 
new wine into old bottles’ (ibid. ix. 17), which was 
taught first by Jesus Christ Himself, was thoroughly 
understood by the Apostles, and undoubtedly practised 
by them and handed down to their successors; for on no 
other supposition is it possible to account for the uni- 
versal prevalence in the early Church of that system of 
caution and reticence which was adopted towards candi- 
dates for admission into the Church, and more par- 
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ticularly towards unbelieving Jews and Gentiles. Ex- 
perience and persecution, by showing the danger of 
the misinterpretation of the highest doctrines by the 
ignorant or hostile, and of an irreverent curiosity which 
often ended in the profane caricature of the most sacred 
rites, intensified the prudential action of the Church, 
and systematised a course of which the Apostles had 
sown the seeds and set more or less the example. 
* Viewing that early period as a whole, there is on the 
whole a great secrecy observed in it concerning such 
doctrines, for instance, as the Trinity and the Eucharist; 
that is, the early Church did the very thing which I 
have been supposing Scripture does—- conceal high 
truths. To suppose that Scripture conceals them is 
not an hypothesis invented to meet the difficulty arising 
from the fact that they are not on the surface, for the 
early Church, independent of that alleged difficulty, 
did herself in her own teaching conceal them’ (Dis- 
cussions and Arguments, p. 195). Again, ‘ If the early 
Church had reasons for concealment, it may be that 
Scripture has the same’ (ibid.). 

The use or non-use of particular words may depend 
upon many éircumstances, and cannot validly be used 
as an argument against a truth which is proved by 
other and positive evidence. The Latin Fathers, for 
instance, adopted from the beginning the words ara 
and altare for the Christian altar, although they were 
the same terms that the pagans used. Tertullian, 
in the second century, uses the word ara for altar: 
* Will not your station be more solemn if you shall 
have stood also at the altar (aram) of God ?' (De Orat. 
c. xiv.) The ‘station’ refers to certain fasting days 
when the Christians abstained from food until the 
evening, and stood praying with their arms extended 
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like those of a cross. S. Cyprian, in the third cen- 
tury, uses the word altare; and sometimes by way of 
a contrast with the pagan altar, which he calls ara: 
‘Asif it were right after the altars (aras) of the devil 
to draw near the altar (altare) of God’ (Ep. lxiv.) 

The Greek Fathers, who held precisely the same 
doctrine as the Latins about the Christian sacrifice, 
abstained from those Greek words which were in use 
amongst pagans as signifying their idolatrous altars, 
such as Bawos and toyúgæ, and generally spoke of 
the dvoseornesov, a term well known to the Jews. 

S. Ignatius, who was Bishop of Antioch as early 
as A.D. 67, speaks in his epistle to the Philadelphians of 
the ‘one altar’ (dvosworneiov) as there is one bishop.’ 
S. Gregory of Nyssa, in the fourth century, combines 
the two expressions ‘table’ and ‘altar:’ ‘ This altar 
(dvosaornesor), which is only common stone . . afterit 
is consecrated .. is a holy table (redeo ovyío), an im- 
maculate altar (dvosmeornesov axpavrov).’ S. Chrysostom 
also frequently uses both table’ and ‘altar.’ Amongst 
the various epithets applied by him to the former term 
are the following: ‘fearful,’ ‘mystical,’ ‘ terrible,’ 
‘spiritual,’ ‘holy,’ ‘royal,’ ‘awful,’ ‘divine,’ &c. 
(Bingham’s Antiquities of the Christian Church, b. 
viii. c. vi. sec. 18, note).  Synesius, who flourished in 
the early part of the fifth century, adopts the pagan 
word: ‘Surely God will not overlook the unbloody 
altar (Gwwov) polluted with the blood of the priest?“ 
(Catastasis.) This is probably one of the earliest 
instances on record of the word Bwwóç being adopted 
by Greek writers. 

If expressions are found in the early apologists 
whilst defending themselves against the attacks of 
heathen curiosity and hostility, which taken literally 
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seem to deny that Christians had any altars, they must 
be understood in the same sense in which they denied 
that they had any temples. They addressed their 
replies not to the words, but to the minds of their in- 
terrogators, and said truly that Christians had no 
temples or altars in the pagan sense of the terms— 
namely, for false gods, idols, and bloody sacrifices. 
* We do not erect temples to them (?.e. the gods) ; we 
do not slay victims; we do not pour out libations of 
wine, nor burn incense’ (Arnobius, Cont. Gent. 1. vi.). 
Origen, for instance, affirms that ‘our bodies are the 
temple of God,’ as if there were no others (Cont. 
Celsum, l. viii.) ; and yet, in his rebukes of ill-instructed 
and immoral converts, he says that some of them ‘ con- 
tribute to the decoration of the altar, or the church’ 
(Hom. x. in Josue). S. Cyprian, speaking of lapsed 
Catholics intruding without due penance into the 
Christian assemblies, says, ‘ In that case let the Church 
give way to the Capitol, and the priests retire and take 
away the altar of the Lord with them; and let the 
images andidol-gods with their altars succeed, and take 
possession of the sanctuary where the sacred and vener- 
able assemblage of our clergy sit’ (Ep. lv. al. lvi. ad 
Corn.). Yet Arnobius, at a later period than this, said 
that Christians did not build altaria or aras. These 
facis show how cautious we should be in arguing merely 
from language. 

Although the term priest, segevs, is not found in the 
New Testament as applied to the consecrators of the 
Eucharist, yet there are many expressions relating to 
the Eucharist which are of a sacerdotal character; 
amongst them I will only mention two. The word 
‘do,’ in the connection with which it is used by our 
Lord in instituting the Holy Eucharist, and by S. Paul 
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in recording the fact, is, to say the least, most proba- 
bly a sacrificial expression. The same Greek word 
which is translated in English ‘do,’ in the pass- 
ages that refer to the Eucharist, is to be found no less 
than thirty-four times in the Septuagint to express 
undoubted acts of sacrifice; for instance, in the Book 
of Exodus, it is said, Thou shalt offer a calf for sin 
every day for expiation' (xxix. 86): there the word 
‘offer’ is xosgosie, literally, ‘thou shalt do. So in Levi- 
ticus: ‘ Approach to the altar, and offer (Eng. ‘ do’) 
sacrifice for thy sin ; offer (‘do’) the holocaust’ (ix. 7) ; 
again, ‘Let the children make the phase,’ ‘keep the 
passover, Prot. vers. (Numbers ix. 2). As the Paschal 
Lamb was a sacrificial victim, the ‘making’ of it 
implies the offering of it up, as well as the eating of 
it, both actions being sacrificial. This fact is forgotten 
by those who endeavour to argue that when our Lord 
said ‘this do,’ He only meant ‘this eat;’ as if the 
‘eating’ excluded the idea of a sacrifice, whereas it 
is certain that the Paschal service was & sacrifice; and 
yet our Lord merely says, in regard to that, ‘ With 
desire have I desired to eat this Pasch with you before 
I suffer’ (Luke xxii. 15). 

Some Protestant writers have denied that the Pass- 
over was a sacrifice, because they were afraid of the 
argument that would be drawn from that opinion in 
favour of the Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist; but 
Kurtz candidly admits it, and quotes S. Paul’s words 
as decisive: ‘Christ our Pasch is sacrificed’ (1 Cor. v. 
7). Philo and Josephus only follow the whole stream 
of Jewish tradition, which declares the Passover to be a 
sacrifice offered to God. It is distinctly called an er- 
ing to the Lord’ in Numbers, ix, 7, where we are told 
that some Israelites, who had contracted legal unclean- 
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ness, and were thereby rendered unfit for celebrating 
the Passover, came to Moses and said, ‘ Why are we 
kept back that we may not offer in its season the offer- 
ing to the Lord ?' 

As the Paschal Lamb was a sacrificial offering, and 
the feeding upon it was a feast upon a sacrifice, this fact 
alone is a strong argument in itself for believing that 
the Eucharist, the Passover of the New Law and the 
fulfilment of that of the Old, is also a sacrifice and a feast 
upon a sacrifice. Otherwise there would be an important 
defect in the correspondence between the type and anti- 
type. The following is a striking passage from S. 
Ephraim Syrus, who flourished in the fourth century. 
After picturing to his imagination how the shepherds 
at the Nativity brought a sucking-lamb as their offering, 
he says: ‘ Fair sight—the lamb offered to the Lamb! The 
lamb bleated as it was offered before the First-born. It 
praised the Lamb that had come to set free the flocks 
and the oxen from sacrifices; yea, that Paschal Lamb 
Who handed down and made present the Passover of the 
Son’ (Rhythm V., Select Works of St. Ephraim, by J. B. 
Morris, page 82). Commenting also on Exodus xii. 11, 
in allusion to the Jews ‘standing on their feet’ to eat, 
he says that Christians should not receive *the living 
Body, sitting, and that no stranger shall eat thereof; 
that is, no unbaptised person may eat of the Body. S. 
Athanasius calls the sacrifice of Christ ‘a faithful sacri- 
fice which abideth forever’ (note, ibid.). 

It is remarkable that in S. Luke nothing at all is 
said about ‘ eating or drinking,’ but the words are, ‘ This 
is My Body; . . this do:. . . . this is the chalice. 
.. . the new testament in My Blood’ (xxii. 19, 20) ; 
whilst in S. Matthew and S. Mark the words ‘ this do’ 
are not to be found. 
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S. Paul gives the words ‘this do,’ but he evidently 
means them to apply to the whole Eucharistic action; 
he does not, in recording Christ's words, say, * Take, 
eat; this eat in remembrance of Me;' but ‘this do.’ 
So with regard to the chalice, he does not say, This 
chalice is the new testament in My Blood, drink ye of 
it;’ but * This do ye, as often as you shall drink, for the 
commemoration of Me’ (1 Cor. xi.). Here the doing’ 
is evidently distinguishable as something more than the 
mere drinking, and belongs to the chalice considered 
in all those sacred relations which it has acquired by 
consecration. 

If the whole essential idea of the Eucharist, in S. 
Paul’s mind, was summed up and exhausted by the con- 
ception of it as an eating and drinking of symbolical 
elements in commemoration of the death of Christ, to 
the exclusion of a real presence and a sacrifice, his rea- 
soning would be quite unintelligible. If a commemora- 
tive feast in honour of a past event, the death of Christ, 
were all that the Eucharist meant, it would have seemed 
most natural that the Apostle should have rebuked the 
Corinthians for neglecting to keep that fact before their 
mind—in short, for an irreverent thoughtlessness. But 
what is the real point of his charge? Not that they 
have omitted, in their Eucharistic eating and drinking, 
to ‘show forth the Lord’s death until He come,’ but 
that they have not discerned the Lord's Body'—not 
treated it as something immeasurably different from 
common food, and that they have therefore been * guilty 
of the Body and Blood of the Lord. On the supposi- 
tion that Christ was really present in the Eucharist, 
and that the Corinthians were partaking of an ineffably 
august sacrifice, which had been done,’ . e. consecrated 
and offered up by those who had the power to ‘bless’ 
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officially the bread and wine in the name of Christ, 
as S. Paul had, then the above reasoning would be 
natural, appropriate, and cogent, whilst, on any other 
supposition, it would be a strange and extravagantly 
rhetorical exaggeration of a fault. If by chance a Pro- 
testant denier of Christ's personal presence in the Eu- 
charist had never known that the words ‘guilty of the 
Body and Blood’ of Christ, not discerning the Body of 
Christ,’ were inspired, and part of the written revelation 
of God, and he had first seen them in some Catholic book 
on the Blessed Sacrament, would he not have instinc- 
tively denounced them as a papistical figment and a cor- 
ruption of the Gospel ? He is not startled at them now, 
because he is aware that they are in the Word of God; 
and since they cannot be erased, his only alternative is 
to dilute and denaturalise their literal meaning by his 
own unwarranted interpretation ; thus drawing from a 
divine instrument the discord of human error. 

There is another expression which is applied to some 
of the sacred ministers of Christ in the New Testament, 
and which is of a sacerdotal character. 

Christ is undoubtedly represented in His priestly 
office when He is described as having obtained a * bet- 
ter ministry’ (Agsrougy i) (than the Mosaic), by how 
much also He is a Mediator of a better testament’ (Heb. 
viii. 60) Now the prophets and doctors at Antioch (Acts 
xiii. 1, 2) are mentioned as having received a revelation 
from the Holy Ghost about Saul and Barnabas; they 
are described as ‘ministering to the Lord and fasting,’ 
not ministering to their brethren, but ‘to the Lord; 
and the word here used is precisely the same as that 
applied to our Lord in the above passage from the Epistle 
to the Hebrews; so also S. Paul designates himself as a 
minister (Agsroupyov) of Christ (Rom. xv. 16). 
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The peculiar sacerdotal force of many expressions in 
the New Testament, which is entirely lost in the English 
version, is pointed out with conciseness in an able article 
by Monsig. Patterson upor ‘ The sacrificial Words used 
by S. Paul,’ published in the second series of Essays on 
Religion and Literature.’ There are some suggestive 
remarks also by the late Mr. Froude, on the same sub- 
ject, in his article upon ‘ The Church System under the 
Apostles, as exhibited in Scripture’ (Remains, vol. iii.). 
It is interesting, in connection with the sacerdotal 

character of the ministers of Christ under the New Law, 
io remember that through an epistle from Polycrates, 
Bishop of Ephesus, to Pope Victor, at the end of the 
second century, we learn that S. John used to wear a 
golden plate on his forehead and a linen tunic, like the 
Aaronic high priests of old (Euseb. Hist. l. v. c. xxiv.) ; 
and S. James wore a similar ornament, according to S. 
Clement of Alexandria (Epiphanius, Heres. xxix. n. 2). 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE SACRIFICE ON THE CROSS, AND THE SACRIFICE OF THE 
| ALTAR. 


Ox of the most frequent and serious misconceptions 
which prevails amongst those who reject the Catholic 
doctrine of the Sacrifice arises from a belief that it is 
utterly incompatible with a revealed fact which is of the 
very essence of Christianity. If Christ, they say, was 
offered once (Heb. ix. 28), how can He be offered again, 
and not once only, but frequently and even daily upon 
the Catholic altars? If by *one oblation He has per- 
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fected for ever them that are sanctified' (x. 14), why is 
another oblation required as though the first which was 
upon Calvary were imperfect and needed repetition, like 
the sacrifices of the Jewish law? If after the sins of 
the whole world were remitted by the Blood of the Me- 
diator, so that ‘there is no more an oblation for sin’ 
(x. 18), *no sacrifice for sins left, but only a certain 
dreadful expectation of judgment' (x. 26, 27) for those 
who do not profit by the *one oblation, why then is 
another sacrifice, propitiatory for sin, declared to be 
necessary upon earth, and affirmed by Catholies to 
be actually offered up by priests appointed for that 
purpose ? 

These questions express the pith of the Protestant 
argument, and derive their whole force from & confusion 
of mind, in those who put such interrogatories, as to 
the meaning of S. Paul's language in the Epistle to 
ihe Hebrews, and as to the distinction most clear and 
important whieh exists between the two sacrifices—of 
Calvary and the Christian altar. The error arises from 
not considering precisely the purpose of S. Paul's re- 
marks about the one oblation, and then from trans- 
ferring those ideas which are intended to apply solely to 
the kind of sacrifice which the Apostle had before his 
mind, to another kind, which although closely connected 
with, and indeed dependent upon, the first, is yet dis- 
tinct from it in many respects, and was certainly not 
the immediate object of the Apostle’s teaching in the 
passages before mentioned. . 

What is S. Paul engaged in showing? He is prov- 
ing to the Jews the superiority of the sacrifice of Christ 
over all those of the old dispensation; and he does this 
by contrasting their differences in such a striking way 
as to leave no room for doubt in the mind of any Jew 
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(if he believed S. Paul's words) that the sacrifice of 
Christ was immeasurably more excellent than any and 
all of the Mosaic covenant. 

To understand S. Paul well it is necessary to ex- 
plain the general principles of the Jewish sacrificial 
System. There were two classes of sacrifices amongst 
the Jews, those of animals and those of the vegetable 
kingdom. The first was the highest in rank, and the 
second was secondary and subsidiary to the first; the 
first could be offered alone, but the second was pre- 
ceded by the first, and was regarded as their accom- 
paniment and supplement. Without entering on the 
large question of the nature of the Mosaic sacrifices, it 
will be sufficient to observe, that there were strong 
reasons for the distinction of rank between the two 
classes of oblations. One of the chief purposes of 
sacrifice was to represent to God, on the part of the 
offerers, their acknowledgment of Him as their Creator, 
their sense of guiltiness and need of reconciliation, 
their gratefulness for His past kindness, and their de- 
pendence on Him for all things, as shown by their sup- 
plications for future blessings. Their self-dedication 
was symbolised most evidently by their offering up the 
lives of animals, because the living organism had a 
similarity to the animal part of their own human nature; 
and since domestic animals only were allowed, such as 
oxen, goats, and sheep, which had occupied their atten- 
tive care, the Israelites might be said to have stamped 
them with some reflection of their own personality ; 
they were substantial fruits of their own energy, and in 
a certain sense part of themselves, as being their own 
property. The life of the animal, therefore, which was 
presented to God through the effusion of its blood on 
the altar, which was its visible life poured forth, was an 
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apt emblem of the dedication to God of the soul and 
body of the offerers. s 

There was also a special reason why the sacrifice of 
animals held the highest position in the order of obla- 
tions: their blood was solemnly accepted by God as a 
penal substitute for the souls of the people; ‘ because 
the life of the flesh is in the blood, and I have given it 
to you that you may make atonement with it upon the 
altar for your souls, and the blood may be for an expia- 
tion of the soul' (Lev. xvii. 11). As this symbolical 
life was to be entirely given up to God, the people were 
never allowed to partake of it; that act would have 
amounted to a fellowship with God, of which they were 
incapable until the all-perfect Victim had offered His 
life; it also fixed their minds perpetually on the inti- 
mate and mysterious connection that there was between 
sin and the necessity of its expiation by blood: * No 
soul of you, nor of the strangers that sojourn among 
you, shall eat blood’ (Lev. xvii. 12). The living animal, 
although irrational, was also a more fitting type of the 
future Christ than things without life, for it had some- 
thing in its nature akin to man, through its sensitive 
constitution with its strangely similar emotions of pain 
and pleasure, and its conscious dependence on and 
familiarity with man. Besides this, the incapacity to 
sin in a creature which was so much linked with the daily 
life of men was &n appropriate substitute for that in- 
nocence which was required in a vicarious victim. For 
the same reason no ‘ unclean’ animal was allowed to be 
placed on the altar. 

It has.also been acutely remarked by Kurtz, in his 
work on sacrifice, that all animals that were permissible 
for altar use were edible, and by thus aiding in the 
nutrition of the human frame they contributed to form 
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and sustain its substance, and so had a peculiarly 
close relationship with the living personality of the 
sacrificers (Sacrif. Worship of O. Test. b. ii. c. i. s. 84). 

The vegetable altar-offerings were also edible, and 
supplied vital force to man. They, too, were strictly 
limited to such as depended more or less on his co- 
operation, in order that they might, like the sacrificial 
animals, represent his diligence and toil; as, for in- 
stance, corn, oil, and wine, the first of which was never 
used in sacrifice except after being roasted when in the 
ear, or made into flour or dough, and the last were 
clearly the result of labour, olives and grapes never 
being offered in their natural state. 

The destruction, by sacrifice, of the animal and veget- 
able oblations had therefore a double symbolism; it 
was & visible representative recognition by the Israelite 
of the supreme sovereignty of God, and of his own no- 
thingness and need of power; and it also was to him a 
typical pledge and foreshadowing of One Who should be 
hereafter an all-atoning expiation, not for the Israelite 
only, but for the entire race of man. 

It is with these sacrifices of the Old Law that S. Paul 
compares the sacrifice of Christ. He does not compare 
His with the second class of sacrifices, but with the 
first ; for if the sacrifice of Christ was superior in every 
respect to the blood-offerings of the Jews, which held 
ihe highest rank as sacrifices, there was no occasion to 
contrast it with the lesser and unbloody offerings of 
corn, oil, and wine. S. Paul therefore, in those well- 
known passages from the Epistle to the Hebrews which 
are 80 often quoted against the doctrine of a sacrifice, 
has before his mind the question of blood-offerings only 
—those of the Jewish Law on the one side, and that of 
Christ on the other. Whatever language he uses must 
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be restricted to this point of view; every sacrificial 
word, such as *oblation,' ‘ministry,’ ‘ mediator,’ ‘blood,’ 
and the like, must be interpreted by the one key-note 
which determines the tone and order of the whole argu- 
ment of the Apostle. Whatever other and additional 
truths he held and taught about Christ, he is not teach- 
ing them here; and to extend words that were meant 
to establish one particular point, to another, which was 
not within the immediate scope of his reasoning, is to 
pervert the very language of inspiration and make it 
the unauthorised vehicle of human inventions. 

Christ war superior to the numerous victims of the 
Jews, because that which they, although many, failed 
to effect, He accomplished by offering one Victim, Him- 
self. In the Old Law, the very repetition of the sacri- 
fices was a perpetual confession that none was suffi- 
cient ‘to take away sins:’ for why should there have 
been many if any one had been able to redeem man? 
But * this man, offering one sacrifice for sins, for ever sit- 
teth on the right hand of God’ (Heb. x. 12); ‘ by one 
oblation He hath perfected for ever them that are 
sanctified’ (ibid.14). ‘ We are sanctified by the oblation 

of the body of Jesus Christ’ (ibid. 10). 
| What contradiction is there in this statement to the 
doctrine of the Sacrifice of the Altar, or the Mass," as 
it is called ? 


* The Eucharistic Sacrifice is called in English the Mass, from the 
Latin missa, a contracted form of missio, which signifies a dismissal, 
or permission to depart after the sacrifice is ended. The English 
word Mass dates from the reintroduction of Christianity in the 
sixth century under S. Gregory the Great. The Latin term was in 
use in the second century ; it occurs in a letter of Pius I., addressed 
A.D. 166 to the Bishop of Vienne. The expression there, is, Missas 
agimus. Pope Cornelius, A.D. 254, says that on account of the severity 
of the persecution Christians could not celebrate Mass (Missas) in 
those catacombs that were well known (Epist. ad Lupercinum). The 
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There is one Victim for sin, says S. Paul, and one 
only, Jesus Christ ; and since that is sufficient for the 
whole world, there is and can be no other for eternity. 

By one oblation; wherefore, says S. Thomas 
Aquinas, ‘ He sits as Lord, and is not as if He were a 
minister, like the legal priest; because the latter did 
not take away sins by one victim, and therefore he had 
to offer many and often; . . . but the Victim which 
Christ offered takes away sins. He has perfected by 
one oblation that which He has made, by reconciling 
and joining us to God as our beginning (principio): 
sanctified for ever; because the Victim offered by 
Christ, Who is both God and Man, has an everlasting 
power of sanctifying ' (Comm. in Heb. x. 14). 

What other Victim of Redemption except Christ 
do we recognise in the sacrifice of the Altar—what 
other do we expect? None. In this divine sacrifice 
which is effected in the Mass, that same Christ is con- 
tained and bloodlessly immolated Who offered Him- 
self once upon the Cross bloodily ' (Conc. Trid. Sess. 
xxii. c. ii.). 

But, it is objected, S. Paul does not merely say 
there is only one Victim; that is, one in number, one 
individual sacrifice, contrasted with others which are 


plural number, Missæ, arose from the very ancient custom of formerly 
having two dismissals or missiones : the first, when after the Gospel 
&nd sermon the catechumens, penitents, and unbelievers were ordered 
to withdraw ; and the second, when all the initiated faithful were dis- 
missed at the conclusion of the whole service with the words still re- 
tained in the Latin Liturgy— Jte, missa est— Go, it is the dismissal ;’ 
and in Greek, &àroAíec0e and spoéA0ere, Thus there were originally 
the Missa Catechumenorum and the Missa Fidelium, corresponding 
with the two portions of the one sacred service. Hence the frequent 
use of the expression, Missas facere, Missarum solemnia, to sig- 
nify the celebration of even a single Mass, See Rock's Hierurgia, 
vol. i, p. 297-304, and Benedict XIV. De Sac. Miss. lib. ii. c. i. 
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many in number; he declares that there was also only 
one oblation of the one Victim, . e. one act of sacrifice, one 
presentation of the saving Blood. ‘Once He hath ap- 
peared for the destruction of sin by the sacrifice of 
Himself; and as it is appointed unto men once to die, 
and after this the judgment, so also Christ was offered 
once to exhaust the sins of many’ (Heb. ix. 26-28). 
‘By His own Blood [He] entered once into the holies’ 
(ibid. 12). "Where, we ask again, is there in this state- 
ment any contradiction. to the Mass? The oblation 
which S. Paul says was made once only is the obla- 
tion by death: it is that which, beginning with the 
Incarnation, was perfected by blood-shedding. All the 
Apostle's reasoning, allusions, and illustrations revolve, 
so to speak, round this fact as their central idea. What 
he means by ‘once’ will be seen by what he means by 
the word ‘often’ with which the ‘once’ is compared. 
‘Nor yet that He should offer Himself often, as the 
high priest entereth into the holies every year with 
the blood of others: for then He ought to have suffered 
often from the beginning of the world’ (ix. 25, 26). 
Each separate offering by the high priest every year 
was accomplished by the distinct blood-shedding of 
victims numerically distinct from each other; there- 
fore as the same victims could only die once to fur- 
nish the expiatory blood, so many sacrifices meant so 
many different victims, and also so many separate 
oblations of their blood. But the one Christ was 
olny one Victim, and as He did not rise from the tomb 
to die again, for ‘in that He died He died once,’ so His 
blood-shedding by death corresponded with the unity 
of His person as a Victim. The blood-sheddings of the 
Old Law were many, because the victims were many: 
that of Christ was one, because He was the all-sufficient 
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and only Victim of salvation. S. Paul, therefore, affirms 
that Christ offered Himself only once by suffering, blood- 
. shedding, and death ; there was one ‘ oblation of the Body 
of Jesus Christ once’ (x. 10), as compared to the obla- 
tion of the bodies of animal victims; and as those were: 
made by a real physical destruction of their animal 
life, that oblation of Christ’s Body which took place on 
the Cross was never repeated: once only ‘ He suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried,” 
as the Creed declares. 

Is there anything in the Mass which implies the 
contrary ? So far from it, the Mass is a perpetual wit- 
ness to the fact of that single death: it is one of the 
most striking attestations of that historical, as well as 
dogmatical, truth of the Christian faith, that Christ. 
died for the world; it is the prolonged echo of the 
mighty words, ‘It is finished; it is the perpetually 
visible link of every generation of the Church with 
that which in the persons of the first disciples stood 
around Calvary, as before they had sat at the Paschal 
table with the Lord. What can be a more conspicuous 
testimony to the one death of the one Victim than that 
august rite which, instituted by Christ Himself, ‘ shows 
forth the Lord’s death till He come’—that death 
without whichit would have had neither a meaning nor 
an existence? 

The offering to which S. Paul alludes as having 
been made once, and which, therefore, can never be 
repeated, is also characterised by another feature besides 
that of immolation by death. It was made in order to 
‘obtain eternal redemption,’ ‘ to cleanse our consciences 
from dead works,’ to preserve for us an ‘ eternal inherit- 
ance,’ an entrance into heaven by ‘a new and living 
way, ‘sanctification,’ ‘the destruction of sin,’ and ‘ the 
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exhaustion of the sins of many’ (Heb. ix.). It was ‘ once’ 
made, not only numerically, but in the sense of perfec- 
tion ; it required no addition of the same kind; in a 
word, it was made to accomplish and seal the whole 
scheme of divine mercy towards man. 

That sacrifice which was once offered by death, and 
with the above-mentioned objects and fulfilment, can 
never be repeated, because to repeat it would be to 
deny its sufficiency for the purpose intended : it would be 
io place it in the rank of the old sacrifices which it had 
abolished by its superior perfection. By the sacrifice 
on the Cross, once offered, the price of the redemption 
of the fallen race of man was more than adequately 
paid ; obedience and satisfaction of an infinite value 
were rendered to and accepted by God, in behalf of 
the whole world of sinners, past, present, and future; 
peace was restored between heaven and earth ; no other 
victim than Christ, no other sacrifice of redemption, 
no new satisfaction of expiation, no new merit on the 
part of Christ, was required or possible, for infinity of 
value cannot be increased. Christ by that one oblation 
opened a fountain of inexhaustible grace for the salva- 
tion of man, so that whatever means of pardon, fel- 
lowship with God, and eternal life, are available for the 
reparation of the Fall in each individual man, are 
entirely owing to the bloody sacrifice once offered on 
the Cross. What contradiction is there in the Mass to 
this fundamental doctrine of Christianity and of the 
Catholic Church ? Do we say that Christ is offered in 
the Mass because the sacrifice on Calvary was incom- 
plete on the part of the God-man? Do we say that 
not enough satisfaction and adoration were rendered by 
Him to God when He breathed His last breath, or that 
ihe precious Blood was unequal to cleanse the sins of 
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the world? Do we say that the Mass is the original 
cause of redeeming grace and the original treasury of 
infinite merit, and the original fountain of the Sacra- 
ments ? 

On the contrary, the chief purpose of the Mass is 
to apply practically to the souls of men those benefits 
which the sacrifice of the Cross had, so far as it de- 
pended upon God, already procured : it is a channel of 
the effects of redemption, not the spring-head : it is not 
a sacrifice distinct from that of the Cross, and additional 
to it, as the different victims and sacrifices of the Old 
Law were independent of, and additional to, each 
other, but it is a renewal and repetition of the * once 
offered’ oblation, by being a renewed and repeated sacri- 
ficial presentation of the same victim, in another and 
unbloody manner. 

‘Christ,’ says S. Augustine, was once offered in 
Himself' (meaning on the Cross), ‘and nevertheless 
He is immolated in a mystery every day for the people’ 
(Ep. xcviii. n. 9, ad Bonif.). 

We have seen in what sense S. Paul declares that 
Christ has been ‘ once’ offered: he excludes the bloody 
offering of Christ as our Redeemer from the possibility 
of repetition ; there can be no more sacrificial acts of 
that kind; the first was the last. He also excludes 
from the class of efficacious victims all except the 
Lamb of God. Now, as his words must be taken in 
the precise sense in which he intended them to be taken, 
and in no other, it is evident to demonstration that 
they do not convey even a shadow of condemnation of 
the doctrine of the Mass: they neither contradict and 
clash with it, nor touch even the remotest fringe of the 
question in an antagonistic manner. There is but 
one Victim offered in the Mass, Christ Jesus, ‘ yester- 
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day, and to-day, and the same for ever’ (Heb. xiii. 8) ; 
neither is He really slain there, nor is He offered to 
God there, as a ransom for the sins of the. world ; be- 
cause both theso deeds were consummated on the Cross, 
and do not again take place in the Mass. 

It may be useful to notice here a text which is fre- 
quently cited from the Acts of the Apostles, as confirma- 
tory of the argument drawn from the Epistle to the 
Hebrews against the Mass. Christ, it is said, has not 
only ‘ passed into the heavens,’ but S. Peter has de- 
clared that He would never leave that abode until the 
last day: ‘Whom heaven indeed must receive until the 
times of the restitution of all things’ (iii. 21). If, then, 
He is to be retained in heaven until ‘the restitution of 
all things,’ how can He be present repeatedly in the 
Mass? We reply that Christ remains in the heavens 
as His permanent dwelling-place in that visible and 
corporeal mode of presence with which He * was 
taken up into heaven:’ He is there in His natural 
though glorified state, and as He will be seen on His 
return with clouds of glory (Acts i. 11; Matt. xxiv. 
30; Apoc. i. 7). His presence in the Mass is not 
similar in its mode, nor does He leave, for a second, the 
local heaven where ‘ He sitteth at the right hand of 
God,’ in order to offer Himself in the Mass. The 
words of consecration are not said over the glorified 
Body of Christ, as it exists in heaven, so as by their 
operation to transfer Christ from one place to another 
place. The act of sacrifice in the Eucharist is not like 
that by which the victims under the Old Law were first 
present bodily, and then dedicated and slain, the victim 
being locally on the spot of immolation before it was 
immolated. In the Eucharist the consecrating words act 
directly on the substance of the bread and wine, and the 
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effect is a cessation of that substance—of which cessation 
the terminal result is the presence of Christ. There 
is, therefore, no bringing of Christ out of heaven, in the 
ordinary sense of the word ‘bring,’ but there is a new 
act and mode of the presence of the Body and Blood 
which are upon the Christian altar simultaneously with 
that presence of Christ in heaven in His own natural 
and non-Eucharistic form, which undergoes there no 
change, either local or of any other kind. This is the 
true answer to the objection; but it may.also be ob- 
served, that to affirm that Christ never leaves the heavens, 
even for a brief period, is an assumption not provable 
from the Scriptures. 

Our Lord was certainly seen by S. Paul on his way to 
Damascus, and apparently was so near as to be heard 
and spoken to; the light from His presence blinding 
S. Paul with its effulgence. 

He was seen by me,’ says the Apostle; and the vision 
was evidently similar in kind to that of others who had 
beheld Christ with their bodily eyes. ‘He was seen 
by Cephas, . . by more than 500 brethren at once, . by 
James, then by all the Apostles, and last of all He was 
seen also by me’ (1 Cor. xv. 8. * The God of our fathers 
hath preordained thee that thou shouldst see the Just 
One, and shouldst hear the voice from His mouth' (Acts 
xxii. 14). 

On another occasion in Jerusalem, the Lord stand- 
ing by him said, ‘Be constant’ (Acts xxiii. 11). Had not 
S. Paul beheld the actual body of Christ, like the rest 
of the Apostles, his testimony would not have been that 
which he claimed it to be—the evidence of an eye- 
witness (1 Cor. xv. 15). ‘Have not I seen Christ 
Jesus ?' (ix. 1.) 

‘ Christ,’ writes S. Thomas Aquinas, ‘ by ascending 
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once into heaven obtained for Himself and for us per- 
petually, the right and dignity of the celestial abode; 
but it is no derogation to that dignity if Christ, by a 
certain dispensation, sometimes descends in His body 
to the earth, either that He may show Himself to all 
men, a8 in the judgment, or to some individual specially, 
as to Paul’ (Sum. iii. q. lvii. ar. 6 ad 8). 

Whether on the latter occasion Christ quitted the 
heavens locally, or was in two places at once, is doubtful ; 
but that Scripture does not exclude the fact, or possi- 
bility of the first supposition, is absolutely certain. 

Leaving this question aside, let us now pass on to 
&nother argument which is considered by many to be 
very weighty against the Mass. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE EUCHARIST AS A COMMEMORATIVE SACRIFICE. 


Ir is objected to the Catholic doctrine that the 
Eucharist cannot be a real sacrifice in which Christ is 
actually present because it was instituted in memory 
of Him: * Do this for a commemoration of Me’ (Luke 
xxii. 19). We have, however, to deal with facts, and 
not with imaginary meanings of words. Did our Lord 
Himself consider that the commemoration which He 
meant and instituted was incompatible with the idea, 
or fact, of His personal presence? If not, then the 
Protestant argument falls to the ground. Our oppo- 
nents will admit that the Apostles were commissioned 
to do precisely what their Master did, and precisely for 
the same object. His conduct was their sole rule. 
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Now when our Lord said, Do this for a commemoration 
of Me,’ He told the Apostles to do what He first did 
Himself. What, then, had He done? Consecrated the 
bread and wine, and by His word changed their sub- 
stance into that of His own Body and Blood: it was 
this placing of Himself, by a sacrificial act, in the 
mystical position of a Victim, and offering Himself to 
them as sacramental food, under the appearance of 
bread and wine, which constituted the commemoration 
of Himself. Christ therefore, being present in His 
visible person before the eyes of His Apostles, did an 
act which was a memorial of Himself. His presence 
did not destroy the representative nature of the act. 
As by the offering of blood in the Old Law, there was 
made a commemoration of sins’ (Heb. x. 8), so by 
the offering of Christ in the Eucharist there was made 
a memorial, not of sins, but of Christ the Saviour from 
sin, which salvation He perfected by His death on the 
Cross. Whenever in the Old Law the blood of vic- 
tims was presented before God as a sin-offering, it was 
at the same time not only an expiatory act, so far as 
the Law could expiate—which could not cleanse the con- 
science from guilt—but it was a continual proclamation 
that sin had not been truly atoned for; it was a blood- 
writing of continued condemnation, although fore- 
shadowing a future and real expiation. The repeated 
presence of Christ, on the contrary, as a Victim on the 
altar, is a repeated testimony that sin has been ex- 
hausted;' it is a memorial of the reign of life and 
peace that has succeeded to that of death and of sepa- 
ration between God and man. ‘ This is the only com- 
memoration which makes God propitious to men’ 
(Origen, Hom. xiii. in Levit.). If the personal presence 
of Christ is inconsistent with any commemoration of 
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Himself, how can it then be true that ‘He is always 
living to make intercession for us’ (Heb. vii. 25) in 
heaven itself?* His personal intercession at the 
right hand of God is continual, and yet it rests for 
its efficacy upon the perpetual presentation before God 
of His merits and past death: is not this act a com- 
memoration ? Not one like that in the Mass, for Christ 
is not mystically slain in heaven as He is in this sacra- 
ment upon earth : it is, however, a commemoration, and 
a sacerdotal act, for it is as High Priest after the order 
of Melchisedech that He pleads the virtue of His 
Passion before the eternal throne. ‘ He preferred to 
carry with Him into heaven the wounds received for us, 
rather than to efface them, in order that He might show 
to God the Father the cost of our liberty’ (Ambros. in 
Luc. 1. x. n. 170). 

If then even the visible presence of Christ in His na- 
tural and non-sacramental state is compatible with the 
idea and the fact of a commemoration of Himself, still 
more is it compatible with such a kind of memorial rite 
as is the Eucharist, where Christ is hidden although 
present, where He is present in a mode different from 
that of His presence in heaven, where, from the time 


* The intercession of Christ in heaven, which derives its efficacy 
from the perfection of His past merits, is not a prayer in the proper 
sense of the word, but it is such a manifestation to God of His most — 
holy human wil), whether tacit or explicit and oral, as is alone fitting 
for Him to make who ‘is set on the right hand of the throne of Ma- 
jesty’ (Heb. viii. 1), and to whom ‘all power is given in heaven and 
in earth’ (Matt. xxviii. 18). ‘Prayer is not only the representation 
of my will, but it seems to connote or include the absence of full and 
absolute power in the supplicant ; . . . therefore we do not say, speak- 
ing with strict accuracy, that Christ prays to God, although, in a less 
rigorous sense, He may be able to pray and to entreat. ... We do not 
ask Christ to pray for us, but to have mercy upon us’ (De Lugo, De 
Incarn. disp. xxvii. sec, 4, n. 63, 62). 
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that His ministers began to fulfil His own com- 
mand, they have been the only visible celebrants of 
the sacrifice, and where the external signs of those 
elements, whose substance has been changed, remain 
unaltered in appearance. 

The Eucharist has been truly called by S. Jerome 
a type of the passion’ (Contr. Jovin. ii. c. ii.), and by 
Gelasius the celebration of ‘the image and likeness of 
the Body and Blood of Christ’ (Cont. Eutych. Bib. Max. 
t. viii. p. 708), 7. e. of the Body and Blood as offered 
on the Cross. It is the representation, in a bloodless 
form, of the sacrifice of Calvary; it is a ‘ sacrifice corre- 
sponding to the passion,’ and appropriately said to be 
‘the passion offered in sacrifice ;’ ‘because in all our 
sacrifices,’ says S. Cyprian, ‘we make mention of the 
passion, since the passion of the Lord is the sacrifice 
which we offer’ (Ep. Ixiii. ad Cæcil.). 

Our Lord, says the Council of Trent, left us ‘a 
sacrifice by which that bloody sacrifice to be accom- 
plished on the Cross once, should be represented, and 
its memory remain until the end of the world’ (Sess. 
xxii. c. i.). So S. Thomas Aquinas writes: The 
celebration of this sacrament is a certain representative 
image of the passion of Christ, which (i. e. passion) is 
His true immolation, and therefore the celebration of 
this sacrament is called the immolation of Christ’ 
(Summa, iii. q. Ixxxiii. ar. I.); according to S. Augustine’s 
saying, that ‘the likenesses of things are called by the 
names of what they resemble.’ ‘ Christ,’ says a writer of 
the fourth century, ‘Who alone died for us, is the 
same Who, being immolated throughout the several 
houses of the Churches, in the mystery of bread and 
wine, refreshes us;’ and he adds that ‘ Christ willed 
that souls should be sanctified by the precious blood, 
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through the image of His own (real) passion’ (Gauden- . 
tius Brixiensis, Serm. ii. in Exod. ad, Neophyt.). 

All sacraments are channels through which the 
sanctifying virtue that flows from the passion of Christ. 
is communicated; but in the Eucharist the whole 
action is intended to represent the passion itself, as 
well as to impart its virtue. Moreover, this represen- 
tation is not merely that which even the visible ritual 
embodies and expresses; it is not only an august 
drama, intended to renew and republish the past cru- 
cifixion of Christ, and so impress it on the understand- 
ing, affections, and memory of the faithful. This is 
but a part of the commemorative side of the Eucharist : 
for this mystery is also a commemoration made to 
God; and it is the non-recognition of this ineffably 
wonderful characteristic of the Eucharist, that leads so 
many Protestants to suppose that the presence of 
Christ Himself, besides being needless, is actually 
inconsistent with any commemorative service at all. 
Once, however, let it be understood that the Eucharist. 
is a divinely appointed mode of ‘showing forth the 
Lord’s death,’ not only for the edification of the faithful 
by its symbolical aspect as a sacred ritual, but as a real 
oblation offered to God by Christ Himself as the princi- 
pal High Priest, and then it will be immediately per- 
ceived that the commemorative power, so to say, of the 
Eucharist, is increased to an immense extent by the 
presence of the Redeemer. Who can plead the merit of 
His own death so mightily as the Victim Himself? 
Why should this intercessory commemoration be made 
80 efficacious by His personal presence in heaven, and 
be at the same time so incongruous upon earth ? 

The presence of Christ in the Eucharist gives 
reality to what would otherwise be a figure only; it 
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vivifies what would otherwise be a mere dead picture; it 
brings down, and diffuses among the souls of men daily, 
the fruit of the Cross, by the hands of the Crucified 
Himself; Christ, Who said, Do this for a commemora- 
tion of Me,' becomes, through His ministers, His own 
Memorialist before God in behalf of His redeemed. 
Those non-Catholics who admit the real presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist have a much deeper apprecia- 
tion of its nature than those who deny it, but they are 
Still far from the full truth so long as they fail to per- 
ceive that the act by which that presence is produced is 
a true sacrifice. In fact, the Catholic doctrine alone 
brings out in all its prominence, clearness, and em- 
phatic meaning, the representative nature of the 
Eucharist. Nothing can possibly reproduce the sacri- 
fice of the Cross, for the purpose of pleading its in- 
finite merits, so perfectly and with such an unapproach- 
able excellence of similitude, as that act which is itself 
a sacrifice and is presented to God by the same High 
Priest Who expiated the sins of the world on Calvary. 
What other kind of commemoration can equal that ? 

The Hebrews by the victims of animals which they 
offered up to God celebrated a prophecy, such as was 
in many and various ways worthy of so great a thing— 
the future Victim which Christ offered. Wherefore 
Christians now celebrate the memory of that same com- 
pleted sacrifice by the most holy oblation and partici- 
pation of the Body and Blood of Christ’ (Augustinus, 
Cont. Faustum). 

It is not difficult to conceive that the true doctrine 
of the death of Christ as a propitiation and redeeming 
sacrifice, in contradistinction to its being merely an 
exemplary heroic martyrdom, may fade away from the 
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creed of members of those religious communities which 
deny the Eucharist to be.a sacrifice, but such a funda- 
mental error is one into which no Catholic can by any 
possibility fall. 

The sacrifice of the Mediator as a great act of 
Atonement is to the most ordinary Catholic no mere 
dogma, no mere history, no mere theological convic- 
tion; nor is it a truth which is only occasionally 
brought before his mind. It lives perpetually fresh 
in the Mass; it evokes his deepest affections, and is 
ever gathering into one central worship all the currents 
of his devotional life. 

As long as the Catholic Church exists upon earth, 
so long will the doctrine of the Cross be as strongly 
stamped on the minds of its devout members as if they 
had been present upon the mount of Calvary itself. 
The Mass is far more than the inspired written revela- 
tion of God; for whilst we learn from the latter the 
truth about Christ, we behold in the former, with the 
eye of faith, the Divine Redeemer and Victim Himself 
actually present; and if we partake of Him by Holy 
Communion, we are, as S. Chrysostom said, Com- 
mingled with Him, and we are of one body and blood 
with Him.’ Hence, in a striking passage of a sermon 
by Theodotus of Ancyra at the Council of Ephesus, in 
the fifth century, the altar is called ‘this redemptive 
table.’ He says that Christ ‘is now no longer laid 
in a manger, but exposed on this redemptive table. 
For that manger was the mother of this table, and 
therefore is He placed upon this, that He may be eaten 
upon it, and become a redemptive food to believers’ 
(Harduin. i. p. 1652 e; quoted in ‘Jesus the Son of 
Mary,' by J. B. Morris, vol. ii. p. 170). 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE SACRIFICIAL IMMOLATION ; AND THE PRIESTHOOD. 


In the sacrifice on the Cross there was necessarily a 
physical destruction of life: our Lord died in the full 
and ordinary meaning of the word. Such another 
destruction was impossible, but an act takes place in 
the Eucharist which is as near to the death on the 
Cross as is possible, according to the nature of the pos- 
sibilities of the case. This effect, which is, in the 
acceptation of God, morally equivalent to a real destruc- 
tion, is the result of the consecration by which Christ 
is placed on the altar in the condition of a victim. He 
is not merely present, but He is present in a state 
which is a kind of death. The substance of the bread 
and wine has passed away, nothing of them remaining 
but the accidents or species, and our Lord has lowered 
Himself, by an unspeakable condescension, so as to 
submit to a mysterious relation towards them which 
renders Him, as it were, passive; for through them He 
is moved and carried about, and enters the bodies of 
the faithful as food. He Who is Life Eternal seems as 
if He were no longer living. He is in the Eucharist 
with all the perfection of His Godhead, and all the com- 
plete nature, functions, and glory of His Manhood ; all 
that He is in heaven He is in His Sacrament, but He 
does not manifest His corporal life in the Sacrament, 
nor is He able to exercise it there as He does in heaven. 
‘Every action which is connatural to His bodily life, 
and depends upon the senses, ceases’ (Franzelin. De 
Euch. p. 269). 

Although it is utterly impossible for us to under- 
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stand a mystery as clearly as if it were not a mystery, 
yet we can form a notion of the Eucharistic presence 
sufficiently intelligible for the necessary distinction that 
should be made between it and that of our Lord as He 
was when living on the earth, or as He is in heaven. 
Analogy will aid us in some degree: water in a state 
of vapour, for instance, is still water, but whilst it is in 
ihe condition of vapour it cannot act precisely as it 
does when it is fluid, and not vaporous, The one con- 
dition bars and suspends the other. So, to raise our 
thoughts from this homely illustration, the sacramental 
state, so long as it lasts, is a kind of suspension of the 
natural state of Christ's humanity; a suspension which, 
of course, begins in, is limited to, and ends with, His 
presence in the Sacrament. As His Godhead is said 
io have emptied itself by assuming the Manhood, so 
Christ, Who is now in His glorified human nature, 
assumes in the Eucharist a mode of presence which is 
expressive of sacrificial destruction. ‘ Although by the 
consecration Christ is not substantially destroyed, He is 
nevertheless destroyed. . . in so far as He takes upon 
Himself an inferior condition, and such & one as is 
rendered inapt for the human uses of the human body ; 
wherefore, in respect to the human mode’ (i.e. of the 
human body), He is the same as if He became real 
bread, and were fitted and prepared as food. This 
change is sufficient for a true sacrifice; for that be- 
comes capable of being eaten which before was not 
capable; and it becomes eatable in such a sense that it 
is no longer applicable for other uses except in the man- 
ner of food; and this is a greater change than others 
which have been held, in the estimation of men, to 
suffice for a true sacrifice’ (De Lugo, De Sac. Euch. 
disp. xix. sec. 5). His Body and Blood, so far as 
F 
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His presence is linked to the species, are resigned in 
a certain way to the will of creatures, just as if He were 
something inanimate; He places Himself in such a 
condition that He, the High Priest for the whole 
Church, of which He is the Head, expresses (and the 
Church also through Him) in His most sacred Body 
and Blood the supreme dominion of God, and the abso- 
lute dependence of every creature; of which [creation] 
He the Man Christ Jesus is the First-born; and He, 
at the same time, sets forth that satisfaction for guilt 
which was formerly consummated on the Cross by the 
delivering up of His Body and the shedding of His 
Blood (Franzelin. De Euch. p. 380). 

There is another opinion, with such names as 
S. Bonaventura, Suarez, and others for its support, 
which supposes that our Lord, either naturally or by a 
miracle, does exercise His senses in the Eucharist. 
The question has been stated compendiously by Father 
Dalgairns in the fourth chapter of his admirable trea- 
tise on the Holy Communion, to whieh I refer those 
who desire to enter more fully into this deep but most. 
interesting subject. 

The quasi-death in the Eucharist is also eminently 
signified by the particular mode which our Divine Lord 
has instituted of accomplishing His mystical death ; for 
instead of one indivisible formula of consecration, the 
sacrificial words are twofold; the Body of Christ being 
placed on the altar by virtue of the words which alone 
consecrate the bread, and the Blood of Christ being 
placed on the same altar by virtue of the words which 
alone consecrate the wine. Thus, although, in conse- 
. quence of the necessary union existing between the 
Body and Blood of the ever-living Christ, where one is 
ihere the other must also be, still, so far as the presence 
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of His Body and Blood depends on the force of the con- 
secrating words, the Body and Blood come separately 
into the state of sacramental presence. Hence this 
double and distinct consecration, by separate acts and 
words, is not merely a liturgical symbol of a sacrifice, 
only representative externally of the separation of the 
Body and Blood of Christ, but Christ has made it an 
essential part of the sacrifice. He obeys His own 
words and is present, so far as the consecrating act 
produces its effect, separately as to His Body, and 
separately as to His Blood. So real is this act of 
Christ, that if there be only a consecration of the bread, 
or only one of the wine, our Lord would be present, but 
not as a sacrifice, for the immolation would be absent, 
being incomplete. Where the sacrificial words are not 
used in their entirety, the mystical oblation does not 
take place; the Lamb is there, but not, ‘as it were, 
slain’ (Apoc. v. 6), for only the full word is the sword ; 
for ‘ by the word,’ says S. Gregory of Nazianzum, ‘ thou 
[the priest] attractest the Word, when using the voice 
for a sword thou dividest by a bloodless cutting the 
Lord's Body and Blood' (Ep. 171 al. 240 ad Amphiloch.). 

It is true that this sacrificial oblation of Christ, as 
& commemoration of Himself and by Himself, is invi- 
sible; so was the presentation of His merits to God 
ever invisible; so was His Godhead invisible when He 
was on the Cross, that Godhead which gave to the merits 
of His humanity their value. We live by faith, and in 
every sacrament the virtue is unseen; but so far as is 
possible, He has brought this mighty sacrifice within 
the range of the senses, by the institution of & min- 
istry which effects the sacrifice in a visible and au- 
dible manner. The words, * This is My Body, this is 
My Blood,’ are not historical words only ; they are ‘spirit 
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and life ;’ they are like the laws of Nature, only more 
sure and sublime, and act by the continuously present 
power of Him Who spake them once, that they might 
accomplish their work for ever until the end of the 
world. ‘The words sound, and pass away; neverthe- 
less the virtue which operates through them remains 
perpetually’ (Augustin. Cont. Faust. xix. c. xvi.) S. 
Ambrose, contrasting the shadow of the Old Law with 
that truer image of celestial things which the Church 
enjoys, says, ‘We have seen the Chief of Priests com- 
ing to us; we have seen and heard Him offering His 
Blood for us: we priests, according as we are able, 
follow in order, that we may offer for the people; weak 
indeed we are by our deserts, but still honourable by 
our sacrifice ; because, although Christ is not now seen 
to offer, He Himself nevertheless is made manifest as 
offering within us, He Whose word sanctifies the sacri- 
fice which is offered: He indeed is standing by as an 
advocate with the Father, but we behold Him not now; 
we shall behold Him in that hour when the image shall 
have, passed away, and the truth shall have come. For 
then these things which are perfect shall be seen, not 
through a glass, but face to face’ (In Ps. xxxviii. n. 25, 
et De Off. 1. i. c. xlviii. n. 248). 

The nature of the Eucharist is adapted to our pre- 
sent condition, which is midway between that of the 
ancient synagogue, which is past, and the final triumph 
in heaven, which is future. ‘ The first tabernacle was in 
shadow and figure ; the second is in figure and reality ; 
the third, in truth alone. In the first, the way is 
pointed out; in the second, it is given; in the third, it 
is possessed: . . . in the third nothing is in figure; all 
things there are in reality’ (Bruno Astensis, ap. Fran- 
zelin. De Sacramentis, p. 13). 
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So closely is that which is obvious to the senses 
connected with that which is unseen in the Eucharist, 
that S. Chrysostom says we there see Christ: ‘ When 
we are about to behold, during this evening, Him, as the 
Lamb slain and immolated, Who was affixed to the 
Cross, let us approach with trembling. ... When the 
Holy Ghost descends, when He touches the oblations, 
when thou seest the sheep killed and consummated, 
dost thou stir up a tumult?’ (Hom. de Comit. n. 8.) 

‘It is not a necessary condition for a victim that it 
should be in its own self obvious to the senses ; because 
it is offered to God, from Whom nothing is hidden; 
but it is sufficient if it is made obvious to our senses 
through some other thing beneath which it exists, in 
order that we may know that it is lying hidden therein, 
and that we may be able to handle it’ (Lessius, De 
Perfect. Div. lib. xii. c. xiii.). The same author ob- 
serves, incidentally, that the ordination of the Mass as 
a sacrifice makes it especially fitting that transubstan- 
tiation should take place; for otherwise the sensible 
appearances would only indicate that the substance of 
bread and wine was there, whereas now they only indi- 
cate that the Body and Blood of Christ are there, 
although unseen, except by means of the species. 

Since Christ, therefore, offers Himself as a sacrifice, 
representative and commemorative of that of the Cross, 
through the visible agency of His earthly ministers, 
He may thus be said to be beheld reflected in them, 
and especially in the sacrament which they consecrate. 


Tuer PRIESTHOOD. 


The relation between the priests of the Church to 
the sacrifice of the Mass is of such a nature, that when 
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believed in and understood, it throws a light upon the 
mystery which ought to dissipate one difficulty, at least, 
that is experienced by non-Catholics in regard to the 
Catholic doctrine. 

‘How,’ they say, ‘can there be such a power in a few 
words said over bread and wine that they are changed 
into the presence of Christ? Is it not an incredible 
presumption that mortals like ourselves should claim 
to place Jesus Christ upon an altar in the state of a 
victim and of food, and this, too, for all ages ?' 

If men professed to have such a power in and by 
themselves, and if the mere sacramental words, as vocal 
sounds, were supposed to have within them some in- 
trinsic quality that could slter the very nature of the 
matter, no doubt nothing could be more incredible. 
But this is a chimera, a controversial fiction, an irra- 
tional caricature of Catholic doctrine. All the super- 
natural power of sacramental words, and of ministers 
who apply these words sacramentally, comes from 
Christ Himself. The ministry and the words are His 
own institution. He, by his Incarnation and death, 
merited the right and power to originate and carry into 
effect this institution, and to endow it with permanent 
virtue. God might have chosen other ways of sancti- 
fying and saving the world; but, as a fact divine and 
unalterable, He has chosen a means of which the In- 
carnation is the essential basis. 

It is through His Incarnation that God has enabled 
the human nature which He assumed, to become, as 
S. Thomas Aquinas says, ‘a certain organ or instru- 
ment of the Divinity, and therefore it has imparted, 
in its operation, something of the Divine virtue' (De 
Veritat. q. xxvii. a. 4). Since this union of the 
humanity with the Godhead is a union with the per- 
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sonality of the Word, and indivisible, the humanity is 
the perpetual instrument of the Godhead to which it is 
joined. When, therefore, Christ instituted the sacra- 
ments, they were not the actions of God only, or of 
man only, but of the humanity as united to God ; and 
the divine virtue passed into them ; so that * the saving 
virtue flowed into the sacraments from the divinity 
through the humanity’ (S. Thom. Summa, iii. q. Ixii. 
A. 5). . 

Thus the power of sacramental words and actions is 
what it is solely because Christ is what He is: He has 
from the Cross drawn material words and substances 
to Himself, and quickened them by the contact of His 
passion into instruments of grace. In the Eucharist 
He has done more: for not only has He given to it a 
participation of the virtue of His merits, but He informs 
and inhabits it with that very Body and Blood, from 
which all the virtue communicated by the other sacra- 
ments is derived. The humanity which has redeemed 
us is there, without any barrier between it and us, ex- 
cept the thin veil of the species. 

The sacraments, however, cannot exist by them- 
selves ; and the Incarnate God has not chosen to remain 
upon the earth to effect His sacramental operations in 
His own visible person. In instituting them at the 
beginning, He also ordained, as an essential part of 
their institution, the codperation of human agents; 
and His right and power to appoint men for the pur- 
pose of acting in His place, and of producing the same 
effect as if He were visibly acting Himself, rest on pre- 
cisely the same foundation as His right and power to 
redeem the world—His Incarnation and death. He 
who had ‘all power’ could and did communicate and 
delegate that power to others inferior to Himself: He 
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did not part with His power, but He made others share 
it in the sense of becoming its administrators. He 
might have chosen angels for this purpose; but since 
He was man, and was born and died for man, He, as 
the second Adam, diffused His power amongst His own 
flesh and blood. Men were made the subordinate and 
Vicarious instruments of His humanity, as His hu- 
manity was made, by the hypostatic union, the instru- 
ment of His Godhead. | 

Thus mortal men became in their official character 
as His deputies, a kind of living sacrament of Himself, 
through whose souls and bodies He acts in the Church 
and on the world. The divine mission which the 
Father gave to Him did not stop within Himself, en- 
closed and sealed up; but by His own will He bade the 
supernatural current of grace and authority flow on 
through and beyond Himself. He took up, as it were, 
the original command to man, ‘increase and multiply’ 
—a command which, being given after the fall, spread 
human woe and death as well as life—and exalted it 
into a new meaning and a new sphere, when He, the 
risen Head of a risen race, increased and multiplied 
Himeelf in the persons of His servants, the ministers of 
the new kingdom. ‘ All power is given to Me in hea- 
ven and in earth; going therefore teach ye all nations, 
baptising them; . . whose sins you shall forgive they 
shall be forgiven; ... he that heareth you heareth Me." 
As Christ united men with Himself, and clothed them 
with the mantle of His own office, for the purpose of 
baptising, forgiving sins, and teaching in His name, 
so also He communicated to them the power of offering 
Him in sacrifice: ‘ Do this for a commemoration of Me.’ 
The participation in the priesthood of Christ, which 
was given originally to the Apostles, was not a solitary 
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privilege limited to them ; they were only the first link 
of a succession that will last until the end of the world. 
‘I am with you all days, even to the consummation 
of the world’ (Matt. xxviii. 20). Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost’ (John xx. 22). ‘I will ask the Father, and He 
wil give you another Paraclete, that He may abide 
with you for ever' (xiv. 16). 

The succession of the earthly priests of the New 
Law is the process by which, through a special sacra- 
ment in which the Holy Ghost confers upon them the 
sacerdotal character and power, they become associated. 
with Christ in His everlasting priesthood. Men can. 
depute their fellow-men to perform official actions which, 
being within the sphere of nature, require no higher 
power to accomplish their exercise; but supernatural 
actions require a supernatural gift; hence, therefore, 
Christ instituted the sacrament of Orders, by means 
of which He, through the Holy Spirit, enables men to 
do by grace what would be impossible to them without. 
grace. He links them to Himself by His own Spirit, 
and thus makes them capable of being fellow-workers. 
with Him in carrying out those functions of His priest- 
hood which no man can possibly fulfil by virtue of a 
merely human ability. 

Here at once we perceive a vast and remarkable dif- 
ference between the human priests of the Old Dispensa- 
tion and those of the New. The priests of the Old Dis- 
pensation not only were unable to offer any but carnal 
and typical victims, but they had no supernatural power 
to consecrate their sacrifices; and besides this, each 
priest acted, so to speak, in his own name, and on his. 
own individual account: he and his sacrifice were inde- 
pendent of the other priests and sacrifices of the Law: 

the priests of the Old Law were typical figures of the 
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future Christ, but they were not the official representa- 
tives and vicarious deputies of Him, or indeed of any 
priest higher than themselves. Their acts were not 
radiations from a central authority, of which they were 
the secondary instruments. So the old priesthood as 
an institution, and the priests as sacred personages, 
passed away together, because both were temporary, 
and the one could not exist: apart from the other. Not 
so is it with the earthly priests of the kingdom of 
Christ: they are not priests on their account, nor do 
they act in their own name, but they are the tempo- 
rary and visible ministers of Another; their priesthood 
flows from and resides in Jesus Christ; it is theirs 
because it is His; they do not derive it from a divine 
institution only, like the Aaronic priests from the Mo- 
saic law, but they derive and hold it as a delegated 
office from the God-man as an ever-living Person Who 
has an everlasting priesthood,—it is a work and gift 
of the Spirit. ! 

His priesthood continues because He Himself lives 

for ever, and hence it follows that it is by His virtue, 
grace, and power that the sacerdotal acts of all mortal 
priests operate divinely in the Church from age to age. 
Hence it is that when a true minister of Christ applies 
the sacramental words to the fitting matter, the effect 
is infallible, although invisible. For ‘an instrument,’ 
as S. Thomas says, ‘effects that which it operates by 
itself, so far only as it is moved by the principal 
agent’ (Summa, iii. q. Ixii. a. 4); and since in the Sa- 
craments Jesus Christ as man is the principal agent, 
the priest, who is His earthly ministerial instru- 
ment, cannot fail to accomplish what Christ intends to 
effect through him: he can no more fail than Christ 
can fail. Hence also it follows that the personal frailty 
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or sins of human priests cannot touch the efficacy of 
the sacraments, because they cannot touch the efficacy 
of Christ’s action in them: the divine virtue in passing 
from the satred humanity through the official medium 
of the priest as Christ’s ‘ambassador,’ ‘steward,’ and 
personifier (‘I have done it in the person of Christ,’ 
. says S. Paul, 2 Cor. ii. 10), cannot be soiled or impeded 
by the faultiness of the man. 

‘The priesthood is transacted on the earth, but it 
has the disposition (265) of heavenly things; for no 
mortal, nor angel, nor archangel, nor any created power, 
has ordained these things; it is the Paraclete Himself. 
.. . . When thou beholdest the Lord lying immolated, 
and the priest standing over the sacrifice and praying, 
and the surrounding multitude with their lips reddened 
with the precious Blood, dost thou indeed think that 
thou art amongst men and on the earth? Rather art not 
thou instantly rapt into the heavens? ....O miracle! 
. O the goodness of God! He Who sitteth above with the 
Father is at that very same moment held by the hands 
of all; and to those who desire, He gives Himself to be 
enfolded in their grasp’ (Chrysost. De Sacerd. 1. iii.). 

The personal action of our High Priest in His body 
the Church, and through His ministers, is frequently 
dilated upon by the Fathers. ‘Christ,’ says S. Augus- 
tine, * has not ceased to baptise ; but He still does this, 
not by the ministration of the body, but by the invi- 
sible working of His majesty’ (Cont. Litt. Petilian.). 

Of the Eucharist S. Chrysostom thus speaks : This 
voice’ (namely, ‘ This is My Body’), having been once 
uttered, effects a complete sacrifice in the churches at 
every single table, from that time to the present day, 
ever and ever until His coming’ (Hom. i. de Prodit. 
Jud. n. 6). Nothing can show more clearly the instru- 
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mental character of the priest’s office than the fact that 
when he consecrates the Eucharist he sinks his indi- 
viduality as a man, by using the words of Christ precisely 
as if Christ were speaking them in His own person, 
through the priest’s lips. When the priest says, This 
is My Body, this is My Blood,’ ‘he does not,’ as an 
ancient writer observes, whose work has been attri- 
buted to S. Ambrose, ‘ use his own words, but the words 
of Christ; therefore it is the word of Christ that effects 
this sacrament. What is the word of Christ ?—that 
truly by which all things have been made: .. it was 
not the Body of Christ before the consecration; but 
after the consecration it is now (I tell thee) the Body 
of Christ’ (De Sac. lib. iv. c. iv. inter Opp. Ambros.). 
It is this real relation between the priesthood of Christ 
and that of His earthly ministers, which, whilst it creates 
and fixes for ever the especial dignity of their office, 
also affirms their individual nothingness and unworthi- 
ness, by referring everything that is supernatural and . 
excellent in their office to Him from Whom it has 
sprung, and by Whose sustaining presence alone it is 
preserved and perpetuated from generation to genera- 
tion, undiminished alike in authority and virtue. 

‘The words of our Saviour whereby He effects the 
sacrament constitute the form of the sacrament: for 
the priest, speaking in the person of Christ, effects 
this sacrament’ (Decret. Eugenii IV. pro Armenis). 

There is a certain unity in error because there is a 
unity in truth : for the positive determines the negative, 
which is its contradiction. The denial of the power of 
any human being to produce the real presence of Christ 
on the Christian altar naturally leads to the denial of a 
priesthood as the especial administrators of the sacra- 
mental grace which Christ has established in His king- 
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dom. For if no extraordinary supernatural act like the 
Eucharist, in the Catholic sense of the term, is re- 
quired to be performed upon earth, what is the object 
of a class of men being endowed with such a super- 
human gift as is conferred by consecration to the 
priesthood ? On this theory, such an institution would 
be undoubtedly an unmeaning anomaly. . Ministers of 
religion, therefore, have come to be regarded as conve- 
nient for many purposes; for instance, by facilitating 
a division of labour, by conducing to order ecclesias- 
tical matters, and by acting as proxies for the laity, 
who are chiefly engaged in secular pursuits ; just as the 
judicial, military, and artisan classes are serviceable to 
ihe body politic at large. But that there is any real 
distinction between clergy and laity, and that Christ 
acts through the former as His only recognised official 
instruments in certain fundamental departments of re- 
ligion, in a way in which He does not act through the 
laity,—this is a belief which cannot live where the 
Catholic doctrine of the presence of Christ in the Eu- 
charist is rejected ; or if it exists at all, it is vague and 
lifeless, and is held, without any logical consistency, by 
the private fancy of individuals as a probable opinion, 
rather than as an essential part of the very structure of 
Christianity. 


CHAPTER IX. 
CHRISTIAN WORSHIP, AND THE CHRISTIAN SACRIFICE. 


ONE of the vital and most characteristic differences 
between the Catholic faith and all forms of Protest- 
antism turns on the relation that subsists between 
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Christ and His Church upon earth. According to the 
Protestant idea, the Church consists of a number of 
individuals who believe certain facts and doctrines 
about Christ, and who receive individually certain graces 
from the Holy Ghost. But the Church is not with 
them as with Catholics, an organic visible kingdom in 
which He now dwells, moves, and reigns. Their Christ 
ascended into heaven 1800 years ago; His personal 
work was finished on the Cross; between that past and 
the future when He will come again to judge the world 
there is a great chasm; and in the mean time men 
must do the best they can to arrive at the truth which 
He left behind Him in the written record of inspira- 
tion. Christianity is thus regarded as a series of 
phenomena—a history and an utterance, in many points 
most obscure, of certain doctrines about the soul and 
body, and a future state. It may be a message or a 
problem, but it is not a dispensation which the Founder 
still carries on by means of an authoritative ministry and 
laws.. The Church is, on this theory, merely the out- 
come of individual convictions, manifesting themselves 
for the sake of a convenient testimony and cooperation, 
in the form of congregational societies. The individuals 
make their own churches, which are neither higher nor 
better than they are themselves; and there is no ome 
Church of Christ at all, except by mental abstraction 
or poetica] fiction. | 

As thereis no essential distinction between clergy 
and laity, so there is no worship which cannot be 
equally offered up by all. If the clergy take a more 
prominent and public part in worship, it is for reasons 
of expediency and propriety, not because there is any 
especial kind of worship which they can render to God, 
and the laity cannot. 
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It is. this non-recognition of the Church as the liv- 
ing mystical body of Christ—this failure to perceive that 
the mediatorial office of Christ is being daily exercised 
by Him through His priests upon earth—this extinction 
of the sacerdotal feature of the kingdom of the Gospel— 
this heterogeneous and arbitrary fusion of clergy and 
laity—this confounding of the shepherds with the sheep 
—that lies at the root of one of the most extraordinary 
of all the results ofthe Protestant phase of Christianity. 

The Reformation has much to answer for; but 
probably it has done nothing which is a more signal 
corruption of the ‘faith once delivered to the saints’ 
than its effacement of that central idea of religion—the 
adoration of God by sacrifice. This is not a mere 
error about some detail in doctrine; it is one that has 
utterly abolished that especial mode ofacknowledging, by 
external manifestation, the supreme sovereignty of God, 
which was not only limited to God exclusively, and for- 
bidden.to be offered to creatures, however exalted, but 
was enjoined by God Himself from the beginning of 
the world, as a necessary and: fundamental part of the 
duty of His creatures towards Him their Creator. 
S. Augustine says of even the pagan worship by sacri- 
fice, ‘That those who know the Christian writings of 
both Testaments do not, in the case of sacrilegious 
rites of the pagans, blame them because they build 
temples and establish priesthoods and perform sacri- 
fices, but because they offer these to idols and devils’ 
(Ep. ccii. Ad Deo Gratias, q. iii. n. 18, and De Civ. Dei, 
l x. c. xx.. The denial that there is any sacrificial 
worship under the Gospel is, indeed, not only a blow at 
what is part of the public practical life of the Christian 
religion in particular, but it is a blow at all religion, 
not merely so far as it has been positively revealed by 
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God to the patriarchs and to the Jews, but even so far 
as it has been apprehended, however dimly and erro- 
neously, by those who had nothing to guide them but 
‘the ancient memories of a distorted tradition engrafted 
on the deep common instincts of their human nature. 

The Reformation broke off not only from the belief 
of the Catholic Church of the sixteenth century in cer- 
tain truths which were falsely called corruptions of Chris- 
tianity, but it severed itself from the most elementary 
and primeval idea of worship that had ever been known, 
believed in, and practised, by mankind throughout all 
previous ages and all countries. They who deny that 
there is any worship by sacrifice under the New Law 
do so on the alleged ground that their Christ has ful- 
filled the ancient types of the Mosaic Law by His 
death, and that since all the types are over, therefore 
All sacrifice is over. But they overlook a most import- 
ant point: the types were to be done away with by 
being fulfilled; and they were to be fulfilled, not in 
part, but in the entirety of their significance. Now 
the Jewish sacrifices were acts of public worship, acts 
of the Jewish people as the elect family or Church of 
God: there was not one single sacrifice of any kind 
which was not a mode and an act of adoration on the 
part ofthe people towards God. This idea and truth 
was in every possible way stamped upon the conscious- 
ness of every Israelite. God had arranged everything 
in His dealings and covenants with His ancient people 
80 as to train them up in the conviction that His reli- 
gion was preéminently a worship by external sacrifice. 
This revelation was an underlying element of all their 
worship, and the different kinds of sacrifice were only 
different modes of obeying and embodying this reve- 
lation. 
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When, therefore, the hour came for fulfilling the 
typical religion of the Jews by the reality which it pre- 
figured, it is clear that such a fulfilment absolutely re- 
quired that there should be a new and higher public wor- 
ship of God by sacrifice. The sacrifices of the Jews were 
not hieroglyphical or sacred histrionic ceremonies only: 
they were real acts of adoration, typical of, and to be in 
due tjme succeeded by, other acts of adoration which 
were to be sacrificial, like their prototypes, though in 
a higher order of worship. If there is no public sacri- 
fice in the kingdom of Christ perfecting by its august 
and ineffable superiority the figurative sacrifices of the 
Old Law, then the Mosaic types have not been replaced 
by the reality; which is equivalent to saying that 
Christ has not yet come. Tt is no answer to say that the 
Jewish typical sacrifices were perfectly fulfilled by our 
Lord's sacrifice on the Cross: for if so, we then ask, 
where is the accomplishment of the typical sacrifice in 
its essential character as an external worship of God? 
To claim fulfilment for the type, and in the same 
breath, to deny the fulfilment of its sacrificial quality, 
is to separate, without a shadow of a reason or autho- 
rity, that which God Himself originally joined together. 
The typical and sacrificial partsof the Jewish dispensation 
stand or fall together; they form one revealed whole: 
and to affirm, as Protestants do, that there is nothing in 
Christianity to correspond with the worship of God by 
sacrifice under the Old Law, asthe substance corresponds. 
with the shadow, is to renounce in the face of Judaism 
the very justification of Christianity itself. 

It is true that our Lord in dying upon the Cross did 
not merely expiate our sins; the very act by which He 
delivered up His life-blood was one of the highest 
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adoration: never before had God received such an 
acknowledgment of His Sovereignty, such an atone- 
ment for His offended Majesty, such a homage of 
thanksgiving, as when the Son of God and Man ‘ gave 
up the Ghost’ amidst the mocking insults of His 
murderers. Jesus Christ adored tho Blessed Trinity 
by means of the very sacrifice which He voluntarily 
endured; and He had that especial object, amongst 
others, in dying for the world. The perfect Redeemer 
was the perfect Adorer. | 

But had our Lord utterly finished on the Cross His 
sacrificial adoration by that one personal act, and had 
He given to man no means of adoring God by sacrifice, 
which should be a public religious manifestation of the 
Divine Sovereignty on the part of His Church, He 
would only have completed one portion of His media- 
torial office. Prophecy and type would then have failed 
totally, because for them to fail in a single point is to 
collapse altogether. 

The habit of fixing the mind almost exclusively 
upon the one fact of the atonement on the Cross, has 
led to & forgetfulness that this was only one exercise, 
however mighty and precious, of the priesthood of 
Christ; a priesthood which is everlasting, and is con- 
tinually in operation both in heaven and on earth for 
the benefit of man. The practical effect of Protestant 
theology has been so to exalt the particular act of 
Christ's death as to cast everything else into the shade; 
the doctrine that Christ Himself is our present great 
High Priest has been virtually effaced by that of the 
atonement; it has been buried in it as in a grave; 
thus a partial truth about Christ has ‘ dissolved Christ,’ 
by mutilating His mediatorial office, which is, and 
must be ever regarded as, an indivisible whole. The 
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Catholic doctrine, on the contrary, expresses the entire 
truth as it is revealed in Scripture, and the Catholic 
Church has ever lived upon, and embodied this truth in 
her worship, from the beginning of her existence in the 
days of the Apostles. Christ, according to S. Paul, is 
not a High Priest who has 1800 years ago disappeared 
and gone into the heavens, without maintaining that 
relationship with His Church which He commenced * in 
the days of His flesh, that is, in the period of His 
suffering state; but He is ‘a High Priest over the house 
of God’ (Heb. x. 21): not in the house of God, as a 
steward like Moses, who was faithful as a servant in all 
his house’ (Heb. iii. 5), but over and in the House of 
God. The House of God means the Church; it is 
distinctly called so by the Apostle: ‘ Which house are 
we’ (iii. 6) ; ‘ The house of God, which is the Church of 
the living God’ (1 Tim. iii. 15). What are, then, the 
leading ideas expressed by S. Paul’s words? (1) The 
present possession, not the past or future only, of 
Christ as the High Priest of His Church: ‘ Having 
therefore . . a High Priest. .. let us draw near’ 
(x. 19-22); (2) the present union of Christ with His 
Church by a real indwelling; for He is ‘the Son in 
His own house’ (iii. 6); the expression ‘own’ is to 
remind us that He has built it Himself: ‘I will build 
My Church’ (Matt. xvi. 18); and that He ‘has pur- 
chased it by His own blood’ (Acts xx. 28); and (8) 
we learn that Christ stands, in regard to His own 
Church as its High Priest, in the closest possible rela- 
tionship of a living head to a living body. He is ‘ the 
head’ (Eph. iv. 15) to ‘ His body, which is the Church’ 
(Coloss. i. 24), and to which He has so united Him- 
self that it is called His own flesh: ‘No man ever hated 
his own flesh, but nourisheth and cherisheth it, as also 
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Christ doth the Church; because we are members of 
His body, of His flesh, and of His bones’ (Eph. v. 
29, 80). | 

Why, we ask, is Christ in and over the Church, as 

her great High Priest, if it be not for the very purpose 
of enabling the Church to celebrate through Him, as 
her Head, the highest act of worship ? Why does S. 
Paul, whilst expressly writing about Christ, tell us * that 
every high priest taken from among men is ordained 
for men in the things that appertain to God, that he may 
offer gifts and sacrifices’ (Heb. v. 2), if there is such a 
fundamental difference between Christ and every typical 
high priest who has foreshadowed Him, as would be the 
case if our High Priest did not offer gifts and sacrifices 
for us in our collective character as a visible Church ? 

What can be more improbable than that the actual 
Christian Church should be the perfect antitype of the 
figurative Israel, and yet exhibit a congenital deficiency 
in that feature which pervaded the whole structure and 
life of Israel as the people of God— worship by sacrifice 7 
Is it not an hypothesis, even antecedently, most incre- 
dible on the face of it, that when our Lord came to 
institute the highest and final form of religion on the 
earth, He should omit from its system that very mode 
of adoration which God had formerly revealed to and 
ordained for man as the culmination of His service— 
omit it, too, without uttering one solitary word to pro- 
claim the unexampled change ? 

If the Protestant theory be true, the Jewish Church 
had been taught to long for a sacrifice which they might 
offer without a fear of abrogation, and without a taint, 
only to be mocked by its blank absence. They lost their 
old imperfect sacrifice, and gained no other to replace it. 
Their august temple, their national unity, and the pub- 
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lic and sacred centre around which their ritual revolved, 
were all to fall to pieces, and nothing was to rise up out of 
the ruins in their place, expanding what was narrow and 
glorifying what was earthly, by a transfiguration which 
should, whilst superseding the Mosaic pattern, still bear 
such resemblance to it as to be a perpetual testimony to 
the divine authorship and unity of both dispensations, 
the Law and the Gospel. There is also another con- 
sideration worthy of attention. Sacrifice, by its very 
nature, can be offered to God alone; for it is the visible 
recognition by man of His incommunicable rights over 
His creatures ; it transcends every other profession of 
faith; it is the highest summit of religion considered 
as a representative corporate worship; all the other 
lines of homage converge to it; nothing can be so due 
io the Divine Majesty as that which can be lawfully 
rendered to no being except God. ‘ Who has ever 
thought,’ says S. Augustine, ‘ that sacrifice ought to be 
rendered to any being except to that one whom he knew 
or considered or feigned to be God?’ (De Civ. Dei, I. x. 
c.iv.) ‘ Whoever heard of any priest of the faithful saying 
in the prayers, when standing at an altar built even over 
the body of a martyr to the honour and worship of God, 
“ I offer sacrifice to thee, Peter, or Paul, or Cyprian" ? 
Whereas in those places dedicated to their memories 
oblation is made to God Who made them men and mar- 
iyrs, and has associated them in heavenly honour with 
His holyangels. . . . Thatthese are not sacrifices to the 
martyrs he knows who knows the one sacrifice of Chris- 
tians which is also offered there. . . . We do not make 
priests nor offer sacrifices to our martyrs, because this is 
unbecoming, undue, unlawful, and is due only to the 
one God’ (ibid. 1. viii. c. xxxii.). | 

Yet if there be no sacrifice in the Christian religion, 
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there would be no religious act by which Christians could 
render to God that kind of external service which it is 
His sole prerogative to claim and receive ; an idea which 
is perceived to be still more extraordinary when we re- 
flect that the signal characteristic of the kingdom of 
Christ, as declared and prophesied by Himself, was to 
be a more perfect worship of God than had previously 
existed, and therefore one more intense in the exclu- 
siveness of its appropriation to Him: it was to be an 
‘adoration in spirit and in truth.’ As no higher kind of 
worship than sacrifice was known or revealed, the natural 
inference would be that the Christian adoration ‘in 
spirit and in truth’ would be effected by the highest and. 
purest kind of sacrifice that ever had been or ever could 
be offered; and yet, instead of this, the Protestant theory 
actually eliminates sacrifice itself entirely out of Chris- 
tianity ! It finds no place for that without which Chris- 
tianity would not be a religion at all, for it would be not 
like anything that God had ever revealed or prefigured ; 
it would in this respect be inferior to Judaism, and more 
divergent from one fundamental principle of worship 
than even some forms of paganism, which, corrupt as 
they were, nevertheless preserved the leading idea of 
worship by sacrifice. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH AND THE SACRIFICE. 


Ir is no mere coincidence that those who reject a 
sacrificing Church reject also a teaching Church. Praise 
and sacrifice were always the essential duties of man to- 
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wards God: praise, which has its root in knowledge and 
sacrifice, which is the expression of love. Hence, says a 
profound writer, Jesus Christ, as the Head of restored 
humanity, came to offer praise to God by the manifesta- 
tion of His name to men—Jesus Christ, Who was the 
Truth and taught the truth—and to offer His love by 
the sacrifice of Himself. Moreover, to continue and per- 
petuate His twofold work, * On the lips of His mystical 
body, His Society—the Church—He has left infallible 
truth ; and on His own altar the Victim from whose sanc- 
tity the sacrifice of every just man who mortifies himself, 
i.e. mystically slays himself in honour of God, derives all 
its value.’ Christ took upon Himself, by assuming our 
humanity, and accomplished, the natural duty which is 
the obligation of the human race. ‘The positive rites 
of sacrifice which preceded Him were only a prophecy of 
that august act, and the sacrifice of the Church is only 
& continuation of it. Moreover the two great duties 
which the Church enjoins on her ministers are those of 
praise, called monastically the office (officium), and sa- 
crifice’ (Taparelli, Saggio Teoretico di Dritto Naturale, 
note xxxvii.). 

The Church, therefore, acting in the name of Christ 
and for Him, both perpetually teaches His truth and per- 
petually offers His sacrifice. She teaches also the truth 
and offers sacrifice in that unity of faith, love, and fel- 
lowship which Christ has established in her by His own 
oneness and the presence of the one Holy Ghost. The 
Mass is emphatically the * Saerament of Unity. These. 
facts shed a suggestive light upon the reason why, as we 
have observed, the same persons who deny that Christ 
has upon the earth a Church infallibly teaching the 
truth should also, by a natural affinity of error, deny 
that He has upon earth a Church that offers sacrifice. 
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The Reformers, after breaking with the unity of the 
Catholic Church, kept up for a time some vague idea of 
sacrifice in the Eucharist—that is, they allowed it as an 
action of thanksgiving, but not as a propitiation. But 
now the very notion of worship by sacrifice, as a funda- 
mental part of Christianity, has disappeared from Pro- 
testantism as a system of religion. The opinions of a 
small theological school in the Church of England can- 
not be considered as a proof to the contrary. 

Such a complete misconception of Christianity could 
never have arisen in the minds of men if they had not 
lost that fundamental truth which I have mentioned— 
the relation of Christ to the Church as its High Priest. 
He is in' and over’ her; on earth as well as in heaven; 
in the present time as wellasinthe past. This Church, 
together with her Head, forms one organic kingdom, 
founded in and preserved byitsunity. Her worship, there- 
fore, is that which is presented to God by her members 
as they form one corporate whole. He who binds them 
together is Jesus Christ, and as He has given Himself 
to the Church, there is à mutual possession: He pos- 
sesses the Church, and the Church, by incorporation, 
possesses Him. It is by this marvellous union of Jesus 
Christ with His Church that He has enabled it to wor- 
ship God with the only sacrifice that can please Him. 
The Church without Christ for its Priest and Victim 
could have presented no sacrifice at all; for there was no 
other priest and no other victim in the whole world whom 
God would acknowledge except Christ. He is the end 
&nd consummation of all priesthood and of all sacri- 
fice. The offering of Christ on the Cross was evidently 
not such a mode of oblation as could serve the purpose 
required—namely, a sacrifice by the living Church, per- 
petually renewable, and lasting throughout the whole 
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period of its existence on the earth: it was isolated, 
transient, bloody, and not offered by the Church, but 
by Christ alone, and was never to be repeated. The 
infinite love of God solved the problem by the institution 
of the Eucharist; for through this means our great 
High Priest and Victim is in the midst of His Church ; 
there He fulfils His office; there He is present with all 
His merits, sufferings, and death, concentrated into one 
whole by the reality and unity of His Person; there 
Calvary is reproduced without its pain, and yet with all 
its virtue, the transient Cross being eternised by a com- 
memoration that unfolds the Divine Victim Himself, no 
longer dead, but alive for ever. ‘On the Cross He is 
still a stranger; in [the Eucharistic] worship He is our 
own possession, our one Victim. There He gave Himself 
for all men; here He gives Himself to each of us. 
There He is only the Victim; here He is acknowledged 
and adored as such’ (Moehler’s Symbolism, c. iv. sec. 34). 

This doctrine was clearly expressed at the Lateran 
Council held in 1215: * The Universal Church of the 
faithful is one; . . . in which He who is High Priest, 
the same is the sacrifice, Jesus Christ, whose Body and 
Blood are truly contained in the Sacrament ofthe Altar, 
under the species of bread and wine, the bread having 
been transubstantiated into the Body and the wine into 
the Blood, by the power of God' (IV. Conc. Lat. De Sum. 
Trinit.). ‘Since His priesthood was not to be extin- 
guished by death, Christ offered,’ says the Council of 
Trent, ‘ His Body and Blood to God the Father under 
the species of bread and wine, that He might leave to 
His beloved spouse, the Church, a sacrifice that was 
visible, such as the nature of men requires, by which the 
bloody sacrifice to be once accomplished on the Cross 
might be represented' (Sess. xxii. c. 1.). 
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Thus all things are sublimely fitted together: ‘ All 
are double one against another, and He hath made 
nothing defective’ (Eccles. xlii. 25). Christ, as the one 
High Priest of His own Church, offers Himself as the 
one Victim to God; and being not Visible in Person, 
He celebrates this august act of worship conjointly with, 
and through, His earthly ministers, the priests of the 
Church. He therefore offers this sacrifice, not sepa- 
rately from His mystical body, but as its highest and 
principal part. Ofthis He gave a visible example when 
at the Last Supper He celebrated the first Eucharist 
surrounded by His Apostles, out of whose unity, next 
to that of Christ, the Church has grown as a plant from 
its organic germinal shoot. Moreover, as Christ be- 
longs to His own Church and is one with it, so, by 
virtue of the other side of the same mystery, it is equally 
true that the Church offers up Christ; for the Church, 
as a whole, acts sacrificially through its appointed 
priests, who are the immediate and proximate conse- 
crators of the Eucharist. 

S. Ignatius, one of the Apostolic Fathers, thus 
speaks of that which S. Augustine calls the ‘Mystery of 
Remembrance’ and the ‘Mystery of Unity :’ ‘One is the 
Flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ, and one is the blood 
which has been poured out for us; one is the bread 
that has been broken for all, and one is the chalice dis- 
tributed to all; one is the altar to every church, and 
one is the bishop with the presbytery and the deacons, 
my fellow-servants' (Epist. ad Philadel.). 

S. Ignatius is here contemplating only one indivi- 
dual Church in its relation to its divine High Priest. But 
all the Churches are one through the coherence of their 
laity with the one priesthood, and of the one priest- 
hood with the one episcopate, of which, according to 
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S. Cyprian, ‘a part is held by each without division of 
the whole;’ and as the episcopate is one through its 
coherence with the Bishop of Rome, who is the one suc- 
cessor of that Peter ‘on whom Christ built the Church, 
and in whom He began and exhibited the source of 
unity’ (Cyp. De Unit.), the entire Catholic Church 
throughout the world is thus constituted one ‘ priestly 
kingdom,’ offering up the one Victim of propitiation 
and praise to the Divine Majesty. ' 

‘The Church,’ says S. Cyril of Alexandria, ‘is one 
and the mystery one; and the sacrifice not lawful, yea 
rather rejected and unable to please God, if it be not 
offered in the Church’ (De Adorat. in Sp. et Ver. 
l.xiii.). Commenting on Exodus xii. 46, ‘In one house 
shall it [the Passover] be eaten, neither shall you carry 
forth of the flesh thereof out of the house,’ he says, 
‘ They therefore carry forth the gift who do not offer it 
in the one Catholic house of Christ, that is, the Church’ 
(Adver. Anthropom. l. i). Theodoret also gives the 
same application to the words ‘in one house: This is 
observed by the faithful who partake of the divine mys- 
teries in the above Church of God, abominating the 
synagogues of the heretics’ (Quest. xxiv. in Exod.). 
S. Leo points out the intimate connection between the 
one Church and the one sacrifice when he says, ‘ Thou 
[Christ] in Thyself dost perfect all the mysteries, that 
as there is one sacrifice instead of every kind of 
victim, so there may be one kingdom formed out of 
every nation’ (Serm. lix. De Pass. Dom.). 

S. Jerome lays it down as a characteristic of heretics 
that they desert the altar-unity, so to speak, of the 
Church: ‘ The Apostle teaches that in the Church there 
is one . . . altar, and one faith, and one baptism, which 
heretics deserting, have fashioned (fabricaverunt) for 
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themselves many altars; not for the propitiation of 
God, but for the multiplication of iniquities’ (In Osee, 
C. viii.) ; ‘ sacrificing the Lamb outside the sacred 
and divine sheepfold, that is, the Church’ (ibid.). 
If this be Christianity, it is not to be wondered at if 
the deniers of the one sacrifice of the Mass are also the 
disbelievers in the one Church of Christ; for between 
the real Body of Christ and His mystical Body, the 
Church, there is a divine relationship, rendering an 
attack upon the one doctrine an attack upon the other. 
Since the Church of Christ, being one and visible, 
requires and possesses one visible sacrifice as the high- 
est expression of its corporate adoration of God, a con- 
sequence follows which forms another among the many 
important distinctions between the Church and all Pro- 
testant sects, namely, the absolute obligation of each 
individual member of the Church to take part in that 
public and representative sacrificial worship. It would 
be utterly contradictory to the principle of the unity of 
the Church, and a violation of its supernatural harmony 
as & Spiritual kingdom, ifits constituent members were 
not to cooperate, according to their measure of duty as 
ecclesiastics and laics, in that act which is preéminently 
the central worship of the mystical body of Christ, and 
in which Christ Himself, being the Offerer and the Ob- 
lation offered, is also manifested as the principal bond of 
union to His visible kingdom upon earth. Hence, the 
admission of converts to the divine mysteries was in 
ancient times a sign of full communion with the 
Church, and exclusion from them, after they had been 
once invested with the privilege, was a judicial condem- 
nation. S. Chrysostom informs us that in his time, 
before the more solemn part of the service began, the 
deacon made a proclamation in which these words 
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occur: ‘See that no spy be present, no one that cannot 
see the heavenly Blood shed for the remission of sins, 
no one unworthy of the living sacrifice, no unbaptised 
person, no one that may not touch the most tremendous 
mysteries with his polluted lips' (Hom. xxxvi. De Fil. 
Prod.). Let no infidel, no heterodox or heretical per- 
son be present’ (Apostol. Const. l. viii. c. vi.). In some 
places heretics were forbidden not only to be present at 
the Eucharistic mystery, but even to enter the doors of 
the church. The Council of Laodicea (861) made a 
rule of this kind. | 

It was by virtue of the same principle that the 
celebration of Mass by bishops and priests in other 
dioceses than their own became one of the recognised 
pledges and signs of ecclesiastical fellowship. ‘ Thus 
Polycarp celebrated Mass in Rome as a sign of his 
communion with the Pope Anicetus (Euseb. v. 28). 
S. Basil defies his enemies to prove that any of the 
clergy of Apollinaris had been received by him to com- 
munion of prayer or of the Eucharist (Ep. cexxiv. n. 2). 
Optatus shows the Donatists that they are not in 
apostolical union: There are there" [at Rome], he 
says, the tombs of the two Apostles. Tell me whether 
he, [the Donatist Bishop Macrobius,] ventured therein; 
whether he offered sacrifice there, where these two 
tombs exist" (xi. 4). Bishops who happened to be in 
foreign dioceses were obliged to celebrate on Sunday, 
that it might not appear that they were not in com- 
munion' (Klee, Treatise on the Church, Cox's trans. 
p. 18, note). 

In the Catholic Church, unity of faith, of fellow- 
ship, and of worship are all intimately connected with 
the unity of the Church and the one great Eucharistic 
Sacrifice. Whereas in the separated sects, since there 
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is neither unity of faith, nor even belief in the exist- 
ence of one corporate sacrifice, to which all public wor- 
ship converges, no moral obligation binds the indi- 
vidual members of these bodies to meet together for the 
adoration of God; it may be considered a useful ex- 
pedient and edifying practice, but it does not rank 
amongst the essential duties of the Christian religion. 
Their places of meeting are houses for preaching and 
prayer, but they are not Christian temples, because 
they have no true altar: however magnificent ex- 
ternally, they are in reality conventicles only, as the 
buildings of heretics and schismatics were designated 
by the Church from the earliest periods of Christianity. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE LAITY AND THE SACRIFICE. 


ALTHOUGH priests alone have the power to conse- 
crate the Eucharist, yet the Church has always recog- 
nised the important share of the laity in this mystery, 
according to their capacity. The priest alone can com- 
memorate Christ's death by the act of sacrifice; but 
the laity can also commemorate it by their communions. 
Christ, says S. Augustin, by bidding us to eat His flesh 
and drink His blood, ‘commanded that there should be 
a communication with His passion, and that we should 
sweetly and beneficially cherish in our memory that His 
flesh has been wounded and crucified for us’ (De Doct. 
Christ. c. xvi.). 

To show how that non-sacerdotal members of the 
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Church are, according to their several degrees of co- 
operation, associated with the sacrifice, it is only neces- 
sary to mention the fact that some of the very words 
that can be applied in their true proper sense to sacri- 
ficing priests exclusively have been also applied, meta- 
phorically and secondarily, to the laity. For instance, 
they have been called priests’ and described as offer- 
ing’ and even ‘celebrating.’ Benedict XIV. mentions, 
on the authority of S. Gregory of Tours, that a certain 
holy widow spent a whole year in prayer at a particular 
church, ‘ celebrating Mass daily, and offering up an 
oblation for the memory of her husband.’ 

The Anglo-Saxon king Sigebald,* in a curious letter 
to the great S. Boniface, archbishop and martyr, assures 
him that from a particular date he had always celebrated 
Mass for him, and that should he survive the archbishop 
he would continue the same practice as long as he lived. 

This language sounds strange to us now, and would 
be probably misunderstood by many, but it illustrates 
what I have been saying. I may add also that, in tho 
early times of severe persecution, a custom arose ac- 
cording to which the laity were often allowed to take 
the Blessed Sacrament with them to their private 
homes, and there, if no priest could be obtained, they 
elevated it, and, after praying, distributed it to them- 
selves and others of the faithful. This act was called 

* Sigebald, it seems, had petitioned S. Boniface through a priest 
that he would deign to allow himself to be ranked amongst his own 
bishops, ‘ut meus esses episcopus cum meo episcopo, Daniel,’ and 
he now informs S. Boniface that from the time that he had agreed to 
his request, he had offered up Mass for him, as well as for the other 
bishops of Sigebald. ‘ Notum sit tibi quod et eo tempore nomen tuum 
adscriptum habuissem, cum Missarum solemnia, celebrarem, simul 
cum nominibus episcoporum nostrorum, et modo non cesso quamdiu 


subsistam, et si supervixero tibi, cum nomine Patris nostri, Erenualdi, 
episcopi, tuum ascribo nomen’ (Epis. Bonifac. Ed. Serarius), . 
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an ‘ oblation,’ and those who thus offered were said by 
Tertullian to be ‘ priests to themselves’ (Petavius, De 
Potest. Consecrandi. c. ii.; cf. also Döllinger, Hist. Ch. 
Eng. trans. vol. i. p. 223). 

Laics also were said to ‘offer’ because anciently 
they supplied the elements for the altar, and they were 
not allowed to communicate unless they had made this 
oblation. Communicants and offerers thus became 
identical. But whatever sacerdotal terms were applied 
to the laity, no one ever dreamed of being able to con- 
secrate the Eucharist. : 

Tertullian who said, in allusion to what I have 
mentioned, that where there were no priests a layman 
was to be ‘a priest alone to himself,’ assailed the Mar- 
cionite heretics for ‘putting on laymen the duties of 
priests’ (Prescr. c. xli.). ‘In the whole of Christian 
antiquity it is impossible to find an example of sacrifice 
offered by laics’ (Dollinger, ibid. p. 224, note). 

‘The Church,’ says S. Augustine, immolates the 
sacrifice of praise in the body of Christ by the suc- 
cessions of the Apostles'—4.e. by those who succeed 
the Apostles in the priesthood (Cont. adver. Leg. et 
Proph. I. i. c. xvili.). 

The same Father distinguishes, in the very same 
passage, between the general priesthood, which all 
members of the Church share, and that which belongs 
exclusively to a consecrated order of men: ‘ They shall 
be priests of God and of Christ’—this is not spoken of 
bishops and presbyters, who are now properly called 
priests in the Church; ‘ but as we are all called Chris- 
tians on account of our mystical chrism, so also we are 
all priests’ (De Civit. Dei, I. xx. c. x.). 

It is through the supernatural relationship existing 
between Jesus Christ and His body the Church that 
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there arises a kind of general sacerdotal consanguinity 
which flows through the entire organisation without 
distinction; for its members have been ‘baptised into 
Christ,’ they have ‘ put on Christ,’ and hence we find 
expressions like the above in other Fathers recognising 
this common property of the faithful. Thus S. Am- 
brose says, ‘All the sons of the Church are priests, 
inasmuch as we are anointed to a holy priesthood’ 
(Comm. in Lucam, vi. 4); and S. Cyril of Alexandria : 
* Thou hast a priesthood because Thou art of a priestly 
nature’ (Comm. in Levit. 1. 1-9). 

It may be observed in reference to the word * offer’ 
that its use as a general term, including both the ob- 
lation by the priests and by the laity, has a very 
ancient sanction. When God gave the Law through 
Moses, He addressed the people in these terms: ‘ You 
shall make an altar of earth, and you shall offer upon 
it your holocausts and peace-offerings ;’ although the 
only actual sacrificers were the officially consecrated 
priests (Exod. xx. 24). The sons of David also were 
called ‘priests’ (2 Kings viii. 18, Heb. and Vulgate, 
al. 2 Sam., Prot. ver.). 

The true participation of the laity in the sacrifice of 
the Mass is concisely stated in the following passage: 
* Christ (as the principal Offerer) offers in a certain way 
through the ministration of the priest. The priest 
offers, both because he effects the sacrament by the 
power of Christ, and because he pronounces the words 
of consecration in the person of Christ. Lastly, the 
laity are also offerers, either because they offer through 
the ministration of the priest, or because they join 
their intention with his, or because they render some 


outward service to the priest by supplying what is ne- 
H 
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cessary for the Mass through their contribution of alms’ 
(Benedict XIV. De Sacrif. I. ii. c. xiii.). 

It is worthy also of notice that in the Roman Mass 
the priest says, Pray, brethren, that my sacrifice and 
yours may be acceptable to God the Father; and he 
asks God to remember all those present ‘for whom we 
offer to Thee, or who offer to Thee this sacrifice of 
praise; also after the consecration he unites himself 
with ‘all Thy holy people’ in a joint act of commemora- 
tion of the passion, resurrection, and ascension of Christ. 

If the deniers of a true Christian sacrifice, in the 
proper sense of the word, had realised the nature of 
Christ as the High Priest of the Church, and His rela- 
tions to it as above described, they would never have 
fallen into the error of supposing that the Church could 
offer up nothing but those sacrifices which S. Peter calls 
‘spiritual :’ ‘Be you also as living stones built up, a 
spiritual house, a holy priesthood to offer up spiritual 
sacrifices acceptable to God by Jesus Christ’ (1 Pet. 
ii. 5). S. Paul gives an example of what may be in- 
cluded under the term ‘spiritual sacrifices:’ ‘ Let us 
offer the sacrifice of praise always to God, that is to say, 
the fruit of lips confessing to His name; and do not 
forget to do good and to impart, for by such sacrifices 
God’s favour is obtained ; obey your prelates,’ &c. (Heb. 
xii. 15-17). The doctrine taught by S. Peter is that 

our good works will be spiritual oblations and accept- 
able to God if we are united to Christ as living stones,“ 
united, that is, by faith and charity, through the Holy 
Ghost, and presenting everything through our one 
Mediator as living members of His body. These are 
the duties of every Christian: but how can they inter- 
fere with the sacrifice of the Body and Blood of Christ ; 
how can the one kind of sacrifice contradict the other, 
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or render it superfluous? If, by the nature of the case, 
or by some express revelation which nowhere exists, it 
were self-evident that spiritual sacrifices, such as good 
works, are incompatible with such an external oblation 
as the Eucharist, the Protestant position might have 
some force, but not otherwise. It is not unusual to find 
persons arguing as if it was the discriminating charac- 
teristic of the New Law to have no external sacrifice, 
but only spiritual oblations ; and of the Old Law to have 
an exterrfal sacrifice and no spiritual oblation. But 
this supposition would require us to treat the Old 
Dispensation as the direct contradictory of the New, 
instead of being its figure and divinely-arranged pre- 
paration; and to assume that as the dispensations are 
contradictory, so are the sacrifices, and therefore that if 
Judaism, as a worship, consisted in having an outward 
sacrifice, Christianity must necessarily have none, for it 
would otherwise be a form of Judaism, so far at least as 
the doctrine of an external sacrifice is concerned. But 
if the Old Law is the type of the New, and ifin the 
Old we find that so far was the spiritual sacrifice from 
being opposed to that of the altar, that both co-existed 
and were required in the Old Law, then the analogy of 
the ancient dispensation is irresistibly in favour of the 
Catholic faith. j 

If there were two kinds of sacrifice under the Law, 
and both were harmonious, and, indeed, connected with 
each other, we should naturally look for two correspond- 
ent kinds in the Gospel; though both would be of a 
more elevated character in proportion as the Gospel of 
grace is superior to the Law, and ‘the ministration 
of the Spirit’ is incomparably higher than that of con- 
demnation’ and ‘the letter’ (2 Cor. iii. 6-9). 

In the Jewish Dispensation there was the external 
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sacrifice, properly so called, which the official priests 
alone could offer, with the single exception of the Pas- 
chal lamb ; and there were the internal acts of religion, 
or acts which, being in their source internal, manifested 
themselves outwardly in the life of the people, but were 
not oblations on any material altar. Of this kind were 
the offerings of the heart, such as ‘an afflicted spirit,“ 
that inward surrender of the soul and body to God 
which the real objective sacrifices of the altar visibly 
expressed ; prayer and praise, mental and vocal; doing 
good by alms, or other pious works. All these and 
Similar acts were gifts to God, and, as they implied 
some mortification of the natural man, were called 
sacrifices. The first class, or the real sacrifice properly 
so called, suggested this very name, which was applied 
to the second class by way of similitude and analogy. 
The origin of the identity of name is indicated by the 
Psalmist when he says, ‘Let my prayer be directed as 
incense in Thy sight; the lifting up of my hands as 
evening sacrifice’ (Ps. cxl. 2). Here the allusion is to 
the sacrificial incense of the altar and the offering of 
the slain lamb. The similitude also becomes a meta- 
phor, as in the expression, ‘ We will render the calves 
of our lips’ (Osee xiv. 8). 

The internal acts of the soul were appropriately 
called sacrifices, because they were intended by God 
always to accompany the material sacrifices: they were 
to be what thought is to language; so that a sacrifice 
of sheep or oxen, or fruits of agriculture, offered by a 
Jew, without the interior disposition of submission, was 
a kind of hypocrisy: it was a visible practical lie pre- 
sented to God on His own altar as a religious truth. 


* ‘A sacrifice to God is an afflicted spirit; a contrite and humble 
heart O God, Thou wilt not despise’ (Ps. I. 19). 
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Hence the fact that the sacrifices of the Old Law typi- 
fied Christ was not sufficient of itself to make the obla- 
tion pleasing to God; He required the offering of the 
heart besides. ‘The visible sacrifice’ was, as S. Au- 
gustine said, ‘a sacrament, that is, a sacred sign of 
the invisible’ (De Civit. I. x. c. v.). The distinction 
between a mere material sacrifice, and one united 
with that inner disposition of the offerer, which ought 
to have accompanied it, is clearly marked in the fol- 
lowing passages : ‘ The victims of the wicked are abomin- 
able to the Lord: the vows of the just are acceptable’ 
(Prov. xv. 8). Much better is obedience than the vic- 
tims of fools who know not what evil they do’ (Eccl. 
iv. 17). God, speaking through the prophet Osee, says, 
* I desired mercy, and not sacrifice, and the knowledge 
of God more than holocausts' (vi. 6). The meaning 
here is not to contrast mercy with sacrifice, as if they 
were terms which excluded one another; but to declare 
that the mere physical act of immolating a victim in 
sacrifice was offensive to God, unless that act was spiri- 
tualised by the virtue of ‘mercy’ in the offerer. It is 
a similar mode of expression to that of ‘rend your 
hearts, and not your garments’ (Joel ii. 13). There is 
no prohibition contained in the latter words against 
‘rending garments, but the people are warned that 
such an action without the 'rending of the heart' will 
not be true penitence. Mourning is positively enjoined 
in the very preceding verse: ' Be converted to Me with 
all your heart, in fasting, and in weeping, and in mourn- 
ing ; now to tear the garments was a customary mode of 
mourning, which was sanctioned by God. Thus the 
the king of Juda is praised: ‘Thou, reverencing My 
face, hast rent thy garments, and wept before Me : I also 
have heard thee, saith the Lord’ (2 Paral. xxxiv. 27, 
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al. Chron. Prot. vers.). When, therefore, we meet 
with such expressions as that just cited from Osee and 
such as that in the Psalms, * If Thou hadst desired sacri- 
fice, I would have given it; with burnt-offerings Thou 
wilt not be delighted’ (L. 18), it must not be supposed, 
that by this language external sacrifices were condemned, 
or intended to be put aside, in order to give place to 
internal sacrifices, as if they were contradictory alterna- 
tives. Nothing could be more untrue than such an in- 
terpretation of Scripture. God only denounced the ex- 
ternal sacrifices of victims when the proper disposition: 
of the soul which they were designed to symbolise was 
wilfully absent. Thus Samuel rebuked Saul for the 
sacrifices which he had unlawfully offered up to God 
ott of the flocks of Agag, which ought to have been 
destroyed: ‘Doth the Lord desire holocausts and vic- 
tims, and not rather that the voice of the Lord should 
be obeyed?' (1 Kings xv. 22, al. Samuel, Prot. vers.) 
Yet in the next chapter we are told that when Samuel 
went to anoint David with *the Spirit of the Lord,' he 
prepared for this solemn act by sacrifice: ‘I am come. 
to offer sacrifice to the Lord’ (xvi. 5). 

Prayer also was most fitly called ‘sacrifice,’ both 
because it accompanied the altar-sacrifices, and because 
it was peculiarly represented by the fragrance and 
ascent heavenwards of the sacrificial incense which was 
consumed by holy fire, in honour of, and as an interces- 
sion with, God. Isaias, in his vision, heard the sera- 
phim erying one to another, ‘Holy, holy, holy,’ and 
the temple was ‘filled with smoke’ (Is. vi. 8, 4); and 
S. John speaks of the twenty-four ancients with ‘ vials 
full of odours, which are the prayers of the saints’ 
(Apoc. v. 8). 

Good works of various kinds were called sacrifices, 
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both because they were the fruits of that dedication of 
soul and body which the altar-oblation symbolised, and 
also probably for another reason,—because the altar- 
sacrifices were required as a necessary condition, with- 
out which the piety of the Jews would not have been 
meritorious in the sight of God. For these sacrifices 
were not merely a visible form of prayer or self-dedica- 
lion, and nothing more; they were & public acknow- 
ledgment of the sovereignty of God, of the absolute 
dependence of the creature, his confession of guilt, and 
his need of reconciliation, pardon, and union with God. 
The sacrifices also proclaimed ever the want of that all- 
sufficient Mediator, Whose certain advent they equally 
predicted, and without Whom no works can be pleasing to 
God. Thus the good works of the Jew were sacrificial, 
inasmuch as they were dependent, more or less, accord- 
ing to the covenant of God, for their acceptability in His 
sight, upon the altar-sacrifices, through which the fore- 
seen merits of Christ were virtually applied to the 
faithful Israelite, according to that measure of grace of 
which he was capable under the Jewish dispensation. 

What Judaism was in figure, the Christian Church is 
in reality; and although there is an immense distinc- 
tion between the two in point of excellence, there are 
so many principles common to each—just as we should 
expect would be the case where the two stand towards 
each other as type and antitype, shadow and substance, 
seed and fully developed tree—that a reference to the 
constitution of the former is an invaluable key to our 
understanding of the latter. 

Hence, as in the Jewish dispensation there was a 
moral connection between the altar-sacrifices and those 
of the soul of the worshippers, so in the Christian 
Church there is a close union between the one sacrifice 
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of the altar and those others which are the immolations 
of the souls of the faithful, linked in unity with the 
entire Church. Christ is the High Priest Who offers 
up both kinds; for as we can offer up the Eucharist 
only through and with Him, by means of His priests, so 
the spiritual sacrifices of our thoughts, lips, and actions, 
and of our bodies, which are to be ‘a living sacrifice’ 
(Rom. xii. 1), can be presented and ‘ acceptable to God’ 
only through Jesus Christ, Who, in this oblation, as in 
that of the Mass, is our only ‘Mediator between God 
and man.’ So far is the Mass from obscuring the doc- 
trine of the necessity of that kind of sacrifice to which 
S. Peter alludes, that it is the most powerful means 
conceivable for both impressing, on all who believe in 
‘or assist at its celebration, the duty of self-sacrifice, and 
for deepening daily in their minds the mighty truth, 
that through Christ’s merits and intercession alone itis 
that we can draw near to the Throne of mercy and peace. 

One amongst other objects of the Mass is to profess 
and to obtain grace to accomplish and increase our dedi- 
cation to God. In the Roman Missal, the priest prays 
that ‘we, being assisted by the help of Thy mercy, 
may be always free from sin;’ and in the ancient Gal- 
lican Missal there is the following supplication: ‘O 
Lord, be appeased, and bend down towards the sacrifice 
which is to be offered to Thee; may it thoroughly 
cleanse us from the iniquities of our condition, and 
make us acceptable to Thy name.’ 

The complete idea of self-oblation in reference to 
the Eucharist is expressed with exquisite brevity and 
beauty by S. Augustine in the following passage, where 
he says that by the daily sacrifice the Church, being 
the body of the Head Himself, learns to offer herself 
through Him’ (De Civ. Dei, 1. x. c. xx.). 
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It is interesting, in connection with the term spiri- 
tual sacrifice' as denoting the oblation of prayer, to 
remember that S. Ephraim Syrus, after his death, was 
invoked for his intercession by S. Gregory of Nyssa, as 
* being present at the altar of God, and with His angels 
offering sacrifice to the Prince of Life and the most 
Holy Trinity ; and that S. Basil is also described, in & 
panegyrie of him by S. Gregory of Nazianzum, as 
‘being in heaven, offering up sacrifices for us, pouring 
out prayers for the people, for he has not left so as to 
have deserted us' (Orat. xx. De Laud. S. Basil). But 
the same Fathers, who spoke of such sacrifices as these 
being offered by the souls of glorified saints in bliss, 
not only believed in and taught the doctrine of the 
Mass as the great visible saerifice upon earth, but com- 
memorated the saints, and implored their intercession 
in the very act of celebrating the august mystery of the 
Christian altar. 

It seems, indeed, to be strangely assumed by the 
opponents of the Catholic doctrine, that the mere ex- 
pression itself — spiritual sacrifices— excludes the 
Catholic Mass: as if the Mass, being in one respect 
visible, were therefore non- spiritual. This is a perfectly 
arbitrary contrast, which has no foundation in fact or in 
Scripture. 

What could be a more spiritual oblation than that of 
Him of Whose words alone it has been said that they 
are ‘spirit and they are life’? Was the sacrifice on the 
Cross not spiritual because the visible Body of the 
Redeemer hung upon it? The Mass is spiritual in a 
variety of ways. Christ Himself is God; His person- 
ality is spirit, and the humanity has no personality, 
except that which it possesses by union with the God- 
head: Christ is present on the altar through the Holy 
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Spirit; it is by the power of the Spirit that the con- 
secration takes place, and it is effected ministerially 
by means of priests, who have received the Spirit for 
the very purpose of the consecration: the Body and 
Blood are present substantially, but rather after the 
manner of a spirit than of a body. For the Body of 
Christ, although retaining its natural extension of 
parts, is present in the sacrament by a mode which 
excludes extension. The whole is under every separate 
portion of the species, and under the whole of the spe- 
cies, separated or not, by a simultaneous diffusion 
which does not impair the integrity of the substance, 
nor the integrity of the presence. 

Moreover, unlike all other substances, the Body of 
Christ does not receive the species by inhesion or adhe- 
sion, and physically sustain them, for they are sus- 
tained as a veil over the Body, by an especial law of the 
Divine power. 

Christ is also a spiritual Victim, as being the tis 
antitypical oblation of the New Law, in contrast with 
the carnal and figurative sacrifices of the Old Law. 
For in the words of S. Leo, ‘ The oblation of the one 
Body and Blood of Christ completes all the difference 
of the victims’ (De Pass. Dom. serm. viii.); in other 
words, it is the one perfect sacrifice, in which the vari- 
ous kinds of the ancient sacrifices and the various vic- 
tims all terminate, and are all extinguished, leaving it 
upon the earth as their sole end and fulfilment. 

S. Hyppolytus, who flourished in the early part of 
the third century, distinctly calls the first Eucharist 
that was ever celebrated a * spiritual sacrifice ;’ ‘ the 
only-begotten Christ, the first High Priest, did not seize 
to Himself that honour, but was constituted by the 
Father. He having become Man for us, and offering 
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to His own God and Father the spiritual sacrifice before 
His passion, gave to us alone [i. e. the Apostles] the 
commission to do this, although there were others, like 
unto us, who had believed in Him, but not by any means 
was every one that believed appointed at once a priest’ 
(De Charismatibus Trad. Apost. n. 26). The oblation 
of Christ is called in the Alexandrian liturgy this 
spiritual sacrifice,’ ‘wherein is not the blood of the Law, 
nor carnal righteousness—but the Lamb is indeed spiri- 
tual.’ So also the Coptic: Make us worthy to offer to 
Thee this holy, reasonable, spiritual, and unbloody 
sacrifice.’ It is often called ‘ supercelestial’ and intel- 
lectual,’ as not being visible to the senses; the Alex- 
andrian liturgy speaks of the consecration being by an 
‘intellectual sword.’ In the old Gallican liturgy there 
is a prayer that the spiritual Victim’ may be accepted 
‘in the odour of sweetness ;’ and in S. Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem we find the following: ‘ We call upon God to send 
forth His Holy Spirit, . . in order that He may make 
ihe bread Christ's Body, and the wine Christ's Blood ; 
.-.. then after the spiritual sacrifice is perfected, the 
unbloody worship, we upon that sacrifice of propitiation 
beseech God for the common peace of the Churches’ 
(V. Catech. Mystag.). So Theodoret, in reference to S. 
Paul (Heb. x. 9), says, ‘ He called the first the sacrifice 
of irrational animals, but that which follows, the spiri- 
tual sacrifice, which was offered up by Himself’ (Inter- 
pret. in loc.). 

Whether, therefore, we understand the passage from 
S. Peter to mean only the pious works of the 
‘living stones’ of that ‘ spiritual house’ the Church or 
the mystical Christ, and thus distinguish these sacrifices 
from the visible Eucharist, according to a saying of 
Lactantius, that ‘whoever does anything good sacri- 
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fices’ (Instit. l. vi. c. xxiv.) ; or whether we include the 
Mass amongst the ‘spiritual sacrifices’ of the whole 
Church, the passage from S. Peter is in perfect 
harmony with the Catholie doctrine. The two kinds 
of sacrifices are clearly distinguished in & remarkable 
passage of S. Cyprian, which shows that there was 
one kind which could only be offered by duly conse- 
crated priests. S. Cyprian is consoling the martyrs 
who were in prison, and he argues in this manner: he 
tells them that faith will not suffer loss, even *although 
liberty is not now granted to the priests of God, to 
offer and celebrate the divine sacrifices. Yea, do ye 
celebrate and offer a sacrifice to God both precious and 
glorious, . . . . seeing that the divine Scripture declares 
that a sacrifice to God is an afflicted spirit’ (Ep. Ixxvii. 
Ad Nemesianum). 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE PROPITIATORY CHARAOTER OF THE SACRIFICE. 


À DIFFICULTY i8 sometimes raised with regard to the 
oblation of Christ in the Mass which could never 
have perplexed the minds of objectors, if they had re- 
flected upon the twofold nature of our Lord. How, it 
has been asked, can Christ offer Himself on earth to 
Himself in heaven? For if He is God, and the Mass can 
be offered only to God, then He must offer sacrifice to 
Himself. This, however, if it be an argument against 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice, is equally valid against the 
sacrifice on the Cross, and the answer to one difficulty 
is the answer to the other. Christ is one person, but 
with two natures: a divine nature and a human na- 
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ture. As God, He is one nature, with the Father and 
the Holy Ghost; He therefore receives the sacrifice 
according to that nature, and He receives it equally with 
the Father and the Holy Ghost, because the Three Per- 
sons are one God. He does not receive it by virtue of 
being the Second Person as distinguished from the First 
and Third, but according to that unity of substance by 
which all the Three are one God. Hence, in the con- 
cluding prayer of the Roman Mass, the priest thus 
addresses God: ‘ May the homage of my service please 
Thee, O Holy Trinity; and grant that the sacrifice 
which I, unworthy, have offered before the eyes of Thy 
Majesty, may be acceptable to Thee.' 

Whilst, however, Christ as God receives the Eucha- 
ristic cblation, He at the same time offers it, and is 
offered in it, according to His nature as man, by virtue 
of which nature He has a real human soul, and a real 
will distinct from the will of His divine nature. Al- 
though in His form of God (i. e. as being God) He re- 
ceives sacrifice, together with the Father, with Whom 
He is one God, nevertheless He preferred in His form 
of servant (i.e. as being man) to be a sacrifice, rather 
than to offer sacrifice’ (August. De Civ. Dei, l. x. c. 
XX.). Thus, although He Who receives and He Who 
offers is the same Christ, because He is the same per- 
son, since the human nature has no other personality 
than the divine, nevertheless there is no confusion nor 
contradiction of any kind. For He Who, being ever 
the same identical person and one God, can receive 
Sacrifice according to His higher nature, can, according 
to His lower nature, be at the same time both sacri- 
ficing priest and victim sacrificed. All who believe 
that Christ offered a satisfaction on the Cross, which 
derived its value from His being God and man in one 
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person, must adopt the above solution of the great 
Christian mystery of the Atonement. 

The principle of the mediation of Christ, by which 
‘God was in Christ reconciling the world to Himself’ 
(2 Cor. v. 19), is clearly stated in the following pass- 
age: ‘ Although Christ is one physical person, He is, 
. however, on account of His divine nature and: His free 
human nature, a double moral person, since He being 
one and the same is adored, as to one of His natures, 
and is an adorer, as to the other; according to the one 
He receives obedience, merit, and satisfaction ; accord- 
ing to the other He exercises and offers them: and 
thus between Himself, formally, as He is God, and 
between us men who are to be reconciled, He Himself 
. mediates formally, as He is man, both by the nature 
which has been hypostatical assumed from us, and 
also by the operation, merit, and satisfaction of this 
nature' (Franzelin, De Verbo Incarn. p. 495). 

With regard to the possibility of Christ both ac- 
cepting and offering sacrifice, although He is only one 
person physically, the doctrine of the Mass introduces 
no new element of difficulty which requires a new solu- 
tion. There is, however, one difference which may be 
appropriately mentioned in this part of the subject. 
The sacrifice on the Cross was a propitiation for the 
sins of the world; and since the same Christ is pre- 
sented in the Mass in a victim-state, the Mass is truly 
said to be propitiatory. But this distinction is to be 
remembered : Christ is no longer in a passible and 
mortal condition; He has entered ‘into heaven itself,’ 
and having offered ‘one sacrifice for sins for ever sitteth 
at the right hand of God' (Heb. x. 12). Hence no 
number of oblations by Christ can add anything to that 
merit and satisfaction of Christ, on account of which 
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He originally obtained eternal life for the entire 
human race—this gift being actually bestowed upon 
those persons alone who shall have individually ful- 
filled all the conditions ordained by Christ. For 
although ‘God our Saviour will have all men to be 
saved,’ and ‘gave Himself a redemption for all’ (1 Tim. 
ii. 4-6); nevertheless to those who do not obey His 
conditions, the odour of His knowledge will be ‘the 
odour of death unto death' (2 Cor. ii. 15). 

If, then, no new merit and no new satisfaction issue 
from Christ and are treasured in the Mass, how is it a 
propitiatory sacrifice? Because the propitiatory power 
of Christ is derived from the infinite value and dignity 
of Himself, as the mediatorial person and the mediato- 
rial sacrifice, on account of whose merits God has par-. 
doned the human race. 

This infinite value of mediation is in the Mass, 
because Christ Himself is there; and not only there by 
any kind of presence, but by a sacrificial mode of pre- 
sence, repeating mystically, and commemorating, His sa- 
erifice on the Cross. He is there as the Mediator offer- 
ing sacrifice, and, through that oblation, interceding with 
God, by presenting to His merciful contemplation the 
merits and the satisfaction already offered by Himself 
when He was in the passible condition of this mortal 
life, and when, therefore, He was able both to merit 
and to satisfy in the strictest, truest, and highest 
manner possible, and in every act. 

Hence the Mass has been called by S. Augustine the 
Sacrifice of the Mediator’ (De Octo. Dulcit. Ques. n. 4) 
and the ‘Sacrifice of our Ransom’ (Confess. ix. c. xii.). 
The propitiatory value ofthe Mass does not, therefore (so 
far as our Lord is concerned in His office as principal 
Sacrificer), depend upon any merit or satisfaction that has 
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an actuation in each Mass, for such new and successive 
actuation cannot take place for the reason above given 
—the incapacity of meriting further. The propitiation 
springs both from the inherent dignity of Christ’s person, 
and from the meritorious obedience which He rendered 
to His Heavenly Father during His life, and which was 
perfected by the death upon the Cross. In consequence 
of the relation that exists between each Mass—in which 
Christ, with all His inseparable dignity and merits is 
sacrificially present, although no longer able to merit 
again—and the sacrifice of the Cross, which as an act 
is past for ever, the Mass is propitiatory ; but as a mode 
of intercession and impetration, and not, like that 
on the Cross, as offering to God any new satisfaction 
of Christ distinct from that which He has offered ‘ once 
for all.’ 

‘ There is this difference between the sacrifice of the 
Mass and that of the Cross, so far as each is offered by 
Christ: the sacrifice of the Cross was meritorious, 
satisfactory, and impetratory, truly and properly, because 
Christ was then mortal, and able to merit and satisfy ; 
the sacrifice of the Mass is, strictly speaking, impetra- 
tory only, because Christ is now immortal, and can 
neither merit nor satisfy. When it is called propitiatory 
or satisfactory, it must be understood with reference to 
the object which is impetrated. It is called propitiatory 
because it impetrates remission of a fault; satisfactory, 
because it impetrates remission of punishment; merito- 
rious, because it impetrates the grace to act well and to 
acquire merits’ (Bellarminus, De Missa, lib. ii. c. iv.). 

As the term *impetration' usually signifies the act 
by which we appeal to the liberality of God, and implore 
aid on that especial ground, it may be useful to explain 
that something more than this is meant when the Mass 
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is called propitiatory: it impetrates by moving the cle- 
mency of God; it appeases and inclines Him to turn 
away His anger that has been justly caused by sin. The 
Council of Trent, after stating that the Mass is propitia- 
tory, because the same Christ Who offered Himself upon 
the Cross ‘is contained in this divine sacrifice,’ expresses 
itself in the following words: ‘this sacrifice is truly 
propitiatory, and that through it it is effected that if we 
draw near to God, with a true heart and right faith, with 
fear and reverence, being contrite, we obtain mercy and 
find grace in seasonable help. God, indeed, being ap- 
peased by the oblation of this sacrifice, granting grace 
and the gift of repentance, forgives crimes and sins, even 
though they are great’ (Sess. xxii. c. xi.; also cf. De Lugo, 
De Euch. Disp. xix. $ 9, n. 141). The Mass, considered 
exclusively in its character of a sacrifice, does not remit 
the guilt of sins, by directly imparting sanctifying grace, 
like Baptism or Absolution, but by propitiating God and 
pleading for His grace, so that, with the due codpera- 
lion of the will, the sinner may arrive at the state of 
true penitence and be forgiven. What, however, the 
Mass as a sacrifice is unable to effect directly in regard 
to the guilt of sins, it is able to accomplish in respect to 
the temporal punishment that still remains as a debt to 
be satisfied, after the guilt of the sins has been pardoned - 
in the sacrament of penance, and the eternal punish- 
ment due to them remitted. ‘Because it applies the 
satisfaction of Christ, by which that debt is paid and 
compensated for. The condonation of punishment, 
after the will has withdrawn itself from sin; can fitly 
be granted, and does not require any change in a man’ 
(Lessius, De Perf. Div. I. xii. c. xiv. n. 102). 

Of the really propitiatory nature of the Mass there 
has never been the shadow of a doubt in the Church, al- 
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though theologians have differed in unessential points 
as to the precise mode of understanding it, and the best 
scientific form of explanation.  * Christ offers and is 
offered,' says S. Ambrose, * in order that He may forgive 
us our sins’ (De Offic. c. xlviii.) ‘ In the many sacrifices 
that were offered for sins (i.e. in the Old Dispensation), 
this one sacrifice of ours is signified, in which there is 
a true remission of sins’ (August. Quest. lvii. in Levit.). 
The various ancient liturgies of the Catholic Church, 
as well as of the oriental heretical communities, abound 
in expressions such as victim of pacification,’ ‘ propi- 
tiatory sacrifice; and the sacrifice is represented as 
offered equally for the dead and for the living. ‘I will 
offer to Thee this unbloody and reasonable sacrifice’ (the 
word reasonable, it may be observed, has been interpreted 
by some of the Fathers to mean ‘endowed with reason,’ 
in contrast with the irrational victims of the Old Law), 
‘for the remission of my sins, the pardon of the faults of 
the people, and the rest and refreshment of our fathers 
who have slept’ (Liturg. Syr. Gregorii). As every liturgy 
without exception expresses the same ideas, it is not 
necessary to give more quotations, which would only 
illustrate what the Council of Trent has said: * Where- 
fore not only for the sins, punishments, satisfactions, 
and other necessities of the living, is the offering made, 
rightly and according to the traditions of the Apostles, 
but also for those who, having died in Christ, have not as 
yet been completely purified’ (Sess. xxii. c. xi.). 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS, AND CONCLUSION. 


IN reference to the propitiatory nature of the Mass, 
the Council observes, that so far is this sacrifice from 
derogating in any way whatever from the bloody offering 
of the Cross, that on the contrary-it is through the un- 
bloody oblation that the fruits of the bloody oblation are 
most copiously received. There are, indeed, few more 
painful perversions of truth than the attempt which is 
so: frequently made to establish an irreconcilable opposi- 
tion between the two sacrifices, as if one could not be 
believed in without disparagement to the other. It would 
be just as reasonable to complain that the light which 
the sun diffuses through the atmosphere of the earth, 
and the vitality and fertility thus produced, are deroga- 
tory to the sun itself. Principal causes do not require 
the abolition of secondary causes; it is through the latter 
that the former act, and render their virtue capable of 
being applied in particular instances. Who can doubt 
that perfect and principal causes can effect nothing, 
without. others which assist and are proximate? Medi- 
cine, although at hand and curative, if not applied, can 
neither bring help to the man who is in need of it, nor a 
cure’ (Melchior Canus, De Loc. Theol. lib. xii. c. xi.). 

The Eucharist, although the highest in dignity and 
power, is only one of many other modes ordained by the 
Divine Wisdom for applying to each individual practi- 
cally the fruits of that oblation which, considered in 
itself as a life-giving universal cause, is more than equal 
to any actual or conceivable want of a fallen race. 

If the sacrifice on the Cross were sufficient for every 
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purpose without the concurrence of any other condi- 
tions, then all other conditions would be superfluous, 
and not only superfluous, but, if the Protestant theory 
were true, would be derogatory to the completeness of 
the work accomplished on Calvary. ‘If the Lamb 
Who takes away the sin of the world has by Himself 
expiated our iniquities (i.e. individually), without any 
coóperating or accompanying cause, let baptism go, 
penance vanish, priesthoods and ministrations cease, 
and so let every sacrament and instrument of our salva- 
tion be removed" (Canus, ibid.). 

It need scarcely be added, that although the value of 
the Mass is infinite, and its effects are infallible, so far as 
they depend upon the principal Offerer, Christ, yet the 
positive fruits are modified by the dispositions of the 
human instruments who take part in the sacrifice, 
whether priests or laity; by the particular purpose for 
which the Mass is offered, over and above the general 
object which does not vary; and also by the special de- 
signs and operations of that superintending Providence 
of God which governs the world, but which is beyond 
our calculation. Thus the infinite becomes, as it were, 
refracted into finite rays by the very nature of the atmo- 
sphere which is the sphere of its actual exercise. 


IDENTITY AND MULTIPLICITY OF THE Mass. 


Some misconception arises occasionally as to the 
meaning of Catholics when they say that the sacrifice 
of the Mass is one and the same with that of the Cross; 
and also when, whilst affirming the oneness of the 
Christian Eucharist, they speak of the numberless 
sacrifices that are perpetually being in course of cele- 
bration. 
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The Mass is said to be the same sacrifice as that 
which was offered upon the Cross, because the idea of a 
sacrifice includes in its conception the victim, the priest 
offering, and the act of oblation—all combined. In the 
Old Law the priest, whilst he was alive and capable, 
remained personally the same, but the victims were 
changed at every oblation, so that there were different 
victims and different aets of oblation ; the priests were 
necessarily distinet from each other, and they died by 
the law of nature. No one Jewish sacrifice, therefore, 
could be said to be identical with any other; it was an 
impossibility. But in the New Law unity reigns over 
diversity. ‘ We always offer the same; that is, not now 
one sheep and to-morrow another, but we always offer 
the same; therefore there is one sacrifice. Since we 
offer in many places, are there, then, many Christs ? 
By no means, but everywhere one Christ. Since, there- 
fore, He Who is offered in many places is one Body, 
not many bodies, so also there is one sacrifice’ (Chrysost. 
in Heb. Hom. xvii. n. 8). There is only one Priest, 
Jesus Christ, and only one priesthood; this priest 
never dies, and this priesthood can never be changed. 
The same individual Christ Who offered the unbloody 
sacrifice of the Eucharist the eve before His passion 
offered the bloody sacrifice on the day of His passion. 
We shall understand what the oneness of His priesthood 
is if we consider its inseparable relationship to Himself. 
Christ had not two priesthoods any more than He had 
two persons, or had two souls, or two bodies. He was 
the one Priest because He was one as the God-man; 
and He was one as the God-man by the union of His 
humanity with the one Person of the Godhead. The 
Second Person of the Trinity was not a priest before 
He became man. ‘ There is one Mediator of God and 
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man, the Man Christ Jesus’ (1 Tim. ii. 5). As the 
Son of Man willed to become man that He might offer 
Himself, suffer, and die for us, the Incarnation (which 
was the realisation of this will in effect, and at the 
appointed time) was His actual consecration as the High 
Priest of God and man. 

As His priesthood was one, so His sacrificial obla- 
tion was one; and since that was Himself, the sacrifice 
of Christ was such as had never in the history of the 
world any parallel with itself; because all other priests 
were distinct from the victims which they offered, and 
the victims were in nature inferior to themselves; as 
inferior as animals and vegetables are to reasoning man, 
made ‘ in the image of God.’ If Abraham had actually 
sacrificed Isaac, that would have been the nearest ap- 
proach to a similitude. Abraham, however, was not 
identical with his own son; so that we look in vain 
amongst types for any that gives us even the idea of that 
perfect unity between priest and sacrifice that was the 
the effect of the Incarnation. The Son of God became 
the Christ, the ‘ Anointed,’ by becoming man; for the 
Godhead by assuming the humanity anointed (literally 
Christed) it: ‘He was anointed as King and as Priest’ 
(Augustin. in Ps. xxvi.). 

‘ The pontifical dignity was attributed to Him after 
He had assumed the nature of man’ (Epiphanius, Heer. 
lxix. n. 88). ‘ Every high priest taken from among men 
is ordained . . . . that he may offer gifts and sacri- 
fices for sin’ (Heb. v. 1). ‘From among men’ refers 
‘to the Incarnation’ (Epiphan.). ‘The Word became 
High Priest after taking a created body,’ says 8. 
Athanasius; and Tertullian calls Jesus Christ ‘ the 
Catholic (i.e. universal) Priest of the Father’ (Pe- 
tavius, Th. Dogm. lib. xii. c. xi. s. 5, 6). The 
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unbloody sacrifice, therefore, of Christ in the Eu- 
charist is connected by an ineffably close union with 
His bloody sacrifice on the Cross, for Christ Himself is 
the bond of connection by the unity of His person 
as the God-man, and by the oneness of His Priesthood, 
together with the oneness of the Victim which He 
offers, and which is Himself. 

Thus the two sacrifices, the unbloody and the bloody, 
were the twofold exercise and manifestation of the same 
one sacerdotal office by the same one High Priest. The 
sacrifice of the Eucharist and that of the Cross were 
distinguished from each other, numerically, as actions 
taking place at different times ; and also specifically, the 
one being commemorative, and the other not: neverthe- 
less, their unity far transcends their diversity. 

‘There is also an obvious distinction between the 
first Eucharist as offered by Christ, and the Eucharist 
as now offered by His ministers. Each is the same in 
species, not only by reason of the Victim, but also by 
reason of the sacrificial action and mode of offering: 
** This do for a commemoration of Me." Nevertheless, 
not only are there accidental differences of time, place, 
ceremonies, &c., but there is & difference in respect to 
the visible priest, to merit in the Principal Offerer, and 
io the Victim, Who was once mortal, and is now im- 
mortal; also there is a difference in regard to the mys- 
tical signification’ (Franzelin. De Euch. p. 895). ‘Ifa 
question be raised about the numerical distinction of 
sacrifices, this is derived rather from a distinction in 
the sacrificial action than from a distinction of the 
victims and the priesthood. Hence, not only ought 
the sacrifice of the Cross, of the Last Supper, and of 
the altar, but even the daily sacrifices on the altar, to be 
called absolutely many and distinct ; whilst the sacrifice 
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is only to be called one when the declaration is added, 
that it is so termed on account of the Victim and of the 
Principal Offerer’ (ibid. p. 896). 

In bringing these observations on the sacrifice of 
the Mass to a close, I wish to observe that I am quite 
aware that there are many other points of much interest 
that I have not treated with the fulness which they 
merit, and many which I have not even touched at all. 

It is a vast as well as a stupendous subject, and 
the more it is studied the more do the vistas in every 
direction grow under the eye. My chief aim has been 
to meet some of those objections which are usually 
found to exercise an adverse influence upon the minds 
of those who are outside the Catholic Church, and at 
the same time to give, for the benefit of my Catholic 
readers such explanations upon certain aspects of the 
doctrine of the Mass as my own reflection and expe- 
rience lead me to consider useful for their own instruc- 
tion, and also for the vindication of the faith when it is 
assailed by those who have a just claim upon them to 
a serious reply. It will be no slight gain if what I 
have written on this subject should induce any non- 
Catholies to reflect how much of their antagonism 
arises from & misconception of the true doctrine of 
Catholies upon the Mass, and how utterly irreconcil- 
able their own views are with the whole belief and 
teaching of the ancient Church on a matter which was no 
speculative opinion, nor a doctrine occasionally brought 
before the minds of the members of the Church, but 
one which, like the blood in the human body, * which 
is the life,’ was an all-pervading element in the creed 
and daily worship of the Christian kingdom. 

Take away the dogma of the Christian sacrifice from 
the Church, and one of the most powerful evidences of 
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the historical truth of Christianity would fall to the 
ground: with it the priesthood would go, and all that 
is involved in the sacramental system ; the Church, as 
a divine institution, would have no office to fulfil ; she 
would have no unity in the past, the present, or the 
future. She would be as illusive as any fancy born out 
of the brain, and as human as any society extemporised 
by a private individual to propagate his own subjective 
religion, or constructed by statesmen for a merely politi- 
cal end. | 

According to the prophecy of Daniel xii. 11, one of 
the terrible scourges which Antichrist will inflict when 
he comes at the end of the world will be the forced 
suppression of the ‘ continual sacrifice,’ which many of 
the Fathers interpret to mean the Mass ; and if this be 
true, the doctrinal banishment of it from the Christian 
belief and worship bears upon its front, however un- 
consciously on the part of those who hold such an 
opinion, an ominous sign of fellowship with that enemy 
of Christ who is to be destroyed ‘ with the brightness 
of His coming’ (2 Thess. ii. 8). 

Take away the Mass, and it would follow that 
Christianity was grossly and totally misunderstood by 
the very earliest of its disciples from the commence- 
ment of its existence, so far as that existence can be 
ascertained by documentary evidence; for there is no 
ancient form of Christian worship in which the sacrifice 
of Christ present in His real Body and Blood upon the 
altar is not the essential feature. ‘ We offer unto Thee, 
O Lord, this tremendous and unbloody sacrifice; . . . 
send down this Thy most Holy Spirit, . . that He may 
make this bread the holy Body of Thy Christ, . . and 
this cup the precious Blood of Christ' (Liturgy of Jeru- 
salem). * Turn not away, O God, from us sinners who 
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offer to Thee this awful and unbloody sacrifice’ (Lit. 
Alexandria). Make this bread the precious Body of 
Thy Christ, . . and what is in this chalice the precious 
Blood of Thy Christ' (Constantinop.). * This chalice, 

.. the redeeming Blood, the atoning Blood which 
was shed for the redemption and life of the world' 
(Syriac). ‘Receive, O most merciful Father, this holy 
bread, that it may be made the Body of Thine only- 
begotten Son. . . Receive, O Holy Trinity, this chalice, 
wine mixed with water, that it may be made the Blood 
of Thine only-begotten Son’ (Ambrosian). ‘ We offer 
to Thee this living, acceptable, glorious, and unbloody 
sacrifice. . . May the Holy Spirit make this oblation 
ee 9 the Body and Blood of Christ’ (Nestorius). 
These are only scanty specimens of the language of the 
ancient liturgies, but conclusive as to the sacrifice of 
the Eucharist being the faith of the early Christians. 
There is not a single Eastern community, which has 
any continuity with the ancient bodies, that does not 
celebrate the Mass. Yet what, indeed, can be more 
incredible than to-imagine that the revealed religion of 
Christ, that for which He became man, and died, and 
rose again, to institute in the world, should become 
corrupt to the core on a fundamental point of faith and 
adoration as soon as ever it came forth embodied in 
that living society, which is to Christianity what the 
body is to the soul ! 

To be struck with a mortal sickness at its birth 
would have been a fate that would have degraded 
the Christian Dispensation far below the ‘ needy ele- 
ments’ of the Jewish Law which it came to replace. 

Lastly, whilst the more attentively the Mass is con- 
templated, the more widely will its theological ramifi- 
cations be found to extend, so also the more closely will 
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it be perceived to be associated, as a vital part of the 
Christian religion, with the atoning Sacrifice of the 
Cross—‘ the fruits of which bloody oblation are most 
abundantly received through this one which is unbloody ; 
so far is the latter from derogating in any way whatever 
from the former’ (Conc. Trid. sess. xxii. c. xi.) The 
doctrine of the Atonement by the Blood of Christ is 
closely connected with both the divinity and the 
humanity of the Mediator, and it is not without reason 
that the Fathers have frequently defended the true 
nature of our Lord by appealing to the Catholic faith 
in the Eucharist. 

Thus S. Ignatius argues from it against the Docete, 
who did not believe that our Lord had a real body: 
‘They abstain from the Eucharist and prayer because 
they confess not that the Eucharist is the flesh of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, the flesh which suffered for 
our sins’ (Ep. ad Smyrn. n. 7); S. Irenæus against the 
Gnostics, Tertullian against the Marcionites, S. Am- 
brose against the Arians: ‘ Dost thou recognise the 
sacrament of the Lord’s death, and dost thou slander 
His divinity ?' (l. iv. De Fide); Theodoret against the 
Eutychians; and S. Augustine against the Manichees. 

The same divine revelation that manifests the God- 
man to us offering Himself up once by death manifests 
Him to us as instituting another mode of oblation 
according to which He sacrifices Himself, again and 
again, without undergoing death. To reject Him as 
Priest and Sacrifice in the second kind of oblation, and 
to confess Him as Priest and Sacrifice in the first kind, 
is as much a denial of Christ as it would be to reject 
the sacrifice of the Cross, and confess the sacrifice of the 
Mass. Both stand and fall together: to take one and 
not the other is to mutilate the perfection of Christ's 
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mediatorial office; it is to divide what He has joined 
together; it is to break the unity of His dispensation of 
mercy; it is to hang salvation in the heavens out of 
reach, and to cut off one of the most important of the 
means by which it descends to man in the shape of 
grace and union with his Redeemer; it is to proclaim 
the merits of Christ, and then—by a fatally erroneous 
misapplicatign of the dogma which truly asserts the 
sufficiency of the expiation on the Cross for the sins of 
the whole world—to seal up the fountain itself at its 


very source. 


COMMUNION IN ONE KIND. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE ARGUMENT FROM SCRIPTURE 


Ir is often said that because our Lord, in giving the 
chalice at the institution of the Holy Eucharist, said, 
‘Drink ye all of this,’ the Roman custom of communi- 
cating the laity only in one kind, and refusing the 
chalice, is anti-scriptural. This argument, however, 
proves too much, and involves consequences that are 
not always anticipated by the objector. The words, 
‘Drink ye all of this,’ were spoken to the same persons 
to whom it was said at the same time, ‘ Do this for a 
commemoration of Me.’ The drinkers of that chalice 
were to be the future consecrators of the bread and 
wine. They were the same upon whom the Holy Ghost 
was to descend, and who were to have the power to 
remit and retain sins. 

If the commandment, ‘ Drink ye all, is binding by 
divine authority on all Christians, then not only all 
Christians have the right of partaking of the holy 
chalice, but they have the right to consecrate both 
the bread and the chalice; not only so, but if it is a 
precept, and not a mere permission, they arè solemnly 
bound to consecrate as well as to communicate; and 
if the word all' is to be unlimited, then women and 
even children are under this obligation. Such a logi- . 
cal result of the favourite Protestant argument will be 
disowned by Episcopalians, and I doubt if in any Non- 
conformist body the duty of consecration is held to be 
binding on the whole community. As our Lord was 
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not merely communicating the Apostles, but teaching 
them how to follow His example, it is obvious why 
He mentioned the word all' in connection with the 
chalice, and not with the bread. He ‘ brake’ the bread, 
and distributed it to each with His own hands; but 
there was only one chalice, and it was necessary to tell 
the Apostles beforehand that they must all drink a 
portion, it being probably passed round from one to 
another. ! 

If also it is a mutilation of the Sacrament to re- 
ceive it only in one kind, why do we find so frequent 
a mention of the Eucharistic bread without any re- 
ference to the Eucharistic wine? When our Lord re- 
vealed Himself to the two disciples going to Emmaus, 
there is no allusion to their partaking of any chalice: 
‘It came to pass, whilst He was at table with them, He 
took bread, and blessed, and brake, and gave to them’ 
(Luke xxiv. 80). That this was no ordinary meal is 
evident from the minute way in which the Evangelist 
records the blessing, breaking and giving: and the 
effect moreover was miraculous; their eyes were opened, 
‘and they knew Him; and He vanished out of their 
sight.’ Their supernatural knowledge was connected 
intimately with that ‘ breaking of bread ;’ for when they 
returned to the Apostles, to bear testimony that they 
had actually seen the risen Christ, they added ‘ how 
they knew Him in the breaking of bread’ (ver. 85). 8. 
Augustine says that our Lord allowed the eyes of these 
disciples to be held by Satan ‘up to the sacrament of 
the bread, in order that by partaking of the unity of 
His Body it might be understood that the hindrance 
of the enemy was removed, so that Christ may be ac- 
knowledged' (De Consens. Ev. I. iii. c. xxv.). 

What is the first characteristic description of the 
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earliest members of the Apostolic Church? That ‘they 
were baptised; ... that they were persevering in the 
doctrine of the Apostles, and in the communication of 
the breaking of bread, and in prayers' (Acts ii. 42). 

If this breaking of bread were not a peculiar sacra- 
mental act, distinctive of the Christians, why is it 
narrated as one of the features of the new community 
together with baptism and unity of the faith? And if 
so, why is there no allusion to the chalice if all partook 
of that by any law of Christian obligation? 

We find another assembly of Christians (Acts xx. 
7-11), where there i8 an obvious reference to the Eucha- 

. rist : the gathering was at Troas, ‘on the first day of 
the week;' the object is specially mentioned: ‘ we were 
assembled to break bread;’ the chamber was an upper 
room, and it is particularly noted, as though the occur- 
rence was of an unusually solemn kind, that * there were 
a great number of lamps.' In the course of S. Paul's 
sermon Eutyches fell from the third loft, and was re- 
Stored to life by the contact of the Apostle's body with 
the corpse. After this wonderful miracle we are in- 
formed, as though it were a matter of scarcely inferior 
importance, that S. Paul went back into the upper 
room, and brake bread. Here again there is not a 
word about assembling that all might drink of the 
Eucharistic chalice. 

S. Paul implies that the Christians were at liberty to 
receive in one kind, and would be guilty of no violation 
of the law of Christ, in his Epistle to the Corinthians: 
‘As often as ye shall eat this bread and drink the 
chalice, you shall show forth the Lord's death until He 
come; therefore whosoever shall eat this bread or drink 
ihe chalice ofthe Lord unworthily, shall be guilty ofthe 


Body and Blood of the Lord’ (1 Cor. xi. 26, 27). 8. 
K 
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Paul clearly contemplates that some may communicate 
in one kind only, and he warns them that in any case 
they will be guilty of the Body and Blood of Christ ; 
this proves that Christ is entire under each kind, for 
the guilt of an unworthy communion is incurred equally 
under one or both kinds. In the 27th verse a false 
translation has been deliberately adopted in the Eng- 
lish Protestant Bible, which substitutes ‘and’ for ‘or,’ 
rendering it thus: ‘ Whoever shall eat this bread and 
drink the chalice.’ Dean Stanley, who cannot be sup- 
posed to be influenced by any Catholic bias, makes on 
this point the following remark: ‘Probably from the 
wish to accommodate the text to the change of custom, 
or from hostility to the Roman Catholic practice of 
administering the bread without the cup, the English 
translators have unwarrantably rendered j, ‘and: xaé 
for 7 occurs only in the Alexandrian, and in three cur- 
sive Mss." (1 Epistle to Cor. xi. 27, note, p. 211). 


CHAPTER II. 
THE PRACTICE OF THE CHURCH. 


WnuiLsT the Church has invariably taught that all 
priests who celebrate the holy Eucharist are bound to 
consume it under both kinds, in order to complete the 
integrity of the sacrifice which they alone have the 
power to offer, she has never taught that there was 
any divine precept, either in the New Testament or in 
apostolic tradition, enjoining a similar obligation upon 
those who are only communicants, and not sacrificers. 
In this respect priests who communicate, without offer- 
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ing the Eucharistic e are in the same position as 
the laity. 

There is not a single authoritative word or act of 
which history gives any account by which it can be 
shown that either the Western or Eastern Churches 
considered the limitation of communion to one kind to 
be an infraction of the Gospel. On the contrary, there 
is abundant proof of the existence of such a limitation. 
The general custom of the Church for many centuries 
was, that when the faithful communicated in & public 
church and at the celebration of the Mass, they received 
in both kinds. Cardinal Bona states that this custom 
lasted until the beginning of the twelfth century. 

But even to this there were early local exceptions. 
In the fifth century we find S. Leo the Great command- 
ing that all the faithful should partake of the precious 
Blood as well as of the Body of Christ. Ifthe practice 
was already universal, why was such a law required ? 
The reason for the edict proves the prevailing liberty of 
choice upon this point. There are Manichean heretics, 
S. Leo says, who ‘dare to be present at the divine 
mysteries in order that they may cover their unbelief, 
and who so manage themselves in the communion of 
the sacraments as to lie hidden the more securely ; they 
receive with an unworthy mouth the Body of Christ, 
but they altogether refuse to drink (haurire) the Blood of 
our Redemption’ (Serm. iv. De Quad.). He calls this ‘a 
sacrilegious dissimulation, and as a mode of detecting 
these heretics, who denounced wine as the creation of 
the devil, he made it a rigorous condition that all com- 
municants should receive the Blood of our Redemption.’ 
The liberty of not receiving it must, therefore, have 
previously existed, or the Manichees could never have 
carried out their stratagem. & Leo died A. D. 461; 
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Pope Gelasius issued a similar decree about thirty years 
later; and since the Manichees rejected the chalice, 
not as being unnecessary but as impious, he declares 
that ‘the division of one and the same mystery’ (i.e. 
as practised by them with a profane intention) ‘ could 
not but proceed from an enormous sacrilege.’ It would 
appear from the necessity of renewing Pope Leo’s decree 
as if the former liberty which he had restrained had 
become prevalent again, and required to be again checked. 
in order to expose those Manichees who were concealed 
in Rome. Sozomen relates that in the time of S. Chry- 
sostom a woman, who was really a Macedonian heretic, 
but who desired to deceive her husband, pretended 
during the celebration of Mass to communicate. She 
had, however, arranged to pass the true Body of Christ 
to her maid-servant, who exchanged it secretly for some- 
thing else that she had brought with her, and which 
she gave to her mistress ; but, to the alarm of the latter, 
it became a piece of stone in her mouth. This event 
led to her conversion. There is no mention of her pre- 
tending to receive the chalice; in fact, there could have 
been no clandestine substitution of that, and the stra- 
tagem would have been impossible. It is evident that 
the woman followed a permissible custom in receiving 
only in one kind (Sozom. H. E. 1. viii. c. v.). 

It will be observed that the woman received the 
Eucharist in her hand. This mode of communicating 
appears to have prevailed also in the Latin Church 
until the change in the form of the Eucharistic bread. 
Originally ordinary fermented bread was used, and in 
round loaves, which were broken at the altar for dis- 
tribution. The host was often called a ‘ crown,’ on 
account of its form. Pope Zephyrinus, in the third 
century, speaks of it as a crown of a spherical figure: 
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Corona sive oblata* spherice figurm’ (Bened. XIV. De 
S. Miss. I. i. vi. 4). S. Gregory also makes mention of 
a priest who brought with him two ‘ consecrated crowns’ 
(Dial. 1. iv. c. lv.). 

Later on, the host was made in the form of a coin, 
and was stamped with various impressions, such as the 
sign of the Cross and the name of Jesus. The practice 
of making the host like a coin was adopted at the end 
of the eleventh century. The thin wafer-bread, such 
as i8 now used in the Western Churches, came in, ac- 
eording to Cardinal Bona, together with the use of 
unleavened bread, whose date he fixes at some time 
between the period of the schismatical Patriarchs of 
Constantinople, Photius and Michael Cerularius; the 
latter of whom with insolent arrogance denounced this 
Roman practice in the pontificate of Leo IX., 1049- 
1054 (Lit. Rer. 1. i. xxiii. c. x.). 

The time of the introduction of unleavened bread is 
by no means certain, and varied no doubt in different 
countries. It must have been in use, more or less, in 
England as early as the eighth century, and therefore 
some time before the date assigned by Bona, for the 
Photian schism did not take place until past the middle 
of the ninth century. That unleavened bread was used 
in England is proved by aletter of Alcuin (Ep. clxxv.), 
who says that the bread for Mass must be pure, and 
* sine fermento' (Lingard, loc. cit. note) ; and we know 
that Aleuin died in 804. | 

As to the mode of receiving the Eucharist in ancient 
times, it was the custom for men to take it into their 


* ‘The Latin term oblata was the origin of the Anglo-Saxon word 
offiete, which was afterwards corrupted into obley, the word used by 
our ancestors in the fifteenth and sixteenth century’ (Lingard, Ang.- 
Sax. Ch. vol. i. p. 292). 
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hands, which they had been careful previously to wash ; 
women were veiled, and received it upon a white cloth. 
The Council of Auxerre (A. Dp. 450) forbade women to 
receive with bare hands. S. Cyril prescribes that the 
hands are to be placed, one upon the other, in the figure 
of a cross (Cat. Myst. v. sec. 18). 

When the chalice was given to the communicants 
it was put into their hands by the deacon. ‘ Wilt thou,” 
said S. Ambrose to the Emperor Theodosius, ‘ put the 
cup of that Blood to thy mouth, thou who hast shed so 
much blood by the hasty decree of an angry and im- 
petuous mind ?' (Theodoret, 1. v. c. xviii.) 

The disuse of the chalice at the public communions 
of the faithful began gradually to be introduced into the 
Western Church at the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury; various bishops in different places encouraging 
this limitation on account of the acts of irreverence that 
frequently occurred, and also to impress on the minds. 
of the uneducated the undeniable entirety of the pre- 
sence of Christ under each species. Some verses of a 
certain Rudolph, Abbot of S. Trudo, who flourished in 
1110, have been preserved, in which he cautions priests. 
* not to give the Blood of Christ to laymen, either when 
sick or in health, for it might carelessly be spilt, and 
the simple might suppose that the whole of Jesus 
was not under each species’ (Bona, Rer. Lit. 1. ii. c. 
xviii.). 

In the early part of the same century, Louis VI. of 
France, being ill, received the Communion in both kinds, 
which was conveyed to him directly after Mass, as is 
related by his biographer, Sugerus, Abbot of S. Denys.. 
. Spondanus mentions, in his chronicle of the year 1532, 
that the kings of France had the privilege at that time 
of receiving in both kinds on the day of their coronation, 
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and at the hour of death; and that Clement VI. allowed 
them, on account of the great services rendered by the 
crown of France to the Apostolic See, to receive in both 
kinds whenever they wished; but that they seldom used 
the dispensation except at their coronation and as a 
viaticum (Benedict XIV. De Sacrif. I. ii. c. xxii.). 

At the close of the thirteenth century, the heresy of 
John Huss, denying the lawfulness of refusing the 
chalice to the laity, compelled the Church to act with 
decision, and in 1418 a positive law was enacted by the 
Council of Constance, forbidding the laity to communi- 
cate in both kinds. The decree says that the custom 
of restricting them to Communion under the species of 
bread only ‘has been reasonably introduced, . . since 
it is most firmly to be believed, and nowise to be 
doubted, that the entire Body and Blood of Christ are 
truly contained both under the species of bread and 
under the species of wine’ (Sess. xiii.. Pius IV., in- 
fluenced by the hope of in some degree stemming the 
tide of heresy that was increasing in Germany, gave 
permission to the bishops of that country to authorise 
their priests to give Communion in both kinds to the 
faithful; this was in 1564; but the result was so un- 
satisfactory that the dispensation was revoked within a 
year by Pius V. 

The Greeks have retained the ancient custom of 
giving Communion in both kinds to the laity at the 
public administration of the Sacrament in their churches; 
but they have never held it to be more than a matter of 
discipline; and in all their disputes with Rome, some 
of them being of a ridiculously trivial nature, they have 
never insisted upon this difference as a cause of com- 
plaint. They moreover give the Eucharist only under 
the form of bread during the whole of Lent, except on 
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Saturdays, Sundays, and the Feast of the Annunciation. 
The practice of making the sign of the Cross with the 
precious Blood over the bread when it is consecrated - 
exists in some churches, but not in others; it was for- 
bidden by Michael Cerularius, who became Patriarch of 
Constantinople in 1048, and does not prevail now in the 
Church of Constantinople. 

These facts in connection with public communion 
would of themselves be decisive as to the belief of the 
Church, both in the East and West, as to the sufficiency 
for all requisite purposes, of communion in one kind. 
But the proof is indefinitely augmented by the following 
considerations : 

The Blessed Sacrament was from the earliest times 
reserved in the churches, principally in order to com- 
municate the sick; and yet, although the old books of 
ritual abound in minute directions as to the places and 
modes of keeping the Eucharist, and of disposing of it 
under prescribed circumstances, there is no single in- 
stance of any liturgical rules being given for reserving 
the Eucharist except in the form of bread. 

That it was reserved sometimes in the form of wine 
is proved from a passage in a letter of S. Chrysostom to 
Pope Innocent I., in which he states that soldiers had 
been sent by the emperor to slay him, and that they 
entered the place where the holy things were kept: 
moreover, he says, * We were witnesses that the Blood of 
Christ, as happens in such a tumult, was spilt upon the 
garments of the above-mentioned soldiers. But the 
recorded instances of both kinds of reservation bear no 
comparison in frequency to the mention of the reserva- 
tion of the Body of Christ alone. 

We know that the Eucharist in the form of bread 
was placed in various receptacles, such as small turrets, 
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and gold and silver doves that were hung over the altar 
or in recesses at the side, called pastophoria (Rock’s 
Hierurgia, vol. i. p. 281, 282, note); but there was no 
arrangement whatever for the Eucharist under the spe- 
cies of wine. 

With regard to the Eucharistic turrets, it is an in- 
teresting fact that some have been dug out of the Roman 
catacombs; they are composed of red-coloured clay, and 
in more than one instance they have had small lamps 
attached to their sides, for the purpose of burning a 
light before the Blessed Sacrament. 

The terrible outrages that sometimes were perpe- 
trated by heretics or pagans prove the same point. 
S. Tharsicius, an acolyte, was carrying about his person 
the Eucharist, and was beaten to death with clubs and 
stones by some heathen persecutors in the fourth cen- 
tury. He is described in the Roman martyrology as 
bearing the Sacraments of the Body of Christ ; and in 
& poem ascribed to Pope Damasus, in 366, it is said 
that he ‘ preferred to be slain and to give up his life 
rather than to betray to raging dogs the heavenly limbs’ 
(celestia membra). We are informed also that, during 
a panic in the days of persecution at Thessalonica, the 
people were called to the church and told to carry away 
in baskets the particles of the Blessed Sacrament that 
were unconsumed. This occurred in the early part of 
the sixth century, under Pope Hormisdas. 

There is an account in the Acts of S. Eudocia of 
her seeking an opportunity, before being carried off to 
prison, to go into the adjoining church, where, having 
opened the little ark, she took from it the holy Eucharist, 
concealing it in her bosom, that it might not be dese- 
crated by the soldiers. Here, as in the former instance, 
there is not a hint of any chalice or vessel for reserving 
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the precious Blood. ‘Brevi morá impetratå prodeundi 
accurrit in sacram sedem, reseratáque illic arculá in 
quá divinum donum reliquiarum sancti corporis Christi 
servabatur, inde particulam acceptam sinu recondidit ; 
et sic statim cum militibus abiit’ (Bolland. Act. Sanct. i. 
Martii). 

The account goes on to relate, that on her being un- 
covered to the waist in order to be suspended from a pole, 
ihe sacred particle fell to the ground, and being taken 
up by her persecutor, the Prefect of Heliopolis, it burst 
into a flame, killing him with his guards, who were all 
afterwards raised to life again by the prayers of Eudocia. 
She was decapitated later on, some time in the reign of 
Trajan. | 

During the early period of the Church, when great 
difficulties arose in consequence of the scarcity of 
churches, and the pressure of external perils, it was a 
general custom to allow the faithful to have the Blessed 
Sacrament at their own homes, and even to communicate 
themselves. S. Basil speaks of this habit as prevailing 
through the whole of Egypt; Tertullian and S. Cyprian 
allude to it frequently as the caso in Africa; and it 
existed to some extent even at Rome at the time of 
S. Jerome. Many hermits who lived far from churches 
had this privilege. The Eucharist was enclosed in 
pyxes or small boxes, and was suspended round the 
neck of the bearer, often accompanying him in his dan- 
gerous journeys, by sea as well as land. S. Satyrus, the 
brother of S. Ambrose, wrapped it in a linen cloth, and 
leaping into the sea, was miraculously preserved by it 
from death by shipwreck. He had not previously been 
advanced enough in the Christian mysteries to be ad- 
mitted to communion of the Blessed Sacrament; but 
there were some of the faithful on board who bore about 
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their persons the Eucharist, and from these whom he 
knew to be among the ‘ initiated’ he begged ‘ that divine 
sacrament of the faithful: not that he might pry with 
curious eyes into secrets, but that he might obtain a 
help to his faith’ (Ambros. Orat. de Excessu Fratris). 

Sacramental pyxes were made of various materials ; 
some in gold have been found in the Roman catacombs ; 
they were often of wood. S. Zeno of Verona, writing in 
the fourth century, supposes the possible case ofa pagan 
husband, who, on discovering that his wife, who was a 
Christian, had one of these receptacles on her person, 
might strike her with it so violently as to * bruise her 
breast, and disfigure her face.’ It is worthy of note 
that S. Zeno calls the Eucharist enclosed in its box the 
‘Sacrifice.’ Tertullian also, nearly two centuries ear- 
lier, uses the same expression. It appears that some 
Christians in his time had scrupled about receiving 
Communion before evening on fasting days, fearing that 
ihey by this means broke the fast; so he suggests to 
them that they might take the Eucharist home with 
ihem, and communicate when they were at liberty to 
take food. ‘Having received and reserved the Body of 
the Lord, each obligation is safe,—the participation of 
the sacrifice, and the fulfilment of your duty,’ i.e. of 
keeping the fast (De Orat. c. xiv.). 

S. Cyprian, a century earlier, narrates that a Chris- 
tian woman, after joining her heathen husband in an 
idolatrous act, on attempting to open her sacramental 
‘ark,’ was terrified on seeing a sudden flash of fire burst 
from it. 

S. Jerome severely blames those who, acting from a 
fear of incurring the divine vengeance under certain 
circumstances which he mentions, refuse to communi- 
cate in the churches, but nevertheless have no anxiety 
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about receiving the Eucharist at home. His language, 
whilst it testifies to the fact of this home-Communion, 
also clearly indicates the doctrinal basis upon which the 
lawfulness of Communion in one kind rests,—the indi- 
visible presence of the whole Christ under each species. 
Why do they not dare to go to the martyrs ?—Why do 
they not go to the churches ?—Is there one Christ at 
home and another in public? That which is unlaw- 
ful in the church is unlawful at home' (Ep. l. ad 
Pammach.). 

They would have received the Eucharist in the 
church at the publie celebration of Mass under both 
kinds; at their own homes they would have received it 
only under the form of bread, yet in either case they 
are described as receiving Christ; and S. Jerome's 
argument is founded on the identity of the Christ 
Whom they would find in the church, and Him Whom 
they would receive in their private dwellings. 

The habit of taking the Eucharist to private houses, 
originating as it did in necessity and piety, eventually 
led to great abuses; and consequently, by degrees it 
was forbidden. At a Council held at Saragossa, in 381, 
.& decree was passed, to the effect that ‘if any one is 
proved not to have taken in church the grace of the 
Eucharist there received, let him be.under anathema 
for ever. This law was directed against the reserva- 
tion of it for consumption in private houses. The First 
"Council of Toledo, in 400, denounced as sacrilegious 
whoever did not receive the Eucharist in church ; and 
another similar law was made in the Eleventh Council 
in 675. This legislation was chiefly aimed at the 
Priscillianists ; and therefore being of a local character, 
it did not prevail in all the other parts of the Church. 
The Priscillianists arose in Spain at the end of the 
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fourth century, and were a form of Manicheism; they 
denied the reality of Christ's Body, prohibited mar- 
riage, and disbelieved in the resurrection; they endea- 
voured to conceal themselves by going to the altar like 
the Catholics, but instead of communicating, they took 
the Eucharist away with them. 

In some places, the Eucharist was occasionally taken. 
home, to be there received, as late as the eighth century. 
But these seem to have been exceptional instances 
(Bona, I. ii. c. xvii. s. 4). 

Although the Eucharist, when carried on journeys 
and sent to those who were very distant from any 
church, or too aged to assist at the Sacred Mysteries, 
was usually in the form of bread alone, there are re- 
corded instances of its being conveyed under both kinds. 
Zosimus, a holy monk, is said to have taken the Body 
and Blood of Christ to S. Mary of Egypt in a chalice, se 
not having communicated for forty-seven years’ (Bona, 
Rer. Lit. I. ii. c. xviii.) ; and S. Jerome, writing to Rusti- 
cus about S. Exuperius, Bishop of Toulouse, observes 
that ‘nothing is more wealthy than he who carries the 
Body of the Lord in a wicker basket, and the Blood in. 
glass’ (ibid. c. xvii.). 

The Eucharist was oceasionally sent from the bishop 
of one diocese to that of another as a pledge of commu- 
nion. S. Irenæus, in the second century, mentions it. 
as having been forwarded from the predecessors of Pope 
Victor to the Church in Asia; and it is to be noted 
that there is no instance on record of the Eucharist 
having been sent for this purpose under any form but. 
that of bread. It was even at one time usual for the 
Popes to send the Eucharist from the Lateran Palace, 
where it had been consecrated by themselves, to the 
titular churches within the boundaries of the city of 
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Rome, there to be given by the’ priests of those churches 
to the faithful, and also to be partaken of by themselves, 
as a pledge of communion between these churches and 
the reigning Pope. Innocent I., in the early part of 
the fifth century, mentions that on Sundays, when the 
priests cannot be with him on account of the people 
intrusted to their care, he sends the Eucharist to them 
by acolytes, that they may not suppose, especially on 
that day, that they are separated from his communion 
(Ep. ad Decentium. c. v.). It was not allowed to be 
Sent to parishes outside the city of Rome, * because the 
sacraments are not to be carried to a long distance.’ 
As there is no mention of the Eucharist being sent under 
the form of wine to the titular churches of Rome, Car- 
dinal Bona concludes that the priests celebrated their 
own Mass at the churches, and gave the Papal Eucha- 
rist at the same time. From the difficulty of sending 
the Eucharist to distant places arose the subsequent 
practice of using blessed and not consecrated bread as & 
‘sign of ecclesiastical unity. Allusion is made to this 
by S. Augustine (Ep. xxxiv.); and the habit continued 
long, for Pope Formosus sent blessed bread to Charle- 
magne (Rer. Lit. l. i. c. xxiii. s. 9). 

The Eucharist was sometimes even buried with the 
dead. S. Amphilochius, the reputed author of the 
life of S. Basil, narrates that he once, after receiving 
miraculously the materials for offering up the holy 
Sacrifice and consecrating them, consumed one portion 
of the Body of Christ, reserved another for his fune- 
ral, and deposited the third in a golden dove, which he 
suspended over the altar (Rer. Lit. I. ii. c. xvii. s. 6). 
According to S. Gregory, it was by S. Benedict’s own 
order that the ‘Communion of the Body of the Lord 
was laid on the breast’ of one of his young monks, who 
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had died, ‘and was thus interred with him’ (Dial. I. 
iii. c. xxiv.). 

There are traces of this usage amongst the Greeks 
up to the twelfth century. Not only was the Eucha- 
rist sometimes buried with the dead, but by a strange 
superstition, which was always strongly condemned by 
the Church, there are examples here and there of its 
being given to the departed as a viaticum, especially to 
those who, being at the time under ecclesiastical cen- 
sure, had died before being publicly reconciled to the 
Church. The first instance occurred in Africa, and it 
was formally condemned by the Third Council of Car- 
thage in 393; also by that of Auxerre, in France, in 578; 
and by that of Trullo, held in Constantinople in 692. 

In all these various circumstances there is no allu- 
sion to the Eucharist, except under one form—that of 
bread. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE COMMUNION OF THE SICK. 


THE communion of the sick furnishes another class 
of evidence, all pointing in the same direction. The 
Eucharist was given to them constantly in one kind, 
and as a general rule, under the form of bread. Thus 
we read of Serapion in the third century sending for 
a priest when he was dying: he had sacrificed to the 
gods under the pressure of persecution, and now re- 
pented. The priest was too ill to go, but in such an 
extremity confided the Eucharist to the boy-messenger 
of Serapion, who, having moistened it, placed it in the 
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mouth of the aged man, who instantly expired. S. 
Ambrose was communicated in the same manner 
by S. Honoratus, Bishop of Vercelli. In cases where 
the sick could not from physical difficulty receive the 
Body of Christ, then they received the precious Blood 
alone. There was a decree on this point in the Eleventh 
Council of Toledo in 675. 

A custom seems to have begun, at the close of the 
seventh century,in some portions of the Latin Church, of 
giving Communion to the sick with the species of bread 
dipped in the precious Blood, and it existed more or 
less for five centuries. 

As there was some hazard of it being supposed that 
the Eucharist was incomplete unless given in this man- 
ner, Pope Paschal II., who reigned at the very begin- 
ning of the eleventh century, prohibited it from being 
given in this mode, preferring, as he declared, that the 
infirm who could not conveniently take the Eucharist 
in the species of bread, should receive it solely under 
the other species. He gave this order to Pontius, the 
Abbot of Cluny. But in some parts of France the old 
custom was still followed. It appears, too, that this 
habit was not always restricted to the sick ; it was given. 
in the same manner to the people; and an ancient ritual, 
whilst forbidding the priest and the sacred ministers to 
communicate in the manner that I have described, says, 
* We allow this to the people, not by authority, but on 
account of the highest necessity, through fear lest the 
Blood of Christ should be spilled.' "The practice was 
prevalent in England and strongly defended by Ernulfus, 
Bishop of Rochester; but it was forbidden by an 
English Council held in 1175, under Richard, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in order to prevent the false im- 
pression that the dipped Eucharist was actually requi- 
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site for a complete Communion (Lit. Rer. l. ii. c. 
xviii. 8). 

To revert, however, to the communion of the sick. 
It has been from the earliest times the custom of the 
Greeks to give the Communion to them with the 
Eucharist, in the form of bread, which had been origi- 
nally moistened at the time of consecration with the 
precious Blood; but as this is done only once a year,.on 
Maundy Thursday, the Communion has been always, 
and is now, practically under the form of bread only; 
it is placed in a spoon containing a little wine in order 
that it may be easily swallowed by the recipient. The 
same mode of administering to the sick prevails with 
the Maronites, Copts, Abyssinians, and other Orientals. 

As the case of the sick and dying is one in which 
the charity of the Church would naturally take most 
especial care that nothing should be omitted, if pos- 
sible, that could be useful to the souls of her members, 
and is required by the law of Christ, the ancient prac- 
tice of communicating this class of the members of 
the Church, with scarcely any exception, is a fact that 
ought to have great moral weight in any controversy 
between Protestants and Catholics upon this point. 


CHAPTER IV. 


4 


THE COMMUNION OF YOUNG CHILDREN. 


ANOTHER proof, if any more be required, of the 
belief of the Church in the sufficiency of Communion 
under one species is supplied by the ancientand long pre- 
valent discipline, according to which the Eucharist was 
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given to children even in the earliest stage of infancy. 
There is a well-known instance mentioned by S. Cyprian, 
of a little girl who had been taken by her nurse to par- 
take of bread mingled with wine, and offered to idols ; 
she was afterwards brought to the Christian altar at 
which S. Cyprian himself was celebrating the holy 
Sacrifice; but when the deacon poured into her mouth 
*out of the sacrament of the chalice, she manifested 
her repugnance in so marked a manner that S. Cyprian, 
himself a witness, assigned it to a divine instinct (De 
Lapsis) The idea of communicating children arose 
from the desire to give them every possible privilege, 
after they had been made members of Christ's Body, 
the Church. ‘ By baptism,’ says S. Cyprian, ‘ the Holy 
Ghost is received, and thus they who have been baptised 
and have obtained the Holy Spirit attain to drinking the 
chalice of the Lord’ (Ep. Ixiii. ad Cecil). The words 
‘drinking ofthe chalice of the Lord’ point to the custom 
of communicating those who were quite infants, with 
the Eucharist under the form of wine only. Jobius, an 
Oriental monk who flourished in the early part of the 
sixth century, says, ‘ First we are baptised, then we are 
anointed’ (i.e. with the chrism of confirmation), * and 
then we are deemed worthy of the precious Blood’ 
(Phot. Bibl.). Jesse, Bishop of Amiens, in the eighth 
century calls communicating being confirmed: Let. 
the bishop confirm the child with the chrism; and, 
last of all, let him be confirmed or communicated with 
the Body and Blood of Christ’ (Bingham, Antiq. Christ. 
b. xv. c. iv. 8. 7). 

Radulphus Ardens, who wrote ‘ Sermones de Tem- 
pore et de Sanctis, about 1101, mentions that in his 
lime it was still the rule to give newly-baptised infants 
the Eucharist, ‘ at least under the species of wine.’ 
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It was the custom in some parts of the Church to 
give the remains of the holy Eucharist, before the species 
became corrupted, to carefully selected innocent children, 
who were brought to the sanctuary fasting. There was 
a decree of the Second Council of Macon in France, 
held in 588, ordering that the remains of the Eucharist 
when thus consumed should be sprinkled with wine; 
and the Third Council of Tours, in the reign of Charle- 
magne, enjoins the priest to exercise great discretion in 
fulfilling this office. This custom was forbidden in 
1175 by Odo, Bishop of Paris, by a synodal decree, as 
also that of giving, as a substitute, unconsecrated hosts 
to children ; and thus, according to Cardinal Bona, the 
practice ceased in thé Gallican Church at the beginning 
of the twelfth century; but Nicephorous Callistus, who 
lived in the fourteenth century, speaks of its continuance 
in the city of Constantinople, and states that often, when 
he was a pious boy, he went to the church on his 
way to school, that he might receive, of course fasting, 
what he calls ‘fragments of the pure and divine Body 
of the Lord our God, Jesus Christ’ (Hist. Ecc. 1. vi. 
c. XXV. ). | | 


CHAPTER V. 
CONCLUSION. 


WHATEVER variety there may have been in the dis- 
cipline which prevailed in different places and periods 
of the Church during the time when it existed, and 
whatever strong opinions private individuals may have 
held as to the importance—amounting, as some appear 
to have imagined, even to a necessity—of giving Com- 
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munion to children directly after baptism, or in peril 
of death, one fact ever is conspicuously prominent 
amidst this diversity. It was a point of no spiritual 
consequence to the infant whether it received the 
Eucharist in both kinds or in one; and the preponder- 
ance of the latter mode of giving it over the former 
as a matter of fact and evidence, is too manifest to be 
reasonably denied. 

The Church never contradicts herself, and we find 
her practical judgment clearly expressed in the follow- 
ing language of the Council of Trent: ‘It must be 
confessed that Christ is received whole and entire 
and a true sacrament under either species only; and 
therefore that as far as the fruit is concerned, they who 
receive one species alone are not defrauded of any grace 
necessary for salvation’ (Sess. xxi. c. iii.). ‘ Finally, the 
same holy synod teaches that little children not yet 
possessing the use of reason are not obliged by any 
necessity to have the sacramental Communion of the 
Eucharist; because having been regenerated by the 
Javer of baptism, and incorporated into Christ, they 
cannot lose at that age the grace which they have 
already acquired of being the children of God.  Anti- 
quity, however, is not to be condemned, if, in some 
places, it sometimes observed that custom ; for as those 
holy Fathers had a probable reason for their conduct, 
considering the times in which they lived, so assuredly 
it is to be believed without controversy that they did 
not act in this way as if it were necessary to salvation’ 
(ibid. c. iv.). The Council then proceeds to pass an 
anathema (1) upon those who affirm that *all and each 
of the faithful of Christ' ought to receive communion 
in both species *by the precept of God or the necessity 
of salvation;' (2) on those who deny that the Church 
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was induced by * just causes and reasons' to communi- 
cate laymen and clerics when not consecrating under 
the species of bread only; (8) on those who deny that 
* Christ whole and entire, the Fountain and Author of 
all graces,' is received under the one species of bread ; 
and (4) on those who affirm that *the communion of 
ihe Eucharist is necessary for little children before 
they have arrived at years of discretion.’ 

It is not difficult to understand what are some, at 
least, of those *just reasons which have influenced the 
Catholic Church in limiting the Communion to one 
kind, and that under the species of bread, throughout 
the largest part of her great spiritual empire; for the 
chalice is still allowed to the Greeks in communion 
with the See of Rome. The concurrent causes which 
have led gradually to a change into the more early dis- 
cipline of the Church have been the extension of the 
number of the faithful; the difficulty of always procuring 
suffieient wine under widely varying circumstances of 
countries and people; the greater liability of this element, 
relatively to unleavened or leavened bread, to become 
in some climates corrupted; even the strong physical 
repugnance to it in certain cases of constitutional tem- 
perament; the peril of desecration and irreverence in 
the administration of the chalice, proved by a long and 
often painful experience; and last, but not least, the 
doctrinal importance—especially after the rise of the 
Hussite heresy, and the errors upon the Eucharist of 
the so-called Reformers* in the sixteenth century—of 


* Luther, until 1533, held that communion in one kind wasa thing 
indifferent : he said that Christ had nowhere commanded us to receive 
in both (De Capt. Bab. cap. De Euch.), and he angrily blamed Carlo- 
stadt for exaggerating its importance. Melancthon was of the same 
opinion, and a Protestant synod, held at Poitiers in 1560, decreed 
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preserving clearly in the minds of the people the faith 
of the indivisible presence of the glorified Christ whole 
and entire, under each and every. part of the Eucharist, 
whether under both species, or under one separately 
from the other. The conduct of the Church has also 
its special value, as the authoritative assertion of a 
claim that can never be renounced—the supreme right 
to interpret the law of Christ, to alter discipline ac- 
cording to the exigency and fitness of times and cir- 
cumstances, and preéminently to regulate the admini- 
stration of sacraments, as well as to decide on contro- 
versies of the faith. 


that those who could not drink wine at the Lord's Supper should be 
allowed to communicate in bread. 


DEFINITIONS OF THE CATHOLIC FAITH. 
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CHAPTER I. 


UNITY IN MULTIPLICITY. 


§ 1. 

Ir was not always necessary to declare and define 
every truth contained in the record of the revelation of 
God. Many things,’ wrote S. Augustine, were lying 
hidden in the Scriptures; and when heretics were cut 
off they disturbed the Church with their crafty restless- 
ness: [then] those matters which had been hidden were 
laid open, and the will of God was understood' (In 
Psal. liv. n. 22). * Many things, indeed, which belong to 
the Catholic faith, and are stirred up and down (exagi- 
tantur) by their crafty restlessness, are, in order that. 
they may be defended against them, considered more 
diligently, understood more clearly, and preached more 
urgently, so that a question set in movement by the 
adversary becomes an opportunity of learning' (De Civ. 
Dei, lib. xvi. c. ii.). 

Heretics strike with hostile hand at the doctrine of 
the Church, and the only result is that, contrary to 
their intention, a copious stream of truth flows forth 
from the smitten rock, to their confusion, and to the 
increased edification of the faithful. 

When Protestants affirm that the promulgation of 
the twelve articles in the Creed of Pius IV., and of 
the two more recent dogmatic decrees about the Im- 
maculate Conception and the Infallibility of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, are real changes in the faith of the 
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Catholic Church, they confound things which ought 
ever to be kept as distinct in the mind as they are 
distinct in reality. 

The word * change’ is ambiguous, and in matters of 
religion especially its meaning ought to be strictly 
defined. By a change in the faith we may mean that 
the very idea itself of what was once believed to be reve- 
lation has been altered. To take an illustration from 
ordinary matters, I might at one time suppose that a 
certain object was inanimate and irrational matter; and 
at another time I might believe the same object to be 
animated and rational; e.g. I might mistake a piece of 
rock at a distance for a man. In this case my idea is 
fundamentally changed, and my belief is different ; 
the language also expressing my idea will vary accord- 
ing to the variation of the conception in my mind. 
There will be a radical change both in my faith and 
in the description of my faith. But let us suppose that 
I have the same object before me at one time as at 
another—a star for example. If I look at this star 
when I am a child, I shall have the idea that it is a 
luminous point in the sky, distinct from myself or 
anything upon the earth : this will be about all the 
meaning that I shall attach to the word ‘star.’ In 
course of time I learn the science of astronomy; and 
what is the result? It is that this identical star, which 
I gazed upon in my childhood, remains precisely the 
same object that it was then, but it presents now to my 
understanding a greater number of ideas, all of.them 
equally true, all consistent with each other, and all 
when focussed to a point combining to form a more 
full and accurate knowledge of what I had previously 
apprehended vaguely and imperfectly. 

A change, therefore, has taken place in regard to 
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this star; but the change has not been in the star 
itself, it has been only in my mind; and the effect has 
been not to produce two contradictory ideas, one being 
that which I had before I knew astronomy, and the 
other that which I had afterwards, but an enlargement, 
& precision, and a clearness in my idea of the star 
which did not previously exist. If further I were to 
express my more scientific notion of this star in ade- 
quate phraseology, I should find myself necessarily 
adding to the form of language in which I had origi- 
nally described the same object; for since my idea has 
expanded and become more exactly conformable to the 
reality outside my mind, so the verbal garb in which I 
have clothed my conception has proportionately in- 
creased in size and definiteness of form. 

The above illustration will serve to explain the 
action of the Church in regard to the faith. There is’ 
‘one faith’ only, and this faith has its divinely ordained 
limits which can never be passed. Now, when we speak 
of the faith of the Church we do not mean some parti- 
cular form of words, which can never be increased or 
diminished, but we mean that one entire truth of 
revelation which God has committed to the Church to 
hold, guard, explain, and preach to the world, under 
the infallible guidance of the Holy Ghost. Since this 
revealed ‘deposit’ is one in the indivisible harmony of 
its parts, therefore the idea of it which is present 
always to what may be termed the mind of the Church, 
considered as one moral personality, must also be one: 
the Church cannot form in any successive period of 
her life an idea of the truth contradictory to what she 
has received from the beginning. The faith, moreover, 
is one, not merely by the consistency and organic com- 
pactness of its nature, but it is one numerically ; there 
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is no other faith actual or possible; there can therefore 
be no additions strictly so called to this one faith: for to 
add something to what has been revealed once for all 
would be to introduce as part of the faith something not 
originally revealed; it would be to engraft a human 
invention upon a divine stem; and such an act would 
be a violation of the second kind of unity which dis- 
tinguishes the faith, namely, the numerical. Any 
addition to the original faith must, in fact, either deny 
the finality of the Christian Dispensation, thus assum- 
ing that there may be successive revelations, distinct from 
that given by Jesus Christ to the Apostles; or it must 
‘adulterate the word of God’ with the fictions of His 
creatures. The Catholic Church preserves, through 
her supernatural aid from God, both kinds of the unity 
of the faith. She makes no change in the faith by 
contradiction or addition. But although her own in- 
terior conception of revealed truth remains, like its ob- 
ject, ever one, she presents this idea to her members at 
successive periods under aspects which are at one time 
more extensive and precise than at another; she brings 
out her treasures more largely; she speaks more fully 
what she has always known; she pours out in the sight 
of the world more rays of that effulgence of doctrine 
which, to use the metaphor of S. Irenæus, she possesses 
asasun. Thisis not an addition to, but a ‘drawing 
out of, the faith ; it is not a progressive change in the 
deposit and substance of the faith itself, but it is a pro- 
gressive change in the intellectual consciousness of the 
individual members of the Church who mentally see 
more of the truth than they did before; so that as the 
great schoolman said, ‘ The advance is rather that of 
the believer in the faith than of the faith in the believer’ 
(Albertus Magnus, iii. dist. xxv. ar.i.ad 1). 
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New definitions, such as those of the Immacu- 
late Conception and Infallibility, are not the teaching 
of truths unknown to the Church until the time of 
the definition, but they are the public, exact, and 
authoritative expressions of doctrines which had always 
been in the mind of the Church, although not always 
brought out and placed so distinctly before the minds of 
all her children. Fresh definitions are not a change in 
the kind of light which is thus made to radiate through- 
out the Church,—‘ Thy word is a light to my feet, —but 
they are so many fresh external inlets through which 
it enters: there is only one sun in the heavens, but in 
proportion as I add windows to my room the sun is 
enabled to communicate itself more abundantly. New 
definitions are, as it were, so many new verbal windows 
through which the faithful can receive the one light of 
the unchangeable faith. Their successive increase 
during the life of the Church on earth can be no proof 
of a substantial change in her faith, unless it can be 
shown that they convey an idea not only more ample 
than, but really different from, that original image of the 
truth which she possessed in the days of her infancy, 
when she had ‘one mind and one soul’ (Acts iv. 82). 
* Since the faith is one and the same, he who excels 
in the power of saying much will not make it greater, 
and he who is weak in speech will not make it less' 
(Irenæus, Hær. lib. i. x. 2). 

* By disputations, persevering reading, meditation, 
and investigation of matters there is wont to be increased 
in course of time the knowledge and understanding of 
the same, and the Fathers of later Councils are as- 
sisted by the investigation and definitions of the former. 
Hence it arises that the definitions of later Councils are 
wont to be more luminous, fuller, more accurate and 
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exact than those of the earlier. Moreover it belongs 
to the later Councils to interpret and define more ex- 
actly and fully what in earlier Councils has been de- 
fined less clearly, fully, and exactly’ (Molina, De Concord. 
Lib. Arbit. xiii. 15). 

Suarez also writes as follows: ‘The Church could 
be enlightened, after the time of the Apostles, in many 
things which might have become necessary (i.e. to be 
clearly apprehended) in times subsequent, and not pre- 
viously ; either because doubts had sprung up afresh, 
especially through uprising of heretics, or other rash 
men who gave false expositions of obscure matters, or 
even because it is the natural condition of man that 
he should advance in knowledge by degrees’ (Defens. 
Fid. Cathol. lib. i. c. xviii. sec. 4). The progress of 
dogmatic knowledge is not the result of an accession of 
new objects of revelation, but of additional light de- 
veloping itself upon old objects ; and this light proceeds. 
from the Holy Ghost, cooperating with, whilst it guides, 
the human elements of reasoning and investigation 
which are ever employed by the Church as she moves 
on her course. 

Cardinal Toletus, in his commentary on S. John, 
where he treats of the promise that the Spirit of Truth 
shall teach the Apostles *all truth' (xvi. 18), calls at- 
tention to the expressive Greek word for teach, odyynoce 
yas eis roay v7» aAnbesay, He will be your Way- 
guide into all the truth.'. This indicates a certain move- 
ment and succession; ‘for He does not open out all 
things at once and immediately, but by a succession of 
time. Even the Apostles knew not all things on the 
day of Pentecost, for they inquired into many things 
afterwards which the Holy Ghost discloses to the 
Church according to the requirement of times and ne- 
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cessities of individuals. Certainly many things are 
now disclosed to the Church which were not before- 
hand distinct and open, a result occasioned by the errors 
of men. He therefore ‘leads us into the truth.’ He is 
our Guide and Ruler, and is ceaselessly present with the 
Church, and does not permit her to go wrong. Another 
idea implied is that as the Church is now a traveller 
and has to fight against foes, the Holy Ghost is to her 
like a military pioneer and director; but this control 
is not violent, since it acts efficaciously on the will with- 
out injuring its freedom, and therefore it is said ‘ He, the 
Spirit of Truth, will lead you’ (Toletus, In Joan. xvi. 
Annot. xx.). 

Such an advance may be called a movement, but it 
cannot be justly called a movement in contradiction to 
what has been held and taught by the Church in pre- 
vious periods. To define in'the nineteenth century 
something that was equally true in the second is not 
antagonism ; there is just the kind of opposition that 
exists between a thing not defined and the same thing 
defined; and no more. When opponents attack the, 
Church for declaring the Papal Infallibility, on the 
ground of contradiction with herself, they assume a 
falsehood ; namely, that the Church has in some past 
age defined the Pope to be fallible, even in his official 
character as head of the Church. 


§ 2. 


There are very good personal reasons for the hos- 
tility which Protestants exhibit towards any increase in 
the articles of the Christian faith. It is not surprising, 
also, if they prefer Scripture to creeds, and the shortest 
possible summaries of belief, for summaries of some 
kind are necessary for the religious organisation of their 
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communities. The genuine Protestant has neither a 
clear nor a certain grasp of even the Christian verities 
which he holds in common with the Catholie Church; 
he is timid in his efforts to realise their full meaning ; 
he feels himself rapidly drifting out of his depth in the 
process, for he has nothing but his own mind to guide 
him. Having no supernatural certainty, and proclaim- 
ing, as he does, the principle of private judgment, he is 
conscious that he must never put himself in such a po- 
sition as to lose the right of exercising that liberty. He 
objects therefore, most naturally, to fixed and detailed 
formulas, both beeause these profess to exhibit truth 
with a certain exactness which presupposes a greater 
clearness of perception than he is conscious of possess- 
ing; and because they hamper his future liberty of 
movement by pledging him, if he subscribed to them, to 
& particular opinion. 

The heretical spirit is ever the same in its con- 
sequences because its root, self-will, is ever the same, 
although the form which it assumes may vary according 
to the circumstances of the time. In the present age, 
the opponents of Catholic doctrine prefer to avoid the 
construction of creeds, and in this respect they have de- 
serted the example of the Reformers of the sixteenth 
century, simply because they have lost, even more than 
their predecessors, the idea of & Church, as distinct 
from a theological opinion or conviction. In the time 
of S. Hilary, the fourth century, one of his complaints 
against the heretics was their passion for making 
creeds ; this was the shape which their opposition to 
the Catholic Church took. But this difference between 
them and the present foes of the Catholic Church is 
merely nominal and accidental. For though the ancient 
hereties were fond of having many creeds, they could 
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not bear fixity of creed; they liked novelty and incon- 
sistent variety, not the steady legitimate development of 
one creed. Their belief was not the outgrowth of a 
uniform religious idea, but rather the fluctuation caused 
by the varying winds of opinion that came from influ- 
ences external to the Church ; their creeds were mere 
mental billows, which no sooner took a shape in lan- 
guage than they disappeared, to be followed by fresh 
waves in rapid succession. The faith of heretics, said 
S. Hilary, in his second letter to the Emperor Constan- 
tius, is * the faith of the times rather than of the Gos- 
pels; there are as many faiths as there are wills ;’ and 
he observes sarcastically, in allusion to the Arians and 
semi-Arians who were perpetually calling councils, that 
they made creeds about God by the month or the year, 
changed their determinations, then forbade what had 
been determined, and then anathematised their former 
prohibitions. Change and novelty were the mark and 
curse of the heretics in former days, and the same prin- 
ciple is in operation now; for, if I may adopt a quaint 
old illustration, ‘their faces are different, but their tails 
are all tied together.’ 

The ancient heretics liked formulas, but only on 
condition that they might change them often; the 
modern adversaries of the true faith dislike formulas, 
but like variety; so that their divergence from the old 
assailants of the Church is superficial and only in a 
matter of detail, whilst their agreement is real and 
based on a fundamental principle common to all who 
reject an authority external to themselves. 

Every Protestant is essentially an inquirer rather 
than a believer, and a fixed formula is a kind of public 
signal that stability and finality have been attained—a 
signal really contradictory of his own principles. ‘The 
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fewer, therefore, the articles of his creed are, the more 
the Protestant is at his ease, because the less is his 
mind tied down to anything definite; he roams com- 
-fortably through the obscure atmosphere of brevity. 
For the same reasons the Protestant prefers to. shelter 
himself under the bare verbal text of Scripture. When 
the Catholic Church draws out the sense of Scripture, 
and embodies it in language that fixes that particular 
sense in the minds of her children more clearly than 
the mere words of Scripture alone, the Protestant ac- 
cuses her of adding to Scripture. The reason of the 
objection is self-evident : the words of Scripture are fre- 
quently capable of various interpretations, and so long 
as no authoritative interpreter settles the signification 
they will retain that element of ambiguity, and therefore 
allow the range of choice in interpretation which is so 
genial to the Protestant mind. He is thus able to as- 
sume the appearance—for it is only an appearance—of 
outwardly honouring the Scripture by conforming his 
belief to its divine authority, whilst, in fact, he enjoys 
practically the liberty of not binding himself to any un- 
changeable determination as to the sense of the words. 
The words of Scripture do not change, but the Protest- 
ant can, and, as the history of Protestantism shows, 
does, alter the meaning according to his own changing 
belief; thus a dissolving view goes on developing its 
discordant scenes inside the old unchanged framework 
of the written Word, the Protestant reader of the Bible . 
being, often most unconsciously, both machinist and 
spectator. The words of S. Augustine, describing the 
Manichean Faustus, are still applicable to each denier of 
the interpreting and defining authority of the Church : 
‘He subjects the Scriptures to himself, instead of him- 
self to the Scriptures.’ 
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It is an ominous warning for those who recognise 
Scripture alone as their rule of faith, that this prin- 
ciple was a characteristic feature in so many heretics. 
Pelagius, who endeavoured to destroy the essence of all 
religion by denying original sin and the necessity of 
grace to enable man to serve God, said, according to 
S. Augustine, Let us believe what we read, and let us 
believe it to be a crime to construct what we do not 
read’ (De Nat. et Grat. c. xxxix.) Eutyches, who 
confounded the two natures in Christ, declared that if 
he found anything unsound or false in the decrees 
of the great Councils of Nicæa and Ephesus, he would 
*gearch the Scripture alone, as being more solid than all 
the decrees of the Fathers’ (1 act. Conc. Chalced. 
Harduin). S. Basil testified to a general fact when he 
said, ‘ The common object of all adversaries and foes of 
sound doctrine is to shake to pieces the solidity of faith 
in Christ by abolishing apostolic tradition and levelling 
it to the ground. . . . Therefore, as is the custom of 
those who are wanting in good faith, they demand with 
a clamour proofs from Scripture’ (De Sp. Sanc. c. x.). 
S. Augustine asks how heresies have arisen, if not from 
this circumstance, because the Scriptures which are 
good are not well understood, and that which is badly 
understood is rashly and boldly asserted’ (Tract. xviii. 
In Joan.). Heretics, writes Tertullian, ‘put forward 
the Scriptures, and by this insolence of theirs they at 
once influence some. However, in the encounter itself 
they weary the strong, catch the weak, and dismiss the 
waverers with a doubt; our appeal, therefore, must not 
be made to the Scriptures, nor must controversy be ad- 
mitted on points in which victory will be either impos- 
sible, or uncertain, or not certain enough’ (vide Pra- 
Scrip. c. xiv. xv. xix.). The Eclectics were fond of in- 
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terpreting Scripture independently of the Church, and 
prepared the way for the Arians, who in turn supported 
their heresy from the words of Scripture. 

The history of the exegetical Syrian school of 
theology, which had the ‘ unhappy distinction’ of ‘ fer- 
tility in heresy,’ is ‘summed up in the broad character- 
istic fact on the one hand, that it devoted itself to the 
literal and critical interpretation of Scripture ; and on 
the other, that it gave rise first to the Arian, and then 
to the Nestorian heresy’ (Newman's Arians, third edit. 
Appendix, p. 414). 

To return, however, from this slight but not irrele- 
vant digression about the connection between heresy 
and the appeal to Scripture, the principles and conduct 
of the Catholic Church in regard to the faith are dia- 
metrically opposed to those of Protestantism. She has 
a fully luminous and certain apprehension of the objects 
of her belief; she is therefore fearless in dividing the 
word of truth’ according to the capacity of her children 
and the necessities of time and circumstance; and she 
is equally resolute in making laws upon doctrine, which 
shall direct and support by their guidance the under- 
standings and will of all the faithful, because, being led 
by the Spirit of immutable truth, she is conscious that 
such decrees are exempt from the possibility of error, 
and therefore of retractation. 

If the Church were only a human institution, if her 
mode of knowing divine truth were also only natural, and 
if Christianity itself were only a religious philosophy 
instead of being a message to man from God, the objec- 
tions brought against her authority would be of weight. 
But ‘ the doctrine of faith has not been propounded to 
be perfected by human talent as a philosophical inven- 
tion, but hag been delivered as a divine deposit to the 
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Spouse of Christ, to be faithfully kept and infallibly 
declared. Hence, also, that meaning of the sacred 
dogma is to be retained which Holy Mother Church 
hath once declared, nor is that meaning ever to be 
departed from under the pretence or pretext of their 
deeper comprehension’ (Vat. Conc. Constit. Dogmat. de 
Fide et Ratione, c. iv.). 


§ 8. 


The historical fact that the Church has at various 
periods of time increased the number of her articles of 
faith has frequently supplied to her enemies an accu- 
sation which they consider no less damaging to her 
charity than to her consistency. 

If, they say, any doctrine is defined to be an article 
of faith, then to deny it, or even to doubt that it is a 
part of revelation, involves all such individuals in grave 
sin. The definition makes its acceptance a law binding 
the conscience of every Catholic throughout the world ; 
it becomes therefore an essential test of union with the 
Church, and no priest can absolve or admit to the 
sacraments those who refuse to obey that law. Those 
Catholics, therefore, who happened to be born before 
the definition of the Immaculate Conception were com- 
pelled to submit to a new test and additional yoke after 
the 8th December 1854. 

But this, they go on to argue, is not all; if it is a 
heresy now to deny the Immaculate Conception, then 
that must always have been a heresy, if what the Church 
alleges is true, namely, that she never decrees anything 
to be believed as of faith which is not contained in the 
original revelation of Scripture or tradition. In that 
case what a terrible consequence is the result! All 
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Catholics from the beginning of the Church who ever 
doubted of the doctrine were in mortal sin, and all who 
denied it were guilty of heresy! This difficulty, so 
imposing at first sight, springs like many others of a 
similar kind from a specific ignorance of Catholic theo- 
logy and from a general confusion of mind. 

If by ‘ yoke’ an oppressive or unjust law is meant, 
then a new definition of the faith cannot possibly be 
so characterised; because all Catholics believe both 
in the supernatural infallibility and wisdom of the 
Church. There is no unfair exaction upon their intellect 
or will, for they know that she is the pillar and ground 
of truth ;’ if they preferred their own judgment to hers 
they would be Protestants, not Catholics; and it is clear 
that the command to yield ‘obedience to the faith’ (Rom. 
i. 5) could be irksome only to those who disbelieved in 
or distrusted the lawgiver by whom that assent is im- 
posed. Nor can the novelty of the definition be a strain 
upon the understanding; on the contrary, as the de- 
finition is simply a clearer and fuller unfolding of what 
they have already believed in substance, the newness 
gives additional freshness and variety to the object ap- 
prehended and additional expansion to the intellect, 
which thus freely and calmly advances farther into the 
realm of revealed knowledge, being securely led by the 
Spouse of the Holy Ghost, whose very office it is to be 
the way-guide ‘into all truth’ (John xvi. 14). To il- 
luminate the obscure; to precipitate into its natural and 
definite form what was before & doctrine, held as it were 
in solution by the minds of the faithful; and to set up 
unerring landmarks between faith and opinion, must be 
ever a gain to Catholics instead of a grievance. 

In S. Bernard's time the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception had not been defined; the question was in 
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agitation, but not authoritatively solved. This illus- 
trious saint, moreover, did not accept the dogma, at all 
events in the form under which it was presented to his 
mind. But he acted then precisely as all real Catholics 
will ever act for the future in analogous circumstances ; 
he held his opinion with a reservation ; and the language 
in which he expressed this reservation, more than seven 
hundred years ago, is interesting as & fact and valuable 
as illustrative of a principle: ‘ Let what I have remarked 
be said without prejudice to any one who may have 
sounder wisdom. I more especially refer this whole 
matter, as I do all others of the same kind, entirely to 
the authority and adjudication of the Roman Church ; 
and am prepared, if my opinion is different from it, to 
conform myself to its judgment’ (Ep. liv. ad Canonicos 
Lugdunenses). 

As the children of the Church faithfully follow her 
steps wherever she leads them, and like S. Bernard are 
always prepared to conform their minds to her rule, 
they cannot be judged guilty, in the nineteenth century, 
of a crime which it was impossible for them to commit 
during the preceding ages. You cannot be said to have 
violated a law that did not exist whilst you were alive. 
The Immaculate Conception was always a revealed truth, 
and to deny it now is heresy ; but although it was always 
a revealed truth, the denial of it was not always heresy. 

It may be useful here to call the attention of those 
who are not familiar with Catholic theological termino- 
logy to the important distinction that exists between 
divine faith and Catholic faith; for through ignorance 
of this distinction the Church has been often falsely 
accused of a contradiction between her creed at one time 
and her creed at another. A doctrine is said to be of 
divine faith when it is really contained in the revelation 
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of God, written or unwritten; it is divine because it is 
manifested by and depends upon the authority of God, 
and therefore it is to be believed with the undoubting 
assent of faith. But a doctrine may be really a part of 
the divine revelation, and yet may not have been dis- 
tinctly promulgated to the whole body of the faithful, as 
revelation, by the unerring authority of the whole Church. 
When a revealed truth is so promulgated, it belongs 
from that moment to the Catholic faith. It is called 
Catholic because it forms an integral part of that one 
body of revealed truth which the Church has clearly and 
publicly taught to be such, and which therefore is, in 
the full technical sense of the word, the Catholic faith. 
It is Catholic because it is not only held as re- 
vealed, by the private belief of those individuals who 
may have accurately drawn it from the objective rule 
of faith, Scripture, and tradition, but because the Church 
has spoken on this point with the united voice of her 
teaching power, in the completeness of her entire moral 
personality, whether collectively together with her head 
upon earth, or by means of her head alone when acting 
ex cathedrá. Lastly, it is Catholic because the obliga- 
tion to believe in it as part of revelation extends to every 
unit of the whole body of the Church. Thus the terms 
‘divine faith’ and ‘ Catholic faith,’ as applicable to re- 
vealed doctrines, are not necessarily identical, although 
in popular language they are frequently interchanged as 
if they were. That which is of Catholic faith must 
always be some truth divinely revealed—it presupposes 
that fact; but a truth may be revealed and yet not be 
invested, in relation to all the members of the Church, 
with that stamp of public, universal, ecclesiastical au- 
thority which places it officially in the rank of Catholic 
faith, and in that case it is said to belong to the class 
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of verities which are of divine faith only, in contrast 
with the other kind of faith. 

To prevent a possible misconception as to what is 
included in the proposition of a dogma by the Catholic 
Church as a revealed truth, it may be useful to observe 
that, besides the verities expressly defined, those truths 
which are so manifestly declared in Scripture that there 
cannot be any reasonable doubt of the fact, are also 
considered to be proposed to our faith by the Church. 
Whatever is in so many words clearly and perspicuously 
read in Scripture by all who have understood the words, 
the same is commonly held by theologians to be proposed 
by the Church by virtue of the proposition of Seripture 
itself; that is to say, by the acknowledgment and declara- 
tion of the same Scripture as of a word divinely inspired. 
Amongst things of this kind, which are so evidently con- 
tained in the Scriptures that they cannot be called into 
question by anybody, are reckoned the nativity of the 
Word, His passion, death, resurrection, and things of 
a similar kind’ (Schrader, De Theologiâ Generatim. 
p. 108, note). 

When by the act of the Church any particular doc- 
trine passes from the class of divine faith into that of 
Catholie, or, as it is sometimes called, divine Catholic 
faith, there is no inconsistency or contradiction of any 
sort; and yet there are controversialists who imagine 
that they have gained a signal victory if they can only 
prove that any Catholic writer has ever denied a par- 
ticular doctrine to be an article of the Catholic faith at 
a given date, when he has admitted that it was, at the 
same date, an article of divine faith; as if the two ideas 
were necessarily identical in meaning and in the chrono- 
logical order of their proposition to the faithful. It 
cannot be doubted that a truth may be really part of 
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the original revelation, and yet may be so indistinctly 
contained in Scripture and tradition that the faithful 
are not obliged to believe it to be certainly and divinely 
revealed until the Church has clearly proposed it to 
their faith as revelation. The time and mode of this 
teaching may vary, they are matters of detail; but the 
principle on which the obligation of Catholics rests never 
alters. The contradictory of a revealed dogma is not a 
heresy until its contradictorydogma has been manifested 
to be a revealed truth with such a sufficiency of pro- 
mulgation by the Church as to bind all her members 
io believe it with divine faith. Where this kind of 
official manifestation of the faith is absent there is no 
law, and where there is no law of faith there can be no 
heresy ; and where there is no heresy there can be no 
heretics. For what is a heretic but a man who per- 
tinaciously denies some doctrine which the Church, 
either by her ordinary, practical, universal teaching or 
by some specific decree of Council or Pope, has declared, 
sufficiently for an obligation of conscience, to be an 
article of faith? 

Unless, therefore, ex post facto laws made centuries 
after a man’s death can affect him, it is impossible to 
charge heresy upon those Catholics who, in ages pre- 
ceding this era, may have denied the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception or that of the Pontifical Infalli- 
bility. There is another consideration that ought to be 
remembered. It is a first principle with every Catholic, 
in all religious questions as yet undecided by the Church, 
to hold his own opinion absolutely subject to the judg- 
ment of the Church if ever and whenever it shall be 
made known to his consciousness. His will is pledged 
to the authority of the Church in all its Catholicity of 
time and place; and his intellect is ever prepared, so to 
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speak, like a photographic plate, to receive the projected 
image of truth whenever it is disclosed by their divine 
teacher. Thus in intention he always thinks according 
to the mind of the Church; and should he through no 
fault of his own hold at any given period, or even 
through his whole lifetime, opinions which will be 
eventually condemned by the Church, still the loyalty, 
the purity, and the integrity of his faith are all unim- 
peachable; for he has held his opinions accidentally 
and provisionally and as opinions, not as the faith; his 
adhesion to the Church has, although unconsciously 
to himself, virtually pronounced the same condemnation 
beforehand upon his own intellectual impressions as the 
Church will pass hereafter; and he has therefore implicitly 


accepted the opposite doctrine to that which in the days 


of his flesh lodged temporarily in his brain and was 
uttered by his lips. It is this grand substantial com- 
munity of ‘heart and soul’ between the separate members 
of the Catholic Church and herself which makes them all 
equally one in the faith throughout every age, although 
the articles of the Catholic faith, growing as they have 
done successively in extent, have presented to the under- 
standings of the individual members of the Church a 
body of revealed truths, varying at different epochs in 
kind, number, and explicitness of detail, yet identical 
in the substance of their meaning. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE NICENE CREED AND ITS FINALITY. 


AntI-CaTHOLIc controversialists of different shades 
of opinion frequently contend that.the Catholic Church 
has, by the introduction of néw'&tid additional articles 
of belief, violated an ancient decree of the Church, 
prohibiting the adoption of any other creed except the 
Nicene. The results of a fair and intelligent study of the 
question may be summed up as establishing the following 
conclusions: The Nicene Creed was regarded, both by the 
early Councils and. most illustrious Fathers, as being 
entitled to the highest place amongst all the primitive 
expositions of the faith; as sufficient in itself, when 
truly understood, for- the refutation of all heresies ; as 
being perfect.in the accuracy of its statement of the 
doctrine of the Trinity and Incarnation; as the im- 
movable and sole foundation of the faith, against which 
the ‘ gates of hell should not prevail ;’ and as the grand 
exemplar upon which all authoritative teaching and 
tests of orthodoxy were to be based. It was to be 
ever preserved in its integrity, and not to be altered by 
addition or diminution, as if there were some flaw in its 
meaning or language; nor was any other creed to be 
imposed as a necessary term of communion with the 
Church, by any individual, whether cleric or layman, 
upon his own authority. 

But although this is undoubtedly a correct state- 
ment of the question so far as it goes, it is not a 
complete account until we add the following conclusions, 
which are equally important with those above mentioned, 
both as theological truths and historical facts : 

When the Nicene Creed was declared to be suffi- 
cient,’ ‘ perfect,’ and the * sole foundation of the faith,’ 
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the intention was to affirm that it was sufficient and 
perfect in the verities which it embodied, so that when 
duly apprehended, that is, ‘by those at all events,’ as 
Amphilochius said, ‘who understood wisely’ (Epistola 
Synodica), it contained in its principles and exposition 
enough to irresistibly confute heresy. The creed was 
called the ‘one’ (unicum) foundation, because any future 
explanation of the Catholic faith must start from, be 
built upon, and be exactly conformable to, this type ; 
it is ‘one’ in the sense that no other contradictory or 
divergent faith can be allowed for a moment to dis- 
place it in the mind or symbols of the Church; and it 
is ‘ firm,’ because it alone is the truth of God. 

But the Church never intended, by passing a law 
such as that made by her at the Council of Sardica 
A.D. 847—forbidding ‘any other creed to be put forth'— 
to debar herself for ever from promulgating, if she 
thought fit, any additional symbol which should be an 
amplification of that of Nicæa. This would be to ab- 
dicate the very rights which alone authorised her to 
issue the Nicene Creed itself. The chief purpose of 
any creed is to summarise the Christian revelation, 
and to present an authoritative doctrinal bulwark against 
errors in religion. 
| If, moreover, through the perversely fertile ingenu- 

ity of heretical minds, the real meaning of such a com- 
pendium is evaded or distorted, then, in order to secure 
more completely its integrity, it becomes necessary to 
frame more minute explanations, which can be applied 
for the threefold purpose of teaching the ‘one faith’ 
more fully to the already orthodox, of determining the 
doubtful or confused to a clearer and stronger adhesion 
to the truth, and of convicting the heterodox by a 
crucial test. As the scope and quality of heretical 
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attacks increase, the antagonistic action of the Church 
must also assume a correspondingly larger and more 
diversified form. 

In illustration of this thought, it will be not in- 
appropriate if I quote the exquisite words of Father 
^ Newman, who thirty-two years ago thus wrote about 
‘the great idea’ of Christian revelation: ‘ Wonderful 
itis to see with what certainty of advance, with what 
precision in its march, and with what ultimate com- 
pleteness it has been evolved, till the whole truth, self- 
balanced, on its centre hung, part answering to part, one, 
absolute, integral, indissoluble, while the world lasts! 
Wonderful to see how heresy has but thrown that idea 
into fresh forms, and drawn out from it farther develop- 
ments with an exuberance which exceeded all ques- 
tioning, and a harmony which baffled all criticism, like 
Him, its Divine Author, who, when put on trial by the 
Evil One, was but fortified by the assault, and is ever 
justified in His sayings, and overcomes when He is 
judged' (The Theory of Development, University Ser- 
mons, p. 816). , 

Again: ‘Explanations grow under our hands in 
spite of our efforts at compression. Such, too, is the 
contrast between conversing and corresponding. We 
speak our meaning with little trouble; our voice, 
manner, and half words completing it for us; but in 
writing, when details must be drawn out, and misap- 
prehensions anticipated, we seem never to be rid of the 
responsibility of our task. This being the case, it 18 
surprising that the creeds are so short, not surprising 
that they need a comment’ (p. 327). 

Whether the modes of instruction and defence, new 
in order of time, but old in the substance of their matter, 
take the shape of confessions of faith, dogmatic decrees, 
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or other explicit terms of communion, they are never 
additions to the original creed of the Church, but strict 
explications of, corollaries from, and protections to it: 
they are simply a scientific ramification of theological 
outworks, which the faith of the Church, in moving 
forward against advancing errors, has instinctively raised 
and developed with a strategical adaptation to the vary- 
ing necessities of the case. - 

The Nicene Creed is the principal supply-fount of 
all the subsequent streams of doctrinal exposition and 
confession; and therefore it should not be & matter of 
surprise if we find, as we undoubtedly do, that both 
Councils and Bishops, like an Athanasius or a Cyril, 
whose names have almost the weight of Councils, insist 
upon maintaining the Nicene Creed as the one founda- 
tion of the faith, sufficient and perfect, whilst at the same 
time they are issuing and enforcing, under the gravest 
obligation, formulas of a creed-character new in the fact 
of explicit publication, and more extensive materially 
than the symbol of Nicæa. 

The following facts, about which there can be no 
dispute, will prove to demonstration the utter miscon- 
ception into which Protestant controversialists have 
fallen in adopting the servilely narrow literal inter- 
pretation which they have imposed upon the canon, as 
ifit prohibited any other profession of faith than that 
originally promulgated at the first (Ecumenical Council. 

The Council of Constantinople, which was held 
A.D. 881, and was the second (cumenical Council, 
knew perfectly well about the existence of the canon in 
question, and yet had no hesitation in making certain 
additions to the Nicene Creed, which were recognised 
and confirmed by the fourth (Ecumenical Council, 
A.D. 451. The principal addition consisted in the 
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words relating to the Holy Ghost, in which He is 
declared to be ‘the Lord and Vivifier, Who proceeds 
from the Father, Who is adored and glorified with the 
Father and the Son, Who spake by the prophets.’ 

The third Gcumenical Council, held at Ephesus 
not only admitted the obligation of the prohibitory 
canon, but re-affirmed it in these words: ‘It is not 
allowable for any person whatsoever to allege, write, or 
make a different creed from that which was made by 
the holy Fathers assembled at Nicæa; and all those 
who are so audacious as to make, allege, or offer any 
other to be signed by such as turn themselves to, or are 
converted by, the Church, whether they be Jews, pagans, 
or heretics, if they be bishops or clerics they shall be 
degraded from their dignity, and if they be laymen 
they shall be anathematised.’ 

The immediate occasion of this decree was the 
denunciation to the Council, by the priest Charisius, 
of an heretical profession of Theodorus of Mopsueste, 
which the Nestorian party had ordered to be signed by 
the Lydian converts from the heresy of the Quartodeci- 
mani. Not only was the doctrine set forth by Theo- 
dorus heretical, but it was an aggravation of the crime 
that it was cast in the shape of a creed, it being de- 
scribed as ‘an exposition of impious dogmas reduced 
to the form of a creed.’ 

It is worthy of notice that the direct object of con- 
demnation is ‘a different creed from that of Nicea,’ 
although there is also an intention to prevent the sub- 
stitution of any other, even orthodox, creed by any 
private individual, whether cleric or lay, as a condi- 
tion of communion. The Council evidently did not 
profess to bind itself, or any future Council, or even 
bishop, acting with sufficient authority, never to develop 
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the meaning of the Nicene Creed more fully than is 
expressed by its bare words. Still less did the Council 
intend to forbid fresh formulas of faith condemnatory 
of fresh heresies to be ‘made,’ ‘written,’ ‘ offered,’ 
and ‘signed,’ if such a necessity should arise for ad- 
ditional safeguards to the Nicene faith. The Council 
is its own best witness to this fact, for it not only 
accepted without protest the additions to the original 
Nicene Creed made by the preceding Council of Con- 
stantinople, but it condemned Nestorius, and published 
a declaration of faith about the Blessed Virgin as 
Theotokos or Mother of God, which was in a certain 
sense new, since it was not expressed in the Nicene 
symbol. S. Cyril also, who presided at the Council, 
sent a profession of faith to be signed by.John of 
Antioch, containing other verities to be acknowledged 
besides those in the creed; whilst at the same time, 
and in the same profession, he made mention of the 
canon in question. The Council even accepted from 
Charisius, who denounced the formula of Theodorus, a 
statement of faith as Nicene, which differed slightly 
from the actual words of the Nicene symbol. 

The Council of Chalcedon, the fourth CEcumenical, 
held a.p. 451, acted on precisely the same principles as 
those of Constantinople and Ephesus. It reaffirmed the 
canon, and the Fathers there assembled also explained 
that the Council of Ephesus did not by means of its 
language absolutely forbid any creed but that of Nicæa, 
but any contrary creed ; and that there was no design of 
preventing the pastors of the Church from teaching the 
truth, but that the object was to stop heretics from cor- 
rupting it. Whilst the Council affirmed that the faith 
of Nicwa in respect to the doctrine of the Trinity was 
‘perfect,’ it nevertheless justified the additions made by 
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the Council of Constantinople, on the ground that a 
new dispute rendered necessary a more explicit declara- 
tion about the Holy Ghost. This Council also, besides 
recognising the teaching of that of Ephesus in regard 
to the Nestorian heresy, which teaching was an ampli- 
fication of that of Nicæa, made a further augmentation 
of explicit and definite faith by formally condemning 
the heresy of Eutyches. So far was the Council of 
Chalcedon from imagining that it was in any way vio- 
lating the canon about the Nicene creed, or impugning its 
completeness, that the following was the language used: 
* We do not wish to add to or diminish from the rule of 
faith established at Nica, confirmed at Constantinople, 
settled and laid down at Ephesus, and that which holy 
Leo follows, an apostolic man, and Pope of the univer- 
sal Church’ (Conc. Chalc. act. 2). The reason given for 
a new declaration of the faith, besides those of the three | 
preceding Councils, was the fact of the introduction, by 
enemies of the truth, of new expressions signifying a 
denial of the doctrine of the Theotokos, and a confusion 
of the two natures in Christ ; wherefore ‘this holy and 
great Council, teaching that the faith is from the 
beginning always immovable, has ordained that the 
faith of the Fathers should remain firm, and that there 
is nothing to add to it as if it were in anything defective.’ 
Thus, as Bossuet remarks, ‘ The definition of this 
Council has no novelty except a new declaration of the 
fuith of the Fathers applied to new heresies’ (ler Aver- 
tissement sur les Lettres de Juriev). 

The fifth CEcumenical Council, or second of Constan- 
tinople, held A. p. 558, acted on precisely the same prin- 
ciples as the others that had preceded. It declared that 
it adhered to what it had received from the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the teaching of the holy Fathers, and the defini- 
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tions of the four holy Councils, but, in order to meet 
new evils, it condemned three heretical works, and con- 
cluded its fourteenth canon by a repetition of almost 
the same words as those of Ephesus, forbidding, under 
pain of deprivation and anathema, any one who should 
attempt to ‘deliver, teach, or write things contrary to 
those decided upon’ by the Councils. 

The addition of the word Filioque to the Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan Creed, declaring that the Holy Ghost 
proceeds from the Son as well as from the Father, is 
another obvious illustration of the practice of the Church 
in enlarging her dogmatic definitions according to her 
needs and her wisdom. The fact that this addition, 
originating in Spain in the fifth century, was opposed 
by Pope Leo III. in the ninth, and afterwards, for 
equally valid reasons, allowed by Benedict VIII. in the 
eleventh century, does not involve any contradiction of 
theological principle. The doctrine of the Double 
Procession was strongly asserted by Leo at the very 
time of his refusal to permit its insertion in the creed ; 
he had full power to insert it, but he declined to exer- 
cise his right. If another Pope afterwards consented, 
it was because he judged the change to be warranted by 
the altered circumstances of the case. The creed, with 
the addition, was formally recognised at the second 
Council of Lyons, A. p. 1274, and at that of Florence in 
1441. ° 

Nor must it be supposed that ŒScumenical or par- 
ticular Councils alone claimed and exercised the right 
of requiring subscription to detailed developments of the 
Nicene Creed. History shows that individual bishops 
also acted in the same manner, and upon the same 
grounds. It was the intense reverence for, and sub- 
limely enthusiastic faith in, that symbol which generated 
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these dogmatic tests, and not the spirit of novelty or de- 
preciation ; it was the rich and ever vigorous sap of 
that trunk which evolved so many branches. Among 
the list of those great men who, whilst sacredly tenacious 
of that prohibitory canon to which allusion has been so 
often made, were equally firm in insisting, when neces- 
sary, upon adhesion to a fuller and more minute expo- 
sition of their faith than that of the Nicene Creed, we 
find the names of Athanasius, Hilary, Damasus, Basil, 
Cyril, Gregory of Nyssa, Epiphanius, Eusebius of Ver- 
celli, Amphilochius, and others. Athanasius quotes 
the canon in a synodal letter to the Antiochenes ; and, 
‘nevertheless, attached to that document we have a new 
profession which Athanasius had written with his own 
hand, and which Paulinus (Bishop of Antioch) was 
obliged to sign, that he might clear himself from the 
suspicion of heresy. S. Hilary affirms the sufficiency 
of the Nicene faith, and yet he wrote a profession 
which he insisted should be signed by Auxentius as a 
condition for communion. Damasus introduces the 
canon into his dogmatic letter to Paulinus; Basil, into 
the profession he wrote out for Eustathius; Cyril re- 
produces it in the profession he sent to John of Antioch. 
Gregory of Nyssa, Epiphanius, and Eusebius of Vercelli, 
who could not be ignorant of what was meant by the 
canon, wrote elaborate expositions of faith; and we 
know that by immemorial tradition Popes and Bishops 
were bound to present a profession of their orthodoxy 
on the assumption.of their sacred offices’ (Athan. Creed, 
by Rev. J. Jones, S.J., ‘Month,’ Oct. 1874, p. 205). 
The above considerations will be more than sufficient 
to vindicate the Catholic Church, both from the general 
accusation so frequently brought against her of changing 
her creed by unlawful additions to the faith once 
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delivered to the saints,’ and from the particular charge 
of having violated the ancient canon forbidding any 
other profession of faith except that of Nicea. Heresy, 
inconsistent as it is by the necessity of its nature, will 
ever try to avenge its disease and punishment by attri- 
buting the same fatality to the Church against whose 
unity of faith it is ever hopelessly waging war. 

But what the Church has ever been, such will she 
continue to be until the end of the world; she will 
move, because she is full of the life of ‘ grace and truth;’ 
but she cannot contradict herself, because ‘ unity is her 
excellence and the principle of her construction’ (Cle- 
mens Alex. Strom. vii. 17). To adopt the words of 
a late Dogmatic Decree, ‘The Church of Christ, 
who is the sedulous guardian and vindicator of the 
truths intrusted to her keeping, never changes anything 
in them, nor takes anything away from them, nor adds 
anything. Her endeavour is so to elaborate with com- 
pleteness and precision the ancient dogmas of celestial 
teaching that they may acquire clearness, light, and dis- 
tinctiveness, but retain their fulness, entirety, and spe- 
cialty, whilst they develop only within their own proper 
nature, namely in the same doctrine, the same sense, 
and the same judgment’ (Bull of Pius IX. on the 
Immac. Conception). 

That which is a cardinal principle of the universal 
Church is also an unalterable law of the especial organ 
of her unity, the See of Peter—a law which pontifical 
infallibility does not dispense with, but obeys and 
confirms; for ‘the Holy Spirit was promised to the 
successors of Peter, that by His assistance they might 
inviolably keep and faithfully expound the revelation or 
deposit of faith delivered through the Apostles’ (Vat. 
Conc. sess. iv. c. iv.). 
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Ir has been argued that a Catholic who believes in 
the genuineness, canon, and inspiration of Scripture 
upon the authority of the Catholic Church, which he is 
convinced is infallible, rests his faith quite as much 
upon mere human evidence as a Protestant who denies 
the existence of such a Church. The reasoning is as 
follows: The Church’s own testimony to herself must 
not be accepted, because this would be to prejudge the 
whole question; she must be put out of court, and the 
examination must proceed upon evidence external to 
her. A Catholic may try to prove the existence and 
nature of his Church from Scripture, such as the text 
in S. Matthew, * Thou art Peter,’ &c. (xvi. 18), or from 
ihe Fathers, or both; and he may also undertake to 
establish the fact of S. Peter's episcopacy at Rome, and 
the link between the Roman Church of the present day 
with S. Peter, by succession. But as the testimony of 
the Church must be put aside in this argument, and 
the Catholic has no other infallible witness to appeal to, 
he is no better off, so far as infallibility is concerned, 
than the Protestant. For if we grant that he proves all 
the points above mentioned from Scripture, the Fathers, 
and history, nevertheless his whole basis rests upon 
human evidence alone, just as does that of the Pro- 
testant in regard to his faith in the genuineness, canon, 
and inspiration of Scripture. The Catholic would not 
advance above human certainty, even if he could prove 
from S. Matthew that the Church of Rome is infallible, 
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and then, having proved this point, were to argue that 
he is, on account of that fact, infallibly certain of the 
genuineness, &c. of Scripture. This, it is said, is a 
mere illusory fallacy—it is a vicious circle; for the 
Catholic’s proof cannot rise higher than its origin, and 
since he is obliged to start with human evidence about 
S. Matthew’s Gospel, he can never get beyond that kind 
of evidence, because the supposed infallibility of his 
Church rests on that kind of proof as its original foun- 
dation, for S. Matthew's Gospel itself, which is his 
guarantee for the infallibility of his Church, is provable 
solely by human evidence. 

The argument is frequently adopted in Protestant 
controversy, and bears upon it strong marks of plausi- 
bility. But it labours under more than one fault. It 
confounds two things which are quite distinct—the 
motives of credibility which lead to the belief in the 
existence of an authority, and the nature of the authority 
itself. By this confusion a kind of logical legerdemain 
is produced, the effect of which is to invest the object 
whose existence is proved, with the same quality of ob- 
ligation on the mind’s assent as that which is imposed 
on the mind by the reasons which have led to the proof 
of the object, neither more nor less. According to this 
mode of arguing it will follow, as a logical consequence, 
that although I can show by certain yet only human 
evidence that God has made to me a revelation of His 
will, nevertheless the obligation for me to believe what 
God has declared is not a divine obligation, but only 
human, because the fact of the revelation having been 
made rests upon human evidence only. 

I have made these remarks in order to prepare for 
the solution of the question which is represented as a 
vicious circle of reasoning. For the sake of the argu- 
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ment let us for the moment put the testimony of the 
Catholic Church to her own self aside, and imagine the 
case of persons who are led by Scripture to believe in 
the Catholic Church. Although their belief in Scripture 
previously to their accepting the authority of the Catholic 
Church arises from a conviction that rests only on human 
evidence, still, after accepting the Church, they can be- 
lieve the same Scripture with a certainty that is divine, 
and not merelyhuman. There is no fallacy in this any 
more than in the case of those Jews who never saw 
Christ work a miracle, and yet who believed, on sufficient 
grounds, that He was the Messias. When they once be- 
lieved Him to be divine, then whatever He said to them 
was henceforth believed by them with a divine and not 
a human certainty. The wooden ladder, so to say, en- 
abled them to step on to the rock; for the fact of Christ 
being divine gave such a character to His sayings, that 
they claimed and obtained from these disciples & con- 
viction which was a divine certainty. If, for instance, 
He had told any one a fact which they knew before, but 
knew only on human evidence, they would believe that 
fact henceforth on divine authority, and with a divine 
certainty. Apply the argument to the Catholic Church. 
A. person believes from Scripture alone, or Scripture and 
the Fathers, that the Church of Christ has a divine 
authority by virtue of Christ’s own commission; then, 
if it is a fact that the Church is divine, her statement 
that such and such a text is Scripture, and has a par- 
ticular meaning, endows that text with a divine authen- 
tication which produces a divine certainty, and they who 
believed the facts about that text formerly on human 
evidence only, now, after accepting the authority of the 
Church, hold them with a divine certainty. No doubt 
all depends on the question whether the Church is 
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divine, and so it does with regard to Christ; but all I 
am concerned to show is, that in arguing from Scripture 
to the Church, and the Church to Scripture, there is not 
necessarily any logically vicious circle. 

Numbers believed in the truth of the teaching of 
the Apostles, with a more than human certainty, who had 
nothing higher to begin with than human evidence that 
they were what they professed themselves to be, am- 
bassadors for Christ; yet the infallible testimony of the 
inspired Apostles as to what Christ had revealed pro- 
duced in the minds of their disciples a higher kind of 
assent than did the mere data upon which they deter- 
mined to believe their testimony, whenever they gave it 
—no matter what their declaration might be. 

If it be said that miracles accompanied the ministra- 
tion of the Apostles, and that this proved, by a fact 
which was beyond human power, that the Apostles had 
a mission from God, still that does not solve the diffi- 
culty, because those who did not witness the miracle 
personally must have depended on the evidence of their 
fellow-men ; and even those who did witness them per- 
sonally could only infer, by a process of reasoning, the 
possession of divine power by the Apostles, and they 
must also depend for the truth of that inference on the 
veracity of their own human senses. 

There is this wide difference, moreover, between the 
relation of the Protestant's mind to Scripture and that 
of the Catholic to his Church: a Protestant never can, 
upon his own hypothesis, advance beyond the fallibility 
of his own judgment; for as he refers the evidence of 
the genuineness, canon, inspiration, and interpretation 
of Scripture to his own opinion as the final court of 
appeal, then, even if he be himself satisfied on all these 
points, he is obliged to admit that he may be wrong and 
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may have to change his judgment. There can be no 
complete finality in his faith, for he is confessedly liable 
to error. He must allow that amongst his co-religionists 
there are grave dissensions of opinion, and especially 
amongst those who are most capable of critical and 
scientific investigations, as to the real nature and mean- 
ing of Scripture. And ifthe more educated Protestants 
are at issue on such important points, what is the mental 
attitude of the masses? For these, rejecting an infallible 
Church, and having, of necessity, nothing by which to 
regulate their judgment but the utterances of hesitating 
and discordant leaders, are even in a worse plight as 
regards certainty and clearness of faith, because they 
are more helpless to obtain anything like a fixed intel- 
lectual basis for the repose of their own minds; they 
can but anxiously watch and try to follow the ever- 
changing waves of theological speculation, or else remain 
indifferent to, and blindly reckless about, the truth. 
Whereas a Catholic, whether learned or unlearned, has, 
upon his principles, an infallible guide in those matters 
about which the Protestant must be, on anti-Catholic 
principles, liable to mistake. 


§ 2. 


I have so far waived the testimony of the Church 
to herself and her prerogatives, because that appeal was 
not necessary in order to show the fallacy of the alleged 
vicious circle. But I cannot admit the equity of the 
assertion, that to prove the claims of the Church we 
must not admit her as a witness at all in the matter 
under dispute, but must decide the whole question of 
her existence and character upon evidence solely extrin- 
sic to herself. 

If the Catholic Church called upon men to admit 
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her claims, upon her bare assertion alone, without giving 
them any more reasons than the mere fact that she 
asserts that she is what she professes to be; or if, as in 
criminal cases, according to the English law, she stood 
.in thé position of one against whom there was sufficient 
primá facie suspicion to place her on trial before lawful 
judges superior to herself, and also was not to be 
allowed to speak for herself, no matter what charges 
were brought against her, there would be some force in 
the conditions for the controversy thus laid down. But 
there is no parallel whatever between the cases. The 
Catholic Church is not a mere mechanical mouthpiece 
which utters an assertion—a voz et preterea nihil—and 
which aecompanies this assertion with no surrounding 
marks to recommend its credibility to the minds of 
men. The Catholic Church has not suddenly sprung ' 
out of the earth in the nineteenth century. Viewed 
simply from a historical standpoint she has a right to 
be heard as & witness in her own case; she has her 
constitution, her laws, and her traditions, tracing back 
their origin to the apostolic age. The Church has been 
80 conspicuous an organisation in the world for eighteen 
hundred years, that it is even more an absurdity than 
an injustice to profess to examine history, the Fathers, 
or Scripture about her claims, whilst refusing to look at 
or listen to one word from her own self. 

If no witnesses are ever to be heard because there 
is a controversy as to some subject connected with. 
themselves, the Apostles and their immediate suc- 
cessors would have had no right to ask the world to 
believe in Christianity, because their own testimony, 
together with its marks of credibility, formed a part of 
the evidence for Christianity. This mode of arguing 
would treat the Catholic Church as if she were either a 
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mute anonymous document, unable to testify to her 
origin and identity by the very nature of the case, or else 
utterly unworthy to be believed, no matter what accu- 
mulation of evidence with regard to herself she might be 
able to adduce; the latter being a supposition that must 
be proved before it can be acted upon with any shadow 
of fairness. 

S. Augustine has the following striking remarks 
upon the Church: he is contrasting the faith of the 
disciples who saw our Lord and heard Him declare that 
* penance and remission of sins should be preached in 
His name unto all nations' (Luke xxiv. 47), with the faith 
of those who had never seen Christ. The disciples, he 
observes, did not see the fulfilment of Christ's words, 
but they beheld Him making the prediction. ‘ They 
saw the Head; they did not as yet see the body. We 
gee the body, and believe concerning the Head. . . . He 
showed Himself to the Apostles and promised ‘the 
Church. He has shown the Church to us and com- 
manded us to believe about Himself. The Apostles 
saw one thing and did not see the other. We, too, see 
one thing and not the other. As they, on account of 
the Head, Who was present, believed in the body, 
so let us on account of the body, which is present, 
believe concerning the Head. Are we about to deny? 
But truth itself, crying out, will not permit us to deny. 
For we see the Church of Christ, from the rising to the 
setting of the sun, praising the Lord’ (Serm. lxxxvi. In 
Pasch. apud Mai, N. PP. Bib. t. i. p. 167). 

It is an error common amongst Protestant contro- 
verstalists to suppose that the Catholic Church pro- 
fesses to derive her authority from Scripture, because, 
when arguing with those persons outside of her pale 
who admit the Scriptures to be divine revelation, she 
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appeals to certain passages in it in confirmation of her 
claims. These reasoners then argue, that as the Church 
can have no more assurance about the existence or 
meaning of Scripture than Protestants, namely, that of 
merely human opinion, therefore all the alleged authority 
of the Church rests upon a fallible basis. 

This argument, however, assumes that the Pro- 
testant mode of accounting for the existence of any 
Christian Church is true of the Catholic Church, 
namely, that it owes its origin to the letter of Scrip- 
ture. Protestants form themselves into religious asso- 
ciations on the basis of their interpretation of the Bible; 
the dead document, as explained by themselves, is the 
cradle of the nativity of all those Protestant sects which 
are called by themselves Churches of Christ. 

This is a true statement about Protestant religious 
communities, but utterly the reverse in regard to the 
Catholic Church. ‘The Apostles founded Churches in 
every city, from which all the other Churches, one after 
the other, derived the tradition (literally ‘‘the vine- 
layer,” traducem) of the faith, and the seeds of doctrine, 
in order that they may become Churches. Indeed, it is 
only on this account that they will be able to deem 
themselves apostolic Churches, as being the offspring 
of apostolic Churches. Every sort of thing must neces- 
sarily revert to its original for its classification. There- 
fore the Churches, although they are so many and 
great, yet comprise but the one primitive Church, 
[founded] by the Apostles, from which they spring’ 
(Tertullian, Præscrip. c. xx.). And he adds that the 
Apostles communicated to the apostolic Churches “that 
which Christ had revealed,’ by preaching it to them 
‘both by word of mouth and afterwards by their letters’ 
(c. xxi.). The Catholic Church, which is the multi- 
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plied conerete unity of the apostolic Churches, living 
on, from age to age, by a derived fellowship with them 
in faith and government, does not therefore owe its actu- 
ality to the pages of a written revelation. 

This Church is an organic living body which began 
its action upon the earth before the New Testament 
was composed. As she had commenced her existence 
before a syllable of the Gospels or Epistles was written, 
how can she depend originally upon that which came 
after her in time? The history of the apostolic Church 
is easily traceable in the early ecclesiastical records, 
and there is not the hint of an idea that it was framed 
after the composition, or as a result of any study, 
of the written Word. Christ Himself, in His own 
person, formed the Christian Church out of the apos- 
tolic body, S. Peter being appointed by Him as the 
' visible head and uniting centre of the whole body; and 
the subsequent growth of the Church was only & con- 
tinuation and expansion of the same identical corpora- 
tion. The unity of the organisation was preserved by 
the order of episcopal succession, by means of which, 
and preéminently by means of the succession in the See 
of Peter—the culminating apex of the whole structure, 
to which all other lines of succession converged—the 
unity of doctrine, of sacramental administration, and 
disciplinary government was inviolably and constantly 
maintained, as it is to the present day. Those who, 
like Timothy and Titus, and all the other pastors, were 
appointed to * feed the flock of God' (1 Pet. v. 1-4), *to 
rule the Church of God,' purchased by the Blood of 
Christ (Acts xx. 28), no more depended, for the autho- 
rity or evidence of their divine mission, upon any written 
document than did the Apostles themselves, whom 
S. Chrysostom describes going about everywhere as 
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‘living books and codes of laws’ (Hom. in Matth. I. n. 1). 


The origin and progressive continuation of the infant 
Church are thus expressed by a disciple of the Apostles 
and a successor of S. Peter: ‘Christ was sent by God, and 
the Apostles by Christ. . . These, preaching the Word 
through regions and cities, constituted the first-fruits, 
when they had been proved by the Spirit, as bishops and 
deacons of those who should hereafter believe. . . . They 
ordained them, in order that, after they themselves 
should have departed from life, other approved men 
might take up their ministry’ (Clemens Rom., Ep. ad 
Cor. n. 42-44).“ 

It was through the channel of this succession that 
the one truth was handed down from age to age; that 
the divine right to claim obedience from the faithful 
continued in full force; and that the Holy Spirit abided 
with His presence and supernatural operation. Hence 
Polycarp declared, that ‘as Christ was the mani-. 
fested thought of the Father, so the bishops were the 
manifested thought of Jesus Christ, and were to be 
regarded as if they were our Lord Himself’ (Ep. ad 
Ephes. n. 3, 6). S. Irenæus, too, says that those who 
have succeeded to the Apostles have, ‘ together with the 
succession of the episcopate, received the certain super- 
natural gift (charisma) of the truth’ (Her. iv. c. xxvi. 
n. 2), ‘ through the working of the Spirit’ (ibid. c. xxiv. 
n. 1). . 

From the above brief sketch of the origin of the 
Catholic Church — that Church which S. Augustine 
strikingly describes as ‘ the unbroken heritage of Christ’ 
(De Bapt. 1. iii. c. ii.), it will be evident that she 
would never, in claiming the obedience of faith from 
those outside her pale, rest the assertion of her rights 


* See ‘ Tradition as a Vehicle of Christian Doctrine,’ p. 203. 
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upon any text or number of texts in Scripture, as 
the fundamental grounds of her claim. When cate- 
chumens came to her from Jew or Gentile, they asked 
not for the Scriptures, but for faith: they were not even 
allowed to read the Scriptures until they had fully ac- 
cepted the creed and teaching of the Church. 

They did not go to Scripture in order to test the 
assertions of the Church, but they went to the Church 
in order to obtain certainty about the Scriptures. 
‘There,’ says S. Irenæus, it behoves us to learn the 
truth among whom is that succession of the Church 
which is from the Apostles ; these are they who guard 
the faith, and expound the Scriptures without danger’ 
(Her. l. iv. c. xxvi. n. b). S. Clement of Alexandria 
says that ‘all things are right with those who under- 
stand, that is, who, receiving the exposition of Scripture 
declared by the Lord, according to the ecclesiastical rule 
(i.e. the doctrine of the Church), * keep it' (Strom. vi.). 
Tertullian ridicules bitterly persons who appeal to the 
Scriptures, and ‘whom we prove without the Scriptures 
that they have nothing to do with the Scriptures’ 
(Prescr. c. xxxvii.). ‘The truth remains in the womb 
of the Church’ (Augustin. Enarr. in Psal. lvii. 4). ‘I 
would not have believed the Gospel if I had not been 
moved to it by the authority of the Catholic Church’ 
(Cont. Epist. Fund.). Those who are out of the 
Church cannot have any understanding of the Serip- 
tures' (Hilar. in Matth. xiii. 1). 

As the Catholic Church of the apostolic times was, 
as to her origin and rights, independent of the Scrip- 
tures—for otherwise she could not have been a guarantee 
for their genuineness, or a certain interpreter of their 
meaning—the Church of the present day occupies the 
same position precisely because she is the same con- 
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tinuous heir of the Apostles ; if she took up the Pro- 
testant ground for her authority, and based it solely on 
the letter of Scripture, she would by that act disprove 
ipso facto her identity with the Apostolic Church. 

The New Testament is that part of the divine tra- 
dition which was written after the Church was already 
formed ; which belongs to her as the original recipient, 
for no portion of it was addressed to non-members of 
the Apostolic Church ; and which she guards as a most 
precious deposit, and as a confirmatory testimony to 
herself and her teaching; and this, together with that 
other part of tradition called unwritten, in contradis- 
tinction to the canon of the New Testament, but equally 
divine with the written, forms the objective matter and 
rule of the faith. 

But although the Church uses the New Testament 
as an irrefragable argument in support of her claims 
when appealing to those who admit its genuineness and 
veracity, if not its inspiration, and attributes great 
moral weight to it as an extrinsic and concurrent testi- 
mony, yet it must not be forgotten that she is, his- 
torically, anterior to the New Testament; not anterior 
to all the truths and facts which it records, because 
many of these preceded, in point of time, the actual 
formation of the Church, but anterior to their expres- 
sion and providential preservation through the medium 
of a written document. 

‘Supposing,’ says S. Irenæus, that the Apostles 
had left us nothing in writing, should we not still follow 
the rule of doctrine which they delivered to those to 
whom they intrusted the Churches?’ And he gives the 
reason: ‘Into her (the Church), as into a rich trea- 
sury, the Apostles poured in full stream all which ap- 
pertains to the truth, so that all who will, may drink at 
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her hands the water of life’ (Her. I. iii. iv. 1). If the 
Scriptures edify the soul it is when they are read inside 
the fold, and under the guidance of that same Church 
which can go on converting barbarous nations without 
the Scriptures. ‘We must fly to the Church, and be fed 
at the breast, and be nourished by the Scriptures of the 
Lord.’ The juxtaposition of these two processes indi- 
cates their mutual connection, as if nutrition by the 
Scriptures depended on first receiving the maternal 
food of the Church. 

Nor was the succession, which carried on the con- 
stitution and attributes of the Church, ‘a mere multipli- 
cation of bishops by numerical acts of consecration, with- 
out reference to the original conditions by which the 
episcopate was constituted in unity by Christ, as the 
sole representative organ of His doctrine and pastoral 
rule. A succession which did not convey to those who 
were ordained the true faith. and lawful jurisdiction, 
would propagate not truth but error; not unity, but 
schism ; not jurisdiction to be obeyed by the faithful as 
that of Christ, but rebellion and usurpation to be re- 
sisted as a sacred duty. 

The succession, therefore, was such as really im- 
parted the unity of the Catholic episcopate; and as 
this unity was derived from, centred in, and was in- 
separable from, the successor of Peter, the whole ex- 
istence, identity, and continuation of the Church of 
Christ depend necessarily on recognised fellowship in 
doctrine and obedience of discipline with the See of 
Rome; so that ‘ where Peter is, there is the Church,’ 
according to S. Ambrose (in Ps. xl.); and ‘ where the 
Church is, there is the Spirit of God; and where the 
Spirit of God is, there is all grace ;’ ‘now the Spirit 
is Truth’ (Irenæus, Her. iii. 24, n. 1). 
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The essential connection that ever exists between 
the true faith, and that true apostolic succession by 
which the life and perpetuation of the universal Church 
are preserved and carried on, is thus expressed by the 
same writer in a well-known passage. After confound- 
ing the heretics with ‘the tradition manifested by the 
Apostles in the whole world,’ he deems it a conclusive 
victory over them to quote, as the ‘faith handed down 
even to us, by the successions of bishops,’ that which 
was professed at Rome and came through that succes- 
sion of bishops: ‘for with this Church, because of its 
more powerful headship, every Church must agree ; that 
is, the faithful everywhere ; in which the tradition of the 
Apostles has always been preserved by those on every 
side’ (Her. iii. c. iii.). Union in doctrine with the 
Church of Rome, therefore, is the necessary condition 
for the preservation of the apostolic faith in the entire 
Church. Nor is mere agreement with Rome in doctrine 
the sole requisite for membership with the Church of 
Christ ; there must be union with its government by 
obedience to its supremacy; for this subordination is 
a condition of membership with the universal Church. 
Individual Churches can only be integral parts of the 
one Church by obeying that law of unity which Christ 
Himself established when He founded His Church on 
Peter. Hence, according to S. Cyprian, not only is the 
Roman the principal Church from which the unity of 
the priesthood took its rise’ (Epist. iv.), but ‘ unity is 
preserved in the source itself.’ There is one God, and 
one Christ, and one Church, and one chair founded on 
the rock by the voice of the Lord’ (Ep. xl.). It is as 
true that there is one Church as there is one God and 
one Christ ; and it is equally true that this one Church 
owes its unity, and therefore owes its existence, such as 
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it came from Christ, to the chair of Peter. S. Augustine, 
writing to the Donatists who refused to obey Rome, 
although their faith was the same, and in the year 894 
their validly consecrated bishops were so numerous that 
910 assembled at a council, thus addressed them : * You 
know what the Catholic Chureh is, and what it is to 
be cut off from the vine? Come, if you desire to be 
engrafted on the vine. It is a pain to see you thus 
lopped off from the tree. Number the bishops from the 
very See of Peter, and observe the succession of every 
father in that order: it is the rock against which the 
proud gates of hell prevail not’ (Ps. cont. Part. 
Don.). . 

As the Catholic Church is anterior to the New Tes- 
tament, so she isanterior to the Fathers; and as she does 
not depend for the sole proof of her claim upon the 
former, still less does she depend for it upon the latter. 
There are persons who argue as if not only the Catholic 
Church is to stand or fall by the language of the Fathers, 
but upon their own interpretation of that language; 
they reject the teaching of the living Church as to what 
the Fathers mean, just as they reject her teaching as to 
what the Scripture means. Yet it is not the Fathers 
who constitute the Church; they presuppose her ex- 
istence; they perpetually appeal to her judgment : she 
is their mother, not they her mother. One would 
really suppose, from the style of argument adopted by 
some writers, that the * pillar and ground of the truth' 
was not the ‘ house of the living God,’ not the * body 
of Christ ;’ but that it was an artificial composition, made 
by amateur theologians out of the literary fragments of 
the Fathers. Such, however, was not the idea of S. 
Cyprian about the Church : * We are born out of her 
parturition, nourished by her milk, animated by her 
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spirit? (De Unit. l. iii. c. xxiv.); nor of Origen: 
‘The Church, illuminated by the light of Christ, is 
herself made the light of the world’ (In Gen. Hom. 
i. n. 6). 


TRADITION AS A VEHICLE OF CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE. 


§ 1. 


THE heading of this article will show in what sense I 
am about to treat of tradition. As the word ‘ faith’ is 
sometimes used to signify the objects themselves that 
are believed, and sometimes the assent of the mind to 
the objects thus believed, so ‘ tradition’ has two mean- 
ings, namely, the doctrines that are conveyed by the 
mode of tradition, and the mode or channel of convey- 
ance itself. It is with the second meaning alone that 
I am now concerned. 

Protestants are often perplexed to understand why 
Catholics lay so much stress upen the value of tradi- 
tion as a criterion of Christian truth. It appears to 
them that nothing is more likely than that the original 
doctrines of the Gospel, however purely they may have 
been held in the very earliest period of the Church, 
would be exposed to corruption by the process of trans- 
mission through the minds and language of succeeding 
generations. Their very natural misapprehension arises 
in @ great measure from confounding the kingdom of 
the one Church with mankind in general, and from not 
understanding the exceptional nature, principles, and 
disciplinary laws of the Church by means of which the 
tradition of religious truth is effectually preserved from 
‘the perils that would surround it in any other condition 
of things. The following observations will be sufficient 
for my present purpose, which is rather that of expla- 
nation than discussion. 

When the truths of Christianity were d taught by the 
Apostles, they were not sown at random—broadcast as 
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it were—and left to take their chance amonyst men like 
the ideas of mere thinkers. They were imparted by the 
Apostles to their disciples, and these disciples formed, 
with their pastors, that living society called the Church. 
The truth was lodged as a sacred message and deposit 
in the keeping of this society. For a considerable period 
it was taught orally only, and then, as occasions arose, 
portions of it were consigned to writing, and were also 
in this form intrusted to the guardianship of those to 
whom it was addressed. The mode of teaching, how- 
ever, by the living ministry, begun by Christ and fol- 
lowed by His Apostles after Him, was never changed, 
the teaching pastorate being an essential part of the 
constitution of the Church of Christ, and which none 
but Christ or a new revelation could modify, still less 
abrogate. This method secured what was of vital im- 
portance in a matter of salvation—the real meaning, 
and not the bare dead letter only, of revelation. Living 
teachers could alone so present revelation to the vary- 
ing minds of men as to convey to them the exact idea 
of the truth, and prevent them from misunderstanding 
its purport, either through the actual insufficiency of 
the written portion of revelation to teach the whole 
faith—an object for which it was never intended, and to 
which it is inadequate—or through the insufficiency of 
mute language which cannot answer questions, and so 
resolve ambiguities which are latent beneath the out- 
ward form of the expressed doctrine. ‘ Ye are the light 
of the world ;’ ‘ye are the salt of the earth,’ are words 
that enunciate a principle as well as narrate a fact. 
‘We,’ says S. Paul, ‘are the odour of Christ.“ To be 
‘mindful’ of the Apostle is declared to be equivalent to 
keeping the ordinances (traditions) as he had delivered 
them (1 Cor. xi. 2). 
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Truth and falsehood are treated by S. Paul as prac- 
tically identical with true and false teachers and their 
followers. The rulers of the flock are to watch as shep- 
herds over their sheep; for ‘wolves will enter in, not 
sparing the flock ; and what this means he explains by 
saying, ‘That men will arise, speaking perverse things 
to draw disciples after them’ (Acts xx. 29, 80). Timothy 
is charged before Christ to ‘ preach the word—to re- 
buke—in all patience and doctrine ;’ and those who 
will not hear him are men who will not ‘ endure sound 
doctrine ; but according to their own desires they will 
heap to themselves teachers.’ Thus the truth is to be 
learned from divinely appointed teachers, who * fulfil’ 
their ‘ ministry’ by teaching a message external to the 
learners, and which may involve some sacrifice, for it 
has to be endured. So, on the other hand, falsehood 
is learned from those who are chosen by the learners 
themselves to speak things ‘ according to their own de- 
sires ;’ and, as obedience to the right teachers is called 
‘hearing the truth,’ so the following of wrong teachers 
is called ‘a turning away to fables’ (2 Tim. iv. 2-4); 
God has placed in us the word of reconciliation; . . . 
God, as it were, exhorting by us’ (2 Cor. v. 19, 20), 
and S. Paul calls this an ambassadorial office—‘ the 
ministry of reconciliation’ (ibid. 18-20). Christians 
were not mere hearers of the truth, they were ‘ disci- 
ples :’ Go ye and make disciples of all nations.’ They 
were a flock who were to be shepherded. It is import- 
ant to have a correct idea of the mode in which the 
Gospel was made known at the beginning of Christianity, 
because upon the existence and nature of the living 
ministry depends the whole question of tradition, con- 
sidered as a medium for perpetuating the matter and 
sense of revelation. 
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. How, then, was the accurate transmission of the 
teaching by the pastors of the Church secured? The 
Apostles were personally inspired ; but how, it may be 
asked, could they arrange for the future uncorrupted 
conveyance of the apostolic teaching by others, who 
would follow them in the ministry, but who would not 
inherit their inspiration. ö 

It was secured by more than one means. In the 
first place, when the Apostles taught the faith, they 
taught also that it was to be handed down as they them- 
selves had received it, without any doctrinal change; 
anathema was pronounced upon any one, even the 
Apostle Paul himself, or an angel, who should preach a 
gospel other than that of Christ which had been preached 
from the beginning (Gal. i. 5). The Apostles are de- 
scribed as themselves bringing into captivity every un- 
derstanding ‘unto the obedience of Christ; if any 
opposition, i. e. of the understanding, was raised against 
the truth taught by the Apostles as the gospel or 
the faith of Christ, this opposition to the Apostles was 
treated as a rebellion against the law of obedience due 
to Christ; and they were ‘ready to avenge,’ not some, 
but ‘all disobedience,’ namely, of the mind against 
the apostolic gospel (1 Cor. x. 5). 
The ‘gospel of Christ,’ the ‘gospel of salvation,’ 
the truth of the gospel,’ and similar phases are prac- 
tically identified by the Apostles as theirs ; thus S. Paul 
speaks of ‘our gospel’ (2 Cor. iv. 3) and ‘my doctrine’ 
(2 Tim. iii. 10). The gospel could not therefore be 
changed by any man, inspired or not, precisely because 
it was the gospel of Christ, a divine message, a law of 
truth, and nothing less, of which the Apostles were the 
trustees and ambassadors * in the person of Christ.' 

The principle of immutability in doctrine was an 
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essential part of the apostolic teaching: it was a cardi- 
nal maxim of Christianity.. It was not, however, enough 
for the Apostles merely to preach the maxim them- 
selves ; it was necessary to make it a law of the very 
constitution of the Church, so that when the Apostles 
were no more, the heirs of the Apostles,’ as Tertul- 
lian calls them, should act on the same principle. This 
law was at once exemplified in the Church by the authori- 
tative action of the Apostles as soon as ever the neces- 
sity for acting occurred. It was an essential condition 
of entrance into fellowship with the ministry of the 
Apostles that those who became their associates or suc- 
cessors should teach their doctrine and no other. Fel- 
lowship in the ministry involved fellowship in the faith 
of the Apostles. ‘ Hold the form of sound words,’ says 
S. Paul to Timothy, ‘which thou hast heard of me in 
faith’ (2 Tim. i. 18) ; ‘ Keep that which is committed 
to thy trust’ (1 Tim. vi. 20); Continue thou in those 
things which thou hast learned, . . . knowing of whom 
thou hast learned them’ (2 Tim. iii. 14). This principle 
of transmitting the truth is to be acted upon by Timothy 
towards those whom he shall admit into the ministry, 
as S. Paul acted towards Timothy himself: * The things 
which thou hast heard of me by many witnesses, the 
same commend to faithful men who shall be fit to teach 
others’ (2 Tim. ii. 2). To Titus he speaks of the com- 
mon faith’ (i. 4). 

If, then, no novelty was to be introduced into the 
original teaching of the Apostles, and no persons were 
to be admitted to the pastoral office of the Church, ex- 
- cept those who agreed to teach what the Apostles had 
taught, and if, by necessary consequence, such teachers 
as should violate the above condition were to be deprived 
of their official authority, and cut off from the Church, 
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it is manifest that the true Christian doctrine would 
be accurately handed down in the Church. The very 
organisation of the ministry effected this result, for 
since all lawful succession to the office of teaching 
entailed necessarily the unanimous agreement both of 
the teachers with each other, and of the present teachers 
with those who had preceded them, that living chan- 
nel of personal succession became a morally unbroken, 
and therefore a certain and uniform, vehicle for passing 
on the original doctrine of the Apostles. 

The ‘one faith’ was secured from any novelty and 
from the possibility of corruption; for being lodged first 
in the unity of the Apostles as a body of pastors it re- 
mained intact in the same unity from generation to 
generation, because the succession of pastors in the 
Church was a real continuation of the ministerial cor- 
porate unity of the Apostles. It was its offshoot, its 
orderly expansion, its progressive reproduction; and 
though the living vessel grew by the accretion of its 
successive members, still the tradition of the truth which 
was incorporated with it from the beginning never varied 
in its nature and integrity. Hence S. Irenæus says 
that the Church, although ‘spread throughout the whole 
world, studiously preserves the faith received from the 
Apostles as if she were a dweller in one house and had, 
80 to speak, one soul and one and the same heart. 
These things she proclaims as with one mouth, and 
teaches and hands down’ (Her. I. c. x.). The true 
things of the faith, which were heard from Jesus Christ 
from the beginning, abide in the holy Church’ (Epiphan. 
adv. Hær. xlix. al. lxix.). Our doctrine flourishes more 
and more; for it does not die like human doctrine, it 
does not waste away like some feeble gift, for no gift of 
God is feeble’ (Clemens Alex. Strom. 1. vi.). 
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§ 2. 


The truth originally handed down from the Apostles 
was preserved from oblivion, from degenerating into an 
opinion, and from being corrupted by change, not only 
by the very constitution, but by the express purpose, and 
incessant activity, of the Church. Doctrines even true 
may perish, stagnate, and be altered, if left to the 
chances of accident, the dispositions of independent 
philosophers, the bias of interested historians, or the 
carelessness and passions of mankind in general. But 
the Church, and preéminently that part of it which 
consists of the episcopate, whose office it is to teach 
with authority, exists for the express purpose of pro- 
claiming the truth of Christ to the world. ‘Go ye and 
teach all nations,’ is a divine commission which has 
impressed indelibly upon the Church & fundamental 
character inseparable from her existence; it is not a 
mere counsel; it operates within her almost like the 
natural laws of motion under which physical bodies act 
by virtue of the motive force imparted to them by their 
Creator. The tradition of apostolic truth is ever before 
the mind and consciousness of the Church ; she watches 
over, guards, and propagates it without cessation; its 
features are always being studied with the unflagging 
gaze of faith and love; its voice is never mute, and she 
knows the ancient tones so well that she detects any 
variation with a subtlety of sensibility that is more than 
human. Keep the good thing committed to thy trust 
by the Holy Ghost’ (2 Tim. i. 14); Be thou vigilant’ 
(iv. 5); ‘I have fought a good fight, I have kept the faith’ 
(iv. 7) ; * Contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to 
the saints’ (Jude ver. 8). These and similar expressions, 
applied originally to individuals as directions and en- 

P 
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treaties, are a description of the constant character and 
action of the one episcopate of the Church. ‘ What is 
the Timothy of these days but either the universal 
Church in general, or the whole body of those who 
preside’ (i.e. the bishops) ‘in particular?’ (Vincent. 
Lirinensis, Commonit. n. 27.) 

The care and jealous vigilance of the Church to 
preserve the faith incorrupt and free from any kind of 
novelty were shown, from the earliest times, in various 
provisions, by which no persons were admitted as mem- 
bers of the Church, and especially none were admitted 
to the office of bishop who did not profess the common 
faith. Intercommunion of the different parts of the 
Church proceeded only on the acknowledged basis of a 
community of doctrine; and divergence of belief from 
the preéxisting and universal faith was followed by the 
judicial condemnation of those who endeavoured to in- 
troduce any opinion contrary to the one faith, and their 
separation from the entire body. As union with the Church 
involved union with her doctrine, so a deflection from 
her faith involved a separation from her body. ‘Neither 
laceration nor schism can take place unless they who 
make them follow something different' (Augustinus, lib. 
ii. c. vii. in Crescon.) ‘Communion,’ said Pope Ce- 
lasius, ‘ belongs to the faith.’ ‘We communicate with 
the apostolic Churches because, there is no difference 
in their faith’ (Tert. Præsc. xxi.). 

When controversies arose as to whether persons held 
the faith or were heretical, one short and decisive test 
was to ask whether they were admitted to communion 
with the bishops of the Catholic Church throughout the 
world, and especially with the Bishop of Rome. Thus 
Flavian, a priest of the Church of Antioch, put the fol- 
lowing question to Paulinus, Bishop of Antioch: ‘ If, 
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O friend, thou dost embrace the communion of Damasus' 
(the then Pope), ‘show to us a manifest similarity of 
doctrine, . . . show a consent of doctrine’ (Theodoret. 
Hist. I. v. c. iii.). 

The practice of giving and demanding letters of com- 
munion, by means of which it was ascertained whether 
those who desired to communicate with each other in 
ecclesiastical fellowship held the same faith, was a 
powerful means of securing unity of belief. It is men- 
tioned in the eighth General Council, held at Constan- 
tinople in 869, that ‘there was a custom in the Roman 
Church of demanding from every stranger his testificate 
(libellus) of the faith’ (Act. iv. Harduin). We know 
also that when & new Pope was elected he sent letters 
of communion, containing his profession of faith, to the 
patriarchs of the Church, and received back letters from 
them in return; these letters being not received, and 
communion therefore being declined or suspended until 
the Pope of that time was satisfied that the senders 
agreed in faith with the Roman See. 

Letters were received by priests from bishops, by 
bishops from metropolitans, and by metropolitans from 
patriarchs. Optatus, writing about Pope Siricius, in 
the fourth century, says: ‘ With whom the whole world 
is united, as we are, in fellowship of communion by 
the correspondence of canonical letters' (Klee, On the 
Church, Cox's trans. p. 16, note). 

The fact of visible ecclesiastical communion was the 
countersign of the possession of the truth; for these 
rights,’ says Tertullian, ‘are governed by no other prin- 
ciple than the one tradition of the same Sacrament’ (i. e. 
the same rule of faith or creed); ‘this is the testimony 
of the truth’ (Præsc. c. XX.). 

As the faith is the tradition of the truth coming 
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down from the Apostles, and is preserved and passed on 
by the united succession of unanimous bishops, it is easy 
to understand the force of the expression of S. Irenæus : 
‘The true knowledge is the teaching of the Apostles 
and the constitution of the Church’ (iv. 88, n. 8). 

‘Since there are many who imagine that they think 
as Christ did, and some of them hold different opinions 
from their predecessors, let the ecclesiastical preaching 
that has been handed down from the Apostles through 
the order of succession, and which 4s permanent at this 
day in the Church, be preserved. That alone is to be 
believed to be the truth which is.in nothing discordant 
from apostolical and ecclesiastical tradition’ (Origen, 
De Principiis, Præfat.). 

It will be observed, that since no one was allowed 
to be in the Church at all unless he believed as she 
believed, and since this principle has been acted upon 
by the Catholic Church of the apostolic period, and 
afterwards, without any exception or break, it follows 
that the doctrine of the Church in every age must be 
unchanged, and if unchanged, that it must be as apos- 
tolic in one century as in another. The unanimity 
of all the members of the Catholic Church as to the 
faith which they hold and profess does not therefore 
prove merely, as it is sometimes urged, that they have 
all one faith at a given period of time; it proves far 
more. On account of the continuous action of that law 
by which the Church rejects from her fold all dissen- 
tients from her teaching, this consent in faith proves 
the identity of Catholic doctrine through all the periods 
of the past, from the moment when membership began 
to exist. Unanimity of faith in the nineteenth century 
is a certain sign that the doctrine held now was held 
in the first. Identity of the faith is inseparable from 
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the personal identity of the Church herself, whose 
essential constitution never alters; she, in a very de- 
finite sense of the term, ‘lives by faith; if her faith 
were to change, she would expire. The holy faith of 
God and religion, although it has existed from the 
furthest antiquity, never becomes obsolete nor over- 
antiquated; it stands for ever, . .. for its Lord has 
been constituted beyond all time ; wherefore it also is not 
subject to time’ (Epiphanius, Adv. Hær. lvi. al. Ixxvi.). 

Thus antiquity of doctrine in that Church which was 
not only coeval with, but was and is a continuation of, 
ihe apostolie body, is truth; and truth is antiquity; 
and antiquity preserved by the Church, and therefore 
perpetually retaining its primitive life—is Catholic 
iradition. | 


§ 8. 


It is evident that even if we regard the Church and 
her principles from only a human point of view, we 
recognise an organisation wonderfully adapted by the 
nature of its natural machinery, so to speak, for pre- 
serving and handing on the tradition of her doctrine, as 
originally received, without change. But this guarantee 
is of much higher value than anything that can be the 
result of a mere earthly arrangement, however wise and 
gecure. 

The integrity of Catholic tradition depends, as we 
have said, upon the succession of the episcopate in its 
original unity ; and the fount and centre of this unity is 
the See of Peter, and the See of Peter derives its exemp- 
tion from the possibility of deviating from the tradition 
of the teaching of Christ and His Apostles from the di- 
vine institution of Christ, according to which He built 
the Church on Peter and the faith of Peter, promising 
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that the gates of hell should not prevail against His 
Church so constructed, praying for him especially that 
his faith should not fail, commanding him to ‘ confirm 
his brethren,’ and appointing him to feed His sheep and 
His lambs, 7. e. the entire Church. Hence S. Gregory 
of Nazianzum sang of ‘ancient’ Rome, ‘where the entire 
harmony of divine truth is holily guarded’ (De Vita Sua 
Carm. xi.). | : 

The faithful guardianship of tradition by the suc- 
cessors of Peter is, therefore, supernaturally secured by 
the word and power of Christ as well as by the consti- 
tution of the Church. It is secured also by the actual 
continued presence, as well as the past words, of Christ. 
When He said ‘ Behold, I am with you all days, even 
to the consummation of the world, He promised to be 
with them in their especial mission as the teachers of 
His doctrines. ‘All power is given to Me; . . going, 
therefore, teach ye all nations, baptising them, teaching 
. . all things whatsoever I have commanded you' (Matt. 
xxviii. 18-20). As the mission is to last until the end 
of the world, the presence of Christ, the supreme Teacher, 
is never wanting to the Apostles, who are from age to 
age personified and continued by their successors. 

The ministry which will be able to build up the 
‘body of Christ, by bringing all who will accept their 
teaching into the unity of faith, must possess a power 
more than human; for this result supposes the preser- - 
vation of the substance and meaning ofthe truth as first 
delivered, without change, throughout the entire course 
of the existence of man upon the earth, although the 
teachers and the taught are perpetually passing away 
by death. No wonder, therefore, if such a ministry is 
called a gift from God; for no earthly power could pro- 
duce such a standing miracle. Hence S. Paul ascribes 
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this marvel to Christ : ‘ He that ascended above all the 
heavens that He might fill all things.. gave some 
apostles and some prophets, and other some evangelists, 
and other some pastors and doctors, . . for the work of 
the ministry.’ And what is this work? It is an especial 
work, by means of which the workers are to be able to 
save the men to whom they are to minister from being 
earried about with every wind of doctrine, * until we all 
meet into the unity of faith.“ The faith is always one 
and always fixed ; the peril is lest men should be swept 
away by exterior forces. ‘ Every’ denotes the variety of 
this false teaching ; ‘ doctrine’ shows that the danger is 
that of the mind assenting to error; and ‘ wind’ indicates 
the fleeting, unreal, fitful, and contradictory nature of 
the ensnaring errors. The ‘ faith’ is a message of truth, 
and as it cannot be its own proponent, neither can it, of 
itself, preserve its unity or integrity; nor can men’s 
minds ‘ meet into’ its unity, unless they have unanimous 
guides, who hold, guard, and show the way to this one 
faith, and who have authority strong enough to overrule 
the invitations of ‘ every wind of doctrine.’ Moreover, 
the expression ‘until we all meet’ clearly proves that 
the faith which the minds of men up to the close of the 
world are to embrace is exactly that which S. Paul held, 
and which, although possessed by believers a million 
years after his death, will bring them into true fellow- 
ship with the apostolic faith and the apostolic com- 
munity, as members of the same society, the body of 
Christ. 

This unity of faith is not a subject of hope only, a 
thing desirable, and for producing which the best avail- 
able means have been provided, but which nevertheless 
must always be a contingency, and may be a failure. 
The unity is a fact. ‘ Until we all meet’ assumes that 
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we shall ‘ meet into unity.’ This is to be one of the 
necessary results of the gift of the apostolic ministry, 
as an effect following a cause, and also as the fulfilment 
of the prayer of Christ: ‘I have given them’ (the 
Apostles) . . Thy Word. . . Thy Word is truth. . . For 
them do I sanctify Myself, that they also may be sanc- 
tified in truth. And not for them only do I pray, but 
for them also who through their word shall believe in 
Me, that they all may be one, as Thou, Father, in Me 
and I in Thee; that they also may be one in us; that 
the world may believe that Thou hast sent Me' (John 
xvii. 14-21). | 

There will, therefore, be to the end of the world dis- . 
ciples of the Apostles, so united with them and their 
word' by obeying their teaching, that their unity of faith 
—a unity externally perceivable and conspicuous—shall 
be a motive for the world to believe in Christ, and for 
not following which the world will be held responsible 
by its Judge. This visible fellowship in faith with the 
Apostles can, however, only exist from age to age through 
the visible continuity of their successors, who hand on 
their rights and creed—in other words, by the concurrent 
tradition of their powers and faith. 

The ability to accomplish this work is the ability to 
hand down and teach with apostolic authority the tra- 
dition of the faith. But this implies a supernatural 
grace corresponding to a supernatural instrumentality. 

Christ is the original and master-builder of His own 
Church: ‘J will build My Church.’ But He carries on 
the ‘ edification’ by earthly under-builders, who become 
His effectual workmen through that divine operation 
which flows into the ministry from the Head. Thus 
Christ builds up His own body, the Church, both as 
being its fontal source of authority and grace, and as 
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abiding in it. And yet, because He uses secondary and 
human builders, the body is said to be continually 
building up itself (Ephes. iv. 11-16). 

That the Church possesses a divine assistance, by 
means of which she is enabled to preserve the tradition 
of the faith, is also abundantly evident from the fact 
that the Holy Ghost dwells within her as a permanent 
Teacher of the truth. The ‘one body’ possesses the 
‘one faith,’ because it is filled with the ‘one Spirit,’ 
which Spirit is the ‘spirit of Christ,’ the ‘Spirit of Truth.’ 
The communication of His spirit is the communication 
of power: ‘Stay you in the city until you be endued 
with power from on high’ (Luke xxiv. 49). The power 
was bestowed in order to make them witnesses of Christ, 
and therefore of His teaching, in a way beyond that of 
mere human fidelity as reporters of facts: ‘ You shall 
receive power, and you shall be witnesses unto Me . . to 
the uttermost part of the earth' (Acts i. 8). 

*The Holy Ghost will teach you all things, and 
bring allthings to your remembrance, whatsoever I have 
said to you' (John xiv. 26). This Teacher of all truth 
is to instruct by internal habitation: ‘He shall abide 
with you, and shall be in you’ (ver. 17). The gift, more- 
over, shall never be withdrawn: ‘ The Father shall give 
you another Paraclete, that He may abide with you for 
ever. Perpetuity was an express object of the gift. The 
Spirit of Truth was given in this sense, and with these 
promises, not to individuals, but to the Apostles as a 
body. * He shall be in you ;’ in you, that is, as a body 
whose unity was constituted in Peter by Christ; ‘in 
you, as a body commissioned to teach the ‘ gospel of 
the kingdom’ to the end of the world. As Christ had 
united them in a certain order, and had been their 
Teacher or divine Rabbi whilst He was visible on earth, 
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so the ‘other Paraclete’ was to be with and in them 
as a soul inhabiting a compact body. 

‘ He shall bring all things to your remembrance,’ is 
& promise that evidently is not confined to the Apostles 
as individuals, but has a range as extensive as that of 
the Presence itself. Ifthe Apostles are to live on in 
the successors to their ministry and to teach all nations 
for all time, then the memory of the * one faith’ will be 
preserved in the corporate mind of these successors, 
without any failure through forgetfulness or obscurity, 
by the same Holy Ghost who descended as a gift upon 
the disciples on the day of Pentecost to abide ‘ for ever.’ 
‘ What memory is to the single man, such is the whole 
tradition of the truth in the bosom of the Church,’ ob- 
Berves a writer who is as profound and accurate as he is 
chastely eloquent in everything that proceeds from his 
pen (Allies, Formation of Christendom, part ii. p. 
159). ‘This animation’ (i.e. of the Church by the 
Spirit of Truth) ‘is like the Head, the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever. It is not of any past time more 
or less than of the present or the future' (ibid. p. 
126). 

That the power to guard the true faith is a grace is 
evident from S. Paul's words to Timothy : * Hold the 
form of sound words which thou hast heard of me in 
faith, —this form is manifestly a sacred trust,—‘ the 
good thing committed to thy trust; and how is it to be 
held ? By the tenacity of mere physical memory or moral 

fidelity only? Certainly not. ‘Keep’ it by the Holy 
Ghost, Who dwelleth in us’ (2 Tim. i. 14). 

If an individual teacher, like Timothy, is reminded 
that his capacity for ‘ holding the form of sound words,’ 
including of course their meaning, for otherwise the 
bare letter would be useless, is to come from the Holy 
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Ghost, it is easy to understand how the Church, which 
is permanently and officially inhabited ‘by the Spirit of 
Truth, and is called the pillar and ground of the truth,’ 
preserves her tradition infallibly fresh through the same 
Spirit. 

Such, moreover, has always been the belief of the 
Catholic Church. Thus S. Irenæus speaks of the 
Church as an excellent vessel in which the preaching of 
the Apostles has been deposited, and where it is guarded 
by that Holy Spirit Who ever makes the vessel young 
in which He is; and amongst the operations of the 
Spirit he mentions the gift of Apostles, &c. (1 Cor. xii. 
28); ‘of which operation those are not partakers who do 
not run to the church’ (Her. iii. 24). It is he, too, 
who, as quoted before, speaks of the ‘ gifts of the truth’ 
being linked ‘with the succession of the episcopate’ 
(Her. iv. 36). S. Augustine attributes to ‘God the 
Indweller’ the security that speculation does not run 
into all sorts of error (In Ps. ix. n. 12). S. Chrysostom, 
commenting on 2 Tim. i. 14, says, ‘ Keep, &c. How? 
By the Holy Ghost; because it is not possible for a 
soul or a power that is human to keep worthily so 
many trusts’ (Hom. iii. n. 1). ‘ Following, therefore, 
in all things the confessions of the holy Fathers which 
they gave forth, the Holy Spirit speaking in them’ (Cyril, 
Ep. ad Nestor.)  , | 

It is, however, superfluous to insist more upon this 
point, because the Church, in the language used at her 
Councils, has never ceased to affirm two things : (1), that 
she follows the voice of tradition, and (2) that in the ac- 
complishment of her office as guardian and interpreter 
of the faith she relies on the supernatural aid of the 
Holy Ghost. The last Council of all begins by declar- 
ing that ‘our Redeemer has at no time failed to be 
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at the side of His beloved Spouse when teaching,’ &c. 


(Conc. Vat. Const. Dogm. de Fide). 

Those, therefore, who deny the value of Catholic 
tradition on the broad ground of the liability of all 
‘tradition to change and corruption, argue on a totally 

erroneous basis. For, on account of that essential 
principle which excludes novelty in doctrine as a vital 
canon of the Church; on account of the very nature of 
her mission as ambassador for Christ in preaching only 
what He and the Holy Ghost originally taught the 
Apostles; on account, too, of the strict organisation of 
her ministry in unity, by lawful succession, together 
with the various modes adopted by her for the exclusion 
of antagonistic elements in the shape of new opinions 
and false teachers, not to mention the important posi- 
tion which doctrine occupies in the legislation, and even 
daily worship, of the Church; and above all, on account 
of the presence within her of the Holy Ghost, the 
Spirit of Truth,—there is, in favour of her members, a 
combination of guarantees for the safe transmission of 
apostolic truth, which for certainty and continuity has 
no parallel in the nature of any other kind of traditional 
knowledge, in the fidelity of any other historical testi- 
mony, nor in the constitution and circumstances of any 
other community, secular or religious. ‘The Church 
exceeds all other things, having nothing either like or 
equal to herself’? (Clemens, Alex. Stromat. 1. vii.). 

Let us believe the tradition of the Church. It is 
tradition ; seek no further’ (S. Chrysost. Hom. lv. in 
Thess.). 


THE ATONEMENT AND PURGATORY. 
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CHAPTER I. 
HARMONY OF THE TWO DOCTRINES. 


Tue doctrine of Purgatory is often alleged to be virtu- 
ally a denial that the satisfaction of Christ on the Cross 
was complete, and that He is the sole Saviour of the 
world. The argument has been stated in the following 
form : 

If sinners can pay a part of their own debt to God, 
would they not become in part their own Saviour ?— 
contrary to what the Word of God declares: ‘‘ The 
Blood of Jesus Christ, His Son, cleanseth us from all 
sin" (1 John i. 7). ‘‘ Neither is there salvation in any 
other" (Acts iv. 12). If Christ's Blood cleanseth from all 
sin, then there can be no Purgatory.' 

This objection is founded in a total misapprehension 
of the Catholic doctrine of satisfaction. The word 
‘satisfaction’ is applied to Christ, and the same term 
is also applied to the Christian; but its meaning in the 
former case is widely different from its meaning in the 
latter, and to confound the two is entirely to misrepre- 
sent the Catholic faith. The merits of the God-man 
are infimite, and His atonement is more than a suffi- 
cient expiatory oblation for all the sins of men in the 
past, present, and the future, whether actual or possi- 
ble. He is the only Saviour, for none can have pardon 
and eternal life except through His precious Blood and 
Holy Name. This is the fundamental article of the 
Catholic creed. If this be true, it is evident that no 
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sinner can either redeem his own soul from sin and 
eternal death, or pay any debt of punishment due to 
sin, which shall be able, like the satisfaction of Christ, 
to appease the justice of God by its own virtue, apart 
from any other meritorious cause. 

But although the kind of satisfaction by which Christ 
becomes our Redeemer is impossible to man, there is 
another kind of which we are capable, through the grace 
of God, the merciful acceptation of God, and our sanc- 
tifying union with the all-saving Victim. Man can 80 
suffer and chastise himself in life, as to mitigate some, 
at least, of that temporal punishment which remains 
due to his sins, although they have been forgiven, as 
to their eternal penalty, through the Blood of Christ. 
This satisfaction, however, derives all its value from 
that of the Cross: ‘ Whilst we suffer in satisfying for 
our sins, we are made conformable to Jesus Chirst, Who 
has satisfied for our sins, from Whomall our sufficiency 
is; . . . all our glorying is in Christ, in Whom we live, 
in Whom we merit, in Whom we satisfy, doing works 
worthy of penance, which have their efficacy from Him, 
are by Him offered to the Father, and through Him are 
accepted by the Father’ (Conc. Trid. sess. xiv. c. vill.). 
How, then, can a satisfaction which is finite, entirely 
secondary, dependent solely upon Christ’s merits for 
any excellency it possesses, and available exclusively 
for obtaining the remission of a temporal, and not an 
everlasting penalty, be said, with any show of reason, 
to deny the perfection of Christ’s atonement, or to 
make a man into his own Saviour? 

The same principle of argument that applies to the 
satisfaction that the Christian penitent can offer to God. 
in his lifetime, also applies to that which he undergoes 
after death. For although in life the sinner suffers 
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voluntarily, and his debt is therefore more easily remit- 
ted, whilst, after death, he must endure the strict rigour 
of the law of divine justice, without any power on his 
part to lessen or remove the penalty, still, this payment of 
a debt to God no more interferes with the redeeming 
satisfaction of Christ in the one case than in the other. 
The compulsory pains of Purgatory in the other world, 
like the freely-chosen mortification of penance in this, 
are expiatory solely through the merits of the one Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. ‘If Christ’s Blood cleanseth from all 
sin, then there can be no Purgatory.’ Why so? Where 
is the logical link between the premise and the conclu- 
sion? There is none. 

In the first place, if by cleansing from sin is 
meant the purification of the soul by the indwell- 
ing grace of the Holy Ghost, Purgatory does not to 
any degree, or in any sense, coóperate in such a 
‘ cleansing :' the only connection it has with it con- 
sists in the fact that justification, of which Christ's 
Atonement is the sole meritorious cause, is a previous 
and indispensable condition for the admission of any 
soul to penal purification after death: no unjustified 
sinner can enter Purgatory; his only place is hell. 
But if Purgatory itself has no share whatever, accord- 
ing to the Catholic faith, in that cleansing of sin which 
is called justification, how can the doctrine which 
affirms its reality possibly clash with, or detract from, 
the truth expressed in those words of.Scripture, ‘ the 
Blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin,’ which are cited 
to disprove Purgatory? They do not touch the point 
in the remotest way. 

Secondly, if by ‘cleansing from all sin’ it is meant 
that the Blood-shedding of Christ exempts the sinner 
from the eternal punishment of sin, Purgatory cannot 
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interfere with that effect in any conceivable manner, 
for its only sphere is that of temporal pain ; therefore, 
to admit the truth of Purgatory cannot involve a de- 
nial of the all-sufficiency of Christ's Blood to exempt 
from the everlasting penalty due to sin. 

Thirdly, if by * all sin' i8 meant, not only deliver- 
ance from all eternal, but also from all temporal punish- 
ment, whether before or after death, then the following 
distinction must be made. It is true that the Blood 
of Christ is sufficient in itself to save a man from 
eternal punishment, and if it can save from that which 
is eternal, it can, à fortiori, save from that which is 
less than eternal. It can save, therefore, from all 
punishment, temporal and eternal. 

To affirm, however, that Christ's Blood is sufficient 
to free from all temporal as well as eternal punish- 
ment, and that in frequent instances it actually effects 
this perfect liberation, so that many justified souls 
enter into the full enjoyment of heaven at the instant 
of their departure from the body, is one thing ; but it is 
quite another thing to assume that all the souls of 
those who die in the grace of God are privileged to 
‘see God face to face’ without a moment's delay, and 
without being subjected to some penal detention. The 
first statement does not imply the second, nor in any 
way lead up to it by inference. 

I am not now engaged in discussing whether there 
be a Purgatory or not; Iam simply answering an objec- 
tion drawn from a certain text in Scripture; and I 
affirm that this text is utterly silent upon anything 
that can give support to the objection. It says that 
the Blood of Christ cleanses from all sin, but it does 
not say when, how, or under what conditions the 
cleansing takes place; nor whether sin means here 
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the guilt or moral deformity that it has produced in 
the soul, or the penalty also incurred with it; nor, 
again, whether the penalty includes all the possible 
penalty, temporal and eternal, that is due from the 
guilty soul, or only the eternal penalty of hell. We 
look in vain to this text alone for answers to these 
questions, and yet it is supposed to extinguish the 
Catholic doctrine by the mere sound of its words. 

This passage of Scripture, and others of a kindred 
nature, can conclude nothing against the Catholic doc- 
trine, unless it be assumed that the full and perfect 
sufficiency of Christ’s death to save from all sin, and 
all the consequences of sin, is a proposition identical 
with the full and perfect application to the souls of 
men of that sufficiency without any limitation or sus- 
pension of its effects. This is not the case. The 
virtue of the saving Blood flows, according to the will of 
Him Who shed it, gratuitously from its infinite source, 
for no human being could ever have had a par- 
ticle of right to such a gift; but it flows according to 
certain definite laws of justice and mercy, and its power 
operates in degrees of more and less, according to con- 
ditions which it is within the capacity of man’s free will 
to influence. . 

Forgiveness has its gradations: Mary Magdalene 
was ‘forgiven much’ because she had ‘loved much.’ It 
has it conditions: ‘ Forgive us our trespasses, as we for- 
give them that trespass against us.“ Our Lord said to 
the Pharisees, ‘Give alms, and behold all things are 
clean unto you’ (Luke xi. 41); a doctrine which, as it 
was addressed to men who had been guilty of rapine, 
seems to be a re-proclamation (with the additional sanc- | 
iion of the Christian dispensation) of the prophet's 
counsel to Nebuchodonosor: * Redeem thou thy sins with 
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alms and thy iniquities with works of mercy to the poor' 
(Daniel iv. 84). Forgiveness of sin on the part of God 
was frequently followed by some chastisement, although 
the greater penalty had been remitted. The rebellious 
Israelites were forgiven, but none of them were allowed 
to see the promised land (Numbers xiv. 20-88); Mary 
(Miriam) was smitten by leprosy for murmuring with 
her brother Aaron against Moses; and although at the 
intercession of Moses the progress of the disease was 
stayed and she was healed, nevertheless God com- 
manded her to be cast out of the camp for seven days 
(Numbers xii. 15). David was forgiven: ‘ The Lord 
hath taken away thy sin;’ but he did not escape all 
punishment: ‘ For this thing the child that is born of 
thee shall not live’ (2 Kings, al. Samuel, Prot. version, 
xii. 18, 14). 

Why did our Lord ordain that the very first impres- 
sion the Jews were to receive about the nature of 
Christianity was one that led them to connect the idea 
of it with external as well as internal mortification—for 
such was the character of John the Baptist's mission? 
Why did He also praise that type of repentance which 
was found in the Ninevites, when they fasted in sack- 
cloth and ashes, and even gave their cattle no food or 
drink (Jonas iii. 7-10), and by these ‘ their works, turned 
away the fierce anger of God’ ? 

It is evident that the new law of grace did not annul 
directly or indirectly the old principle of the propi- 
tiatory value of penitential suffering in the estimation of 
God; a principle universally acknowledged in the divine 
providence, as manifested in the ages prior to the Gospel. 

Where is there in the whole New Testament any 
shadow of a trace of such abolition ? Ifthe Protestant 
theory of the ‘ law of liberty’ were true, then the cleans- 
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ing power ofthe Blood of Christ ought to have removed 
all liability to even temporary punishment on the part 
ofthe forgiven sinner. Why should redeemed sinners 
have to suffer any kind of affliction in connection with 
their sins, if Christ has taken away actually and in every 
instance all the penal consequences of sin by His own 
suffering? We find abundant proof to the contrary in 
Scripture. S. Paul describes ‘ indignation and revenge’ 
as amongst the fruits of ‘a sorrow that is according to 
God :’ revenge is clearly a step beyond sorrow, for this 
sorrow worketh revenge (2 Cor. vii. 11). Even Calvin 
says, in reference to this ‘revenge,’ that the more se- 
vere we are upon ourselves in condemning our sins, the 
more we ought to hope to find God propitious’ (Instit. iii. 
15). Some of those who approached the Holy Eucharist 
in unfit dispositions were punished by sickness, and 
others by death; upon which the Apostle observes, * If we 
would judge ourselves, we should not be judged ; and 
this judgment is manifestly of an afflictive nature, for 
‘whilst we are judged’ (that is by God) * we are chastised 
by the Lord, that we be not condemned,’ i.e. eternally, 
‘with the world’ (1 Cor. xi. 80-82). ‘How, says S. 
Chrysostom, commenting on these words, ‘ shall I exact 
punishment from myself? Pour forth abundant tears, 
afflict thyself with labours and watchings’ (Hom. xlii. 
In Matth.). ‘ Such as I love,’ is the declaration of God, 
‘I rebuke and chastise: be zealous, therefore, and do 
penance’ (Apoc. iii. 19). 

‘I know thy works and thy labour: . . but I have 
something against thee: . . be mindful, therefore, from 
whence thou art fallen, and do penance and do the first 
works' (ii. 2-5). 

The only mode of evading the doctrine so clearly 
manifested by many examples recorded in Scripture of 
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the temporal punishment of the justified, by their 
Creator and Redeemer, is to distort the real character 
of those events, and thus to neutralise their moral and 
logical force. 

The Reformers generally met the difficulty by affirm- 
ing that such marks of God’s anger were only deterrent 
and remedial, and not acts of punitive justice. But this 
interpretation is a mere subterfuge, and is contrary to 
the obvious sense of Holy Scripture, where God is often 
said to have smitten His servants on account of their 
sin, a8 in the instances of Moses, Mary (or Miriam), 
David, and others. The punishments were doubtless 
medicinal correctives for the future, but they were also 
a vindication of the past; and as far as the language of 
Scripture is a guide, the last mentioned was their chief 
object. It cannot be denied that all who under 
the Old Law were saved from eternal death were par- 
doned by virtue of the foreseen merits of the future 
Redeemer; since, therefore, they were forgiven the 
greater penalty for His sake, and nevertheless were 
not exempted, on that account, from some lesser penalty, 
what is the obvious inference? Clearly that between 
that mercy and that chastisement there was no con- 
tradiction whatever; that they were parts of one divine 
providence. But if this harmony existed under a dis- 
pensation which was antecedent indeed to Christianity, 
but also was preparatory to it, and which conveyed 
beforehand to penitent sinners the healing effects of 
Christ's future death, why should a change take place 
when Christ actually came and suffered on the Cross? 
Why should the forgiveness of eternal punishment be- 
come suddenly inconsistent with the exaction of tem- 
poral punishment, and yet always compatible with it 
before? To prove this alteration in God's providential 
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dealings with His children some distinct revelation is 
required, and none can be produced. 

In reference to the principle involved in the in- 
fliction of temporary suffering on account of sin, it has 
been acutely remarked that, if there be no temporal 
punishments for the righteous, there are then no 
eternal punishments for the unrighteous; on the other 
hand, if there are eternal punishments for the latter, 
so there must be temporal punishments for the former, 
when after baptism they relapse into sin; for the ques- 
tion here is as to the notion and essence of punish- 
ments, and not as to any of their accidental qualities. 
If they be in their nature purely remedial they cannot 
be destined, in the one case, solely for cure, and in the 
other solely for chastisement, in the strict sense of the 
word. It was an inconsistency in the Reformers to 
leave intact the scriptural doctrine of hell-torments, and 
yet to look on punishments solely as the means of 
amelioration’ (Moehler’s Symbolism, b. i. c. iv. sec. 
98 Eng. trans.). Even Luther at one time recog- 
nised the connection between sin in Christians, and 
punishment, as its correlative. * Our Mother the Chris- 
tian Church, when from kindness of heart she wishes to 
obviate the chastening hand of God, punishes her chil- 
dren with some penances of satisfaction lest they fall 
under the divine rod. This voluntary punishment is 
not everything, as the adversaries’ (meaning the Catho- 
lies) ‘will have it, yet itis necessary. But the best thing 
of all would be if we were to chastise ourselves’ (Assertio 
xh. Art. cont. Indulg. art. 5). 

This doctrine, then, of the justness, fitness, and 
advantage of the temporal punishment of individual 
penitent sinners does not, in the slightest degree, clash 
with, trench upon, or derogate from, the completeness 
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of the satisfaction of Christ offered as the price of the 
redemption of mankind in general from eternal con- 
demnation. So far, indeed, is the one from being in 
contradiction or rivalry to the other, that the penitent’s 
desire to punish himself for his violation of the law of 
the Gospel springs out of that very faith, hope, and love, 
which has been infused into his soul by the Holy 
Ghost, and which is the uniting link between him and 
Christ. It is precisely because he believes that Christ 
has died gratuitously for him, and because he loves 
Christ as his Saviour, and because he knows that 
Christ has given him more than sufficient grace to keep 
His law—‘If ye love Me keep My commandments'— 
that his regenerate Christian instinct moves him to 
choose, and submit joyfully to, penal mortification in 
order to restore, in however imperfect a degree, that 
balance between his obligations to his Master and 
their fulfilment, which has been culpably disarranged 
by his voluntary rebellion. He is not by his conduct 
discrediting or undervaluing the liberality of Christ, 
the all-atoning Victim for sin; but he is thus practically 
obeying the ‘ mind of Christ’ that is in him, for he is 
‘suffering with Christ,’ and ‘growing up into Him in 
all things’ (Eph. iv. 15). 


CHAPTER II. 
DISBELIEF IN PURGATORY: ITS THEOLOGICAL ROOT. 


In order to understand the real reason why Pro- 
testants, as a class—for there may be individual excep- 
tions—reject so decisively the doctrine of Purgatory, it 
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is necessary to bear in mind the leading dogma of Pro- 
testantism—justification by faith alone. This doctrine, 
which is the very axis upon which the whole system 
introduced by Luther turns, is totally incompatible with 
the principles which are radically involved in a belief in 
Purgatory. Whoever believes in Purgatory must neces- 
sarily hold the following tenets: he must admit the 
power of the baptised Christian to keep by grace the 
law of Christ; his obligation to fulfil that duty; his 
just exposure to punishment from God if through his 
own fault he breaks that condition; and his obligation 
to undergo punishment in the other world for any sins 
whose guilt or penalties have not been entirely remitted 
to him before death through the means appointed by God 
for that purpose. Omit one of these doctrines and Pur- 
gatory falls to the ground, by a logical necessity. But 
how is it possible to hold them, with any shadow of 
consistency, in conjunction with that thorough, genuine 
offspring and fundamental error of Protestantism, justi- 
cation by faith only? The two doctrines clash irre- 
concilably upon every inch of theological ground. The 
Protestant doctrine says that faith alone justifies, by 
appropriating to the soul, as by a spiritual hand, the 
atonement, merits, and obedience of Christ; so that as 
long as faith exists, the finished work of Christ —His 
atoning death and His observance of the moral and 
divine law—is the imputed personal property of the 
believer. This holiness is external to him, for it is 
Christ’s individual righteousness; nevertheless, it is 
really accredited to him by God as if it were his own 
righteousness ; he is clothed with Christ’s mantle of 
sanctity ; his sing are hidden by Christ, so that no con- 
demnation, and therefore no punishment, can befall 
him, however much and often he may sin against the 
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law of the Gospel. This is expressed in Luther’s words, 
‘ How rich the Christian is! For even if he wishes, he 
cannot lose his salvation through any amount of sins he 
may commit, unless he wills not to believe; no sin can 
damn him except unbelief. If his faith returns or 
stands upon the divine promise made to the baptised, 
all things else are swallowed up by the same faith’ (De 
Captivit. Bab.) ‘No matter what works thou mayest 
do,’ wrote Melancthon, ‘even if they be sins, look not 
to thy works, weigh the promise of God, confide in it, 
and doubt not that thou hast no longer a Judge in 
heaven, but only a Father, Who cherisheth thee in His 
heart as a parent his child’ (Loc. Theol.). 

‘We obtain forgiveness of sins not on account of 
love or works, but by faith alone in Christ’ (Melancthon, 
Apol. iv. de Justif.). 

According to this system, the obedience of the 
Christian to the law of Christ, even if possible, can have 
no practical bearing upon the attainment of salvation ; 
therefore none upon the forgiveness of sins; therefore 
none upon the remission of the punishment due 
to those sins on account of the offended justice of 
God. 

Now if no works of the Christian, however ‘ good’ 
or ‘pleasing’ to God (Coloss. i. 10) they may be, can 
in the slightest degree codperate, as a necessary con- 
dition, towards his acquisition of eternal life, and there- 
fore towards his exemption from everlasting punishment, 
for that is included in the very idea of eternal life, it is 
only consistent with the same principle to hold that no 
actions of the sinner, however penitential, can have any 
bearing upon punishments due to sin which are less 
than eternal. This reasoning is evident even on the 
supposition that, according to Catholic doctrine, the 
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justified Christian can be liable to such a debt, either 
in this world or the next. 

According to the doctrine of justification by faith 
only, the obedience of Christ is not only ceaselessly pro- 
pitiatory for all sins, and therefore for all the possible 
penalties of sin, temporal and eternal, before death and 
after death, but wherever and so long as faith exists in 
any soul, the obedience, merits, and propitiation of 
Christ belong to that soul. Faith actually applies and 
infallibly appropriates to each believer all the benefits, 
without exception, that flow from redemption. Such is 
the Protestant doctrine; and if it were true, it would 
follow inevitably that whatever other advantages the 
good works or repentance of a sinner might possess, 
they could have no share.in the process of securing 
eternal life, none in obviating divine punishments, none 
in expiation of offences, even in & secondary imper- 
fect sense of the word. Nay further, not only are the 
works of the justified useless, upon the Protestant 
theory, as means of obtaining from God any diminution 
or remission of punishment, but the contrary doctrine is 
denounced as a pernicious mode of denying the all-suffi- 
ciency of Christ's Atonement. Purgatory can have no 
place, therefore, in a creed that erects ‘ faith only’ into 
a perfect shield against any evil that can come from sin. 

As good works can do nothing for man, in regard to 
sin, according to the Protestant doctrine, it becomes of 
no importance to distinguish between different degrees 
of sin; for if faith extinguishes the penal claims upon 
us of all sin, then it is an immaterial question whether 
some sins are greater than others, and whether some 
dissolve our friendship with God, and so ruin us for 
ever, unless repented of; whilst others offend God, and 
entail some chastisement, without condemning us ever- 
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lastingly. If there is no penalty incurred by the believer 
as long as he believes, it would be unmeaning in him to 
classify sins as mortal and venial; all are in his view 
mortal because they are violations of the law of an in- 
finite God, and therefore they deserve eternal misery ; but 
since all are pardoned to the believer, through faith in 
Christ, the question as to degrees of sin is impractic- 
able. For this reason the Protestant does not recognise 
any varying degrees of punishment as due to God from 
sinners; because since the question of degrees in sin 
is not an element of consideration or anxiety, why should 
that of penalties be? Sin and its penalty are equally 
swallowed up by the doctrine of justification by faith. 
Besides denying that good works had any bearing upon 
the forgiveness of sin, or the penalties naturally due to 
it, the Reformers, in order still more effectually to de- 
stroy the idea that there could be any utility in obedience 
as propitiatory of the mercy of God, boldly denied the 
possibility of keeping the commandments of the Gospel. 
According to them, to obey the moral law was both un- 
necessary, ‘ because Christ abolished the right of the 
law, especially the Ten Commandments, when He be- 
came an Anathema for us’ (Luther, Comm. in Gal.) ; 
and impossible, because ‘we cannot in this life satisfy 
the law’ (Melancthon, Apol. iv. De Dilect. s. 46). Hence, 
as Moehler points out, Luther affirmed that Christ was 
only a teacher and lawgiver accidentally, in the same 
way as He was incidentally a healer of diseases, His 
chief mission being ‘not to teach, but to fulfil the Law; 
and, consistently with this idea, the Gospel was regarded 
as, in the strictest and truest sense of the term, not a 
rule of life, but only the announcement of pardon and 
mercy (Symbolism, b. i. s. 24). This noxious doctrine 
was condemned by the Council of Trent, which anathe- 
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matised those who declared ‘that the observation of the 
commands of God was impossible to the justified man. 
For God does not order things impossible; but by 
ordering He enjoins thee to do what thou canst do, and 
to ask for what thou art unable to do, and He assists 
thee that thou mayest have the ability to do’ (Sess. vi. 
De Justif. c. xi.). 

Protestantism did not even stop at the assertion that 
it was impossible for any one to obey the moral law; it 
denounced all human obedience as more or less wicked : 
‘Every good work is damnable,’ said Luther, ‘and a 
mortal sin if it be judged by the judgment of God. 
The best done of all good works is a venial sin, and even 
that is not venial in its own nature, but through the 
mercy of God’ (Assert. Omn. Art.). ‘Even the works 
that proceed from the Spirit of God,’ said Melancthon, 
‘are themselves unclean, because they are done in a 
flesh which is still impure’ (Loc. Theolog.). ‘The good 
works of the faithful, said Calvin ‘are in a certain 
manner polluted’ (De Necess. Ref. Eccles.; quoted in 
Moehler’s Symbolism, b. i. s. 22). 

Whatever modifications the subsequent disciples of 
Protestantism may have chosen or shall choose to in- 
troduce into their system of religion, it is clear that the 
doctrine of justification by faith only, in its genuine 
sense, separates by an impassable line all connection 
between the actions of the justified and the forgiveness 
of sins, and therefore denies absolutely that the remis- 
sion of eternal or temporal punishment can be in any 
way dependent upon them. 

Since it is certain, as we have already shown, that 
the punishment of justified sinners during this life does 
not interfere with the doctrine that ‘the Blood of Christ 
cleanseth from all sin’ (1 John i. 7), and that ‘He is 
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the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but 
also for those of the whole world’ (ibid. ii. 2), it follows 
that the temporary chastisement of the justified after 
death must be equally consistent with the same revealed 
doctrine of universal redemption from all sins. If the 
living who through the mercy of Christ have been for- 
given the debt, which they owed, of eternal condem- 
nation, should not have obtained remission of all the 
temporary punishment due to the justice of that God, 
Who will call us to account for even ‘every idle word,’ 
before they are summoned to the judgment-seat, they 
must leave this world with the uncancelled obligation 
still resting upon them. There is no such thing as 
chance in the other world; the divine law is supreme 
there, and without ‘let or hindrance ;’ death does not 
revolutionise the conditions of justice by introducing 
a lawless mercy; it parts the soul from the body, but 
it has no power to strike off, by any intrinsic virtue of 
its own, the chain of liability to chastisement with which 
the justified soul was bound up to the moment of its 
physical liberation from the flesh. - If that soul was not 
sufficiently purified to be admitted at once to the vision 
of God and to the eternal reward, although infallibly 
certain of eventually ‘ entering into the joy of the Lord,’ 
how can the mere process of death—a process which is 
not supernatural, but a penalty and result of a fallen 
nature—accomplish that purification? How can death 
add anything meritorious of the divine favour which did 
not exist in the soul before death ? How can death, which 
ends for ever the probation of man, and is therefore the 
stopping-point of all merit and demerit, invest the soul 
with any new claim to mercy? Ifthe souls of the justi- 
fied can no longer do any voluntary penance because the 
‘night’ has come ‘when no man can work,’ and if 
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separation from the body brings with it no new element 
of merit, the next question is, does the perfect satis- 
faction of Christ operate by itself so as to abolish, as 
soon as death takes place, the debt of temporary punish- 
ment which was still owing to God at the last moment 
of life? There is no indication in Scripture, and no 
probability derivable from reason, by which any such 
idea can be established. The merits of Christ’s satis- 
faction do not act automatically, without conditions or 
channels of communication ; they become available only 
when they are applied to individual souls, and they are 
only applied after death, as before death, on the actual 
fulfilment of certain definite prerequisites. In the ab- 
sence of these there is nothing in the other world 
that is able to diminish, still less to take away entirely, 
those temporal pains which departed souls were under 
the obligation of enduring, at the time of death, on 
account of their sins. If any pains remain to be 
suffered after death, the sole reason is not that the 
merits of Christ were ever insufficient to remit that 
liability, but that they were not made applicable during 
life to the full extent necessary for a total pardon of 
both the guilt and punishment of every sin committed, 
an application which it was once in the power ofthe 
sinner to have made. Ifthe pains that have been justly 
incurred through such neglect remain unalleviated after 
death, the reason will be precisely the same; not the 
insufficiency of Christ's merits, not the defectiveness of 
His expiation, but the want of their due application by 
those means which God in His infinite love has abund- 
antly left in the hands of the Church of the living upon 
the earth, namely, the Sacrifice of the Altar and the 
offering of indulgences, prayers, alms-deeds, and other 
pious works, in their behalf. 
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Thus, when the doctrine of Purgatory is examined, 
as it is held by Catholics, and not as it is frequently 
misunderstood and misrepresented by Protestants, any 
impartial person can see that, whether he believes in its 
truth or not, it in no degree obscures the doctrine of 
salvation by grace, or denies the infinite value of the 
Blood of the Lamb as a propitiation for the sins of the 
world. On the contrary, he who believes in Purgatory 
believes in a special dispensation of condescending love, 
by which those who have failed in their service of God 
during life, though not so grievously as to have forfeited 
heaven, are enabled by the power of the satisfaction of 
Christ to enter into their final rest through the door 
of a suffering, limited in time, capable of being relieved, 
far less bitter than is deserved, and even momentary 
and light when compared with the eternal weight of 
glory’ that awaits the just when the hour of their puri- 
fication shall be ended. 


GOOD WORKS. 
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CHAPTER I. 
OBEDIENCE AND SALVATION. 


Ir is one amongst the many anomalies of Protest- 
antism that so many of those who profess to make the 
Holy Scriptures their sole rule of faith should hold, as 
a vital dogma, that which can only be believed by dis- 
believing the explicit revelation of God. 

The following passages are only a small selection 
out of many others which prove that the Christian con- 
tributes by his good works towards the attainment of 
salvation. If any one can teach us the way of life it 
must surely be He Who is ‘the Life’ itself. What, then, 
is His language? ‘What shall I do that I may have 
life everlasting ?' was the question put to Christ; and 
His answer was as direct as the question: * If thou wilt 
enter into life’ (i.e. life everlasting) ‘keep the Command- 
ments’ (Matt. xix. 16, 17). He that doeth the will of 
My Father Who is in heaven, he shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven’ (Matt. vii. 21). ‘They that have 
done good things shall come forth unto the resurrection 
of life, but they that have done evil unto the resurrection 
of judgment' (John v. 29). 

It was the * unprofitable’ servant who was ‘ cast into 
the exterior darkness,’ and the ‘good and faithful ser- 
vant’ to whom it was said, ‘Enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord;’ the faithfulness being described as the 
fruitful use of the ‘ goods’ or ‘ talents’ committed to his 
charge, and the examination of the respective results 
being called a ‘ reckoning’ of the Master with his ser- 
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vants (Matt. xxv. 15-29). Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven’—‘ the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy’ —'‘ the clean in 
heart, for they shall see God’—‘ and they that suffer 
persecution for justice’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven’ (Matt. v. 8-10). ‘Every tree that bringeth 
not forth good fruit shall be cut down, and shall be cast 
into the fire’ (vii. 19). ‘The Son of Man shall come 
in the glory of His Father with His angels, and then 
will He render to every man according to his works’ 
(Matt. xvi. 27). Eternal woe is denounced against 
those who neglect such works of mercy as relieving the 
poor, visiting the sick and prisoners; and eternal life 
to those who fulfil these duties, and who are therefore 
called the just: ,' These shall go into everlasting 
punishment, but the just into. life everlasting’ (Matt. 
xxv. 46). 

The teaching of the Apostles is precisely the same. 
The Son of God learned obedience by the things which 
He suffered, and being consummated He became to all 
that obey Him the cause of eternal salvation (Heb. v. 
8,9). ‘God.... will render to every man according 
to his works ; to them indeed who, according to patience 
in good works, seek glory and honour and incorruption, 
eternal life’ (Rom. ii. 7). Being made free from sin 
and become servants to God, you have your fruit unto 
sanctification, and the end life everlasting’ (Rom. vi. 22). 
What is meant by being ‘ servants’ is evident from the 
following words: ‘To whom you yield yourselves ser- 
vanis, his servants you are whom. you obey, whether of 
sin unto death, or of obedience unto justice’ (vi. 16). 
Thus eternal life is promised to those who obey God: 
‘With fear and trembling work out your salvation’ (Phil. 
ii. 12). ‘Charge the rich . . . to be rich in good works, 
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. . . to lay up in store for themselves a good foundation 
against the time to come, that they may lay hold on the 
true life’ (1 Tim. vi. 19). So run that you may obtain,’ 
t.e. ‘the incorruptible crown’ (1 Cor. ix. 24, 25). 

S. Peter’s doctrine differs not from that of S. Paul: 
‘If you invoke as Father Him Who without respect of 
persons judgeth according to every one’s work, converse 
in fear during the time of your sojourning here’ (1 Pet. 
i. 17). ‘Let them also that suffer according to 
the will of God, commend their souls in good deeds 
to the faithful Creator’ (iv. 19). Thus writes S. James: 
‘As the body without the spirit is dead, so also faith 
without works is dead’ (ii. 26); ‘Be ye doers of the 
word and not hearers only, deceiving your own selves’ 
(i. 22). What, again, can be more decisive as to the 
necessity of obedience to salvation than the declarations 
of S. John: ‘ If we walk in the light, as He also is the 
Light, . . the Blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth 
us from all sin' (1 John i. 7)? But what is *walking in 
the light’ if it be not the imitation of Christ, the walk- 
ing even as He walked (v. 6)? He that followeth Me,’ 
said Christ, ‘walketh not in darkness, but shall have 
the Light of Life’ (John viii. 12). To know God and 
Jesus Christ 4s eternal life (John xvii. 3); these are 
our Lord's own words; but S. John says that the 
very test of knowing whether we know Jesus Christ is 
obedience to His law: By this we know that we have 
known Him, if we keep His commandments’ (1 John ii. 
3); from which it follows inevitably that obedience, or 
good works, is necessary to eternal life. Again: ' He 
that hath the Son hath life' (1 John v. 12) ; but to have 
the Son is to *abide in Him,' and to abide in Him is 
to obey Him: ‘He that keepeth His commandments 
abideth in Him, and He in him’ (iii. 21). The same 
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truth is expressed in another form: ‘ He that abideth 
in charity abideth in God, and God in him’ (1 John v. 
16). This charity or love is so important that, accord- 
ing to S. Paul, all faith’ is profitless without it. (1 Cor. 
xiii. 2). What, then, is this charity? ‘This is the 
charity’ (love) ‘of God, that we keep His commandments’ 
(1 John v. 3); ‘He that hath My commandments and 
keepeth them, said our Lord, he it is that loveth Me’ 
(John xiv. 21). 

Eternal life, then, is regarded as the harvest of a 
correspondent and previous sowing, according to S. 
Paul’s words: ‘ What things a man shall sow, those also 
shall he reap;’ ‘ He that soweth according to the Spirit 
shall reap life everlasting;’ here, although God is un- 
doubtably the principal Sower, still man is distinctly 
said to be also (Gal. vi. 8) a sower; and since the 
reaper and sower are represented as one and the same 
person, the harvest of eternal life is a reward of the 
spiritual labours of man, and a reward which is as es- 
sentially dependent upon those labours, as a harvest 
upon seed and sowing. Therefore in the Gospels, 
Christ says, ‘Behold, your reward is great in heaven’ 
(Luke vi. 28); and in the Apocalypse, ‘ Behold, I come 
quickly, and My reward is with Me, to render to every 
man according to his works’ (xxii. 12). 

It is almost superfluous to quote any passage from 
Scripture to show that the good works of justified 
Christians are really, and not by any legal fiction, holy 
and acceptable to God ; for He could not possibly attri- 
bute eternal life as the fruit and reward of such works 
if they were unholy and offensive, or indifferent to Him. 
Such an idea is repugnant to the very notion of a just, 
true, and holy God. But as those who profess to follow 
the footsteps of the Reformers adopt, more or less, this 
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monstrous view, I will cite the following texts in refu- 
tation of the error. S. Paul would not pray unceasingly 
for an impossibility ; yet he ceases not to pray that the 
Colossians ‘may walk worthy of God: in all things 
pleasing, being fruitful in every good work’ (Col. 1. 10) ; 
also for the Philippians, that they may be sincere and 
without offence unto the day of Christ’ (Phil. 1. 10),— 
therefore, during their whole life. ‘God,’ he says, 
‘chose us in Christ that we should be holy and un- 
spotted in His sight in charity (Eph. i. 4); not holy 
and unspotted’ in any metaphorical or non-natural 
sense, but ‘in His sight.’ The words ‘holy and un- 
spotted’ mean a purification by obedience; for Christ 
gave Himself . .. that He might cleanse to Himself a 
people acceptable, a pursuer of good works’ (Titus ii. 14). 
S. Peter would never counsel an impossibility to those 
whom he addresses as ‘ dearly beloved :’ yet he says to 
them, ‘ Be diligent, that ye may be found undefiled and 
unspotted to Him in peace’ (2 Pet. iii. 14); and what 
he means by these words is plain from his reminding 
them how they ought to live ‘in holy conversation and 
godliness’ (ver. 11). 

The sanctity of Christ is set forth as an example 
for the imitation of Christians, but as His holiness is 
real, so must be that of the Christian, according to the 
measure of his grace and capacity, or there could be no 
true imitation. Christ also suffered for us, leaving you 
an example that you should follow His steps, ‘ Who did 
no sin, neither was guile found in His mouth’ (1 Pet. 
ii. 22); ... Who bore our sins in His body upon the 
tree, that we being dead to sins should live to justice’ 
(24). Living to God and to righteousness was to be the 
very result in us of the coming of Christ; it was pro- 
mised by nothing less than a divine oath: ‘The oath 
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which He swore to Abraham our father, that He would 
grant to us that. . . we may serve Him without fear, 
an holiness and justice before Him all our days’ (Luke 
i. 78). 

S. John manifestly means by ‘justice’ a real, in- 
terior, and not an imputed or outward holiness: ‘ Let 
no man deceive you'—for he anticipates that there will be 
deceptive teaching on this point—‘ he that doth justice is 
just, even as He is just’ (1 John iii. 7) ; the reality of 
God’s absolute holiness is asserted in order to establish 
the reality of man’s derived holiness. The children of 
the devil are those who commit real sins, and they are 
distinguished from the children of God by that fact ; 
therefore the children of God are those who do real acts 
of goodness: ‘Whosoever is born of God committeth 
not sin;’ and on the other hand, ‘ Whosoever is not 
just is not of God’ (v. 9, 10). S. John declares also 
that the answer to prayer depends on our obedience to 
God : * Whatsoever we shall ask we shall receive of Him, 
because we keep His commandments and do those 

* things which are pleasing in His sight’ (v. 22). 

Holy Scripture, therefore, abundantly testifies to the 
truth of the following language of the Catholic Church 
about the sanctity and the meritorious nature of good 
works: ‘To those who labour well even to the end, 
life eternal is to be proposed, both as a grace merci- 
fully promised, through Christ Jesus, to the sons of 
God, and as a reward to be faithfully rendered to their 
good works and merits, according to the promise of God 
Himself’ (Conc. Trid. sess. vi. cap. xvi.); and again, 
* We are not only reputed, but are called and are truly 
just, receiving within ourselves justice, each one accord- 
ing to his own measure, which the Holy Spirit dis- 
penses to individuals as He wills, according to both the 
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disposition and coöperation of each’ (cap. vii.). ‘As 
the justice,’ writes S. Augustine, ‘ according to which 
the just man lives by faith, is given by God to man 
through the Spirit of Grace, it is true justice’ (Cont. 
Ep. Pelag. ad Bonif. lib. iii. c. vii.). 


CHAPTER II. 
MERIT AND GRACE. 


WIN Scripture is so plain and explicit in confir- 
mation of the Catholic doctrine, how does it happen 
that so many well-intentioned Protestants reject and 
comdemn it as anti-scriptural? The reason is because 
they do not attend to the vital and immense distinction 
which the Catholic Church makes between the work of 
Christ in its bearing upon salvation and the works of 
man. ‘The meritorious cause of our justification is our 
Lord Jesus Christ, Who, when we were yet enemies, 
on account of the exceeding charity, with which He 
loved us, merited justification and satisfied God the 
Father for us, by His most holy passion, on the wood 
of the Cross’ (Conc. Trid. sess. vi. cap vii.). 

Man could not possibly have any share whatever in 
a justification and satisfaction which required the in- 
finite merits gf an incarnate God. Neither can he, 
by anything which he possesses, merit that gift of 
divine grace, through whose supernatural aid alone he 
can participate in the effect of the merits of his Re- 
deemer. The propitiation by Christ for sin is a free 
gift of.the mercy of God, and so is the grace which 
enables each man to benefit individually by that mercy. 
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Christ indeed died for all men; nevertheless not all re- 
ceive the benefit of His death, but those alone towhom the 
merit of His passion is communicated : for as, in truth, 
men would not be born unholy (injust?) unless they were 
born by being propagated from the seed of Adam, since 
by that propagation, whilst they are conceived through 
him, they contract an unrighteousness which is their 
own (propriam); so, unless they were reborn in Christ, 
they would never be justified, since by that regeneration 
through the merits of His passion the grace is im- 
parted to them by which they become righteous’ (ibid. 
cap. iii.). | 

The Council then, after stating that this regeneration 
is by baptism or by the desire of baptism, by which 
man is translated from being a son of the first Adam 
‘into a state of grace and adoption of the sons of God, 
through the second Adam,' declares that *in adults the 
beginning of their justification is to be derived from 
prevenient grace through Jesus Christ, that is, by the 
(His) calling by which they are called, when they have 
no merits of their own ; so that they who were alienated 
from God by their sins are disposed through His exciting 
and assisting grace to turn themselves to their own jus- 
tification by freely assenting to, and coóperating with, 
that same grace; so that through God touching the 
heart of man by the illumination of the Holy Spirit, 


man is not altogether inactive, since he receives that in- 


spiration, being able to reject it; and yet he would not be 
able without the grace of God to move himself to 
righteousness in His sight by his own will. Wherefore 
in the Sacred Writings, when it is said, ‘Turn ye unto 
Me, and I will turn to you' (Zach. i. 4), we are admon- 
ished of our liberty. When we answer, ‘ Convert us, O 
Lord, to Thee, and we shall be converted' (Lament. v. 
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21), we confess that we have had prevenient grace’ 
(cap. v.). Justification itself is described to be not 
only the remission of sins, but also the sanctification and 
renovation of the inward man through a voluntary re- 
geption of grace and gifts, whence a man becomes, from 
being unrighteous, righteous; from being an enemy, a 
friend [of God], in order that he may be an heir, accord- 
ing to hope, of eternal life.’ 

Five causes of justification are enumerated : (1) The 
final, which is the glory of God and Christ, and eternal 
life. (2) The efficient, which is God the merciful, 
Who gratuitously washes and sanctifies, signing and 
anointing with the Holy Spirit of promise. (9) Jesus 
Christ, ‘ Who when we were yet enemies,’ &c. already 
quoted. (4) The instrumental, ‘the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism, which is the Sacrament of Faith, without which 
it never happened to any man to be justified.’ Lastly, 
(5).‘ The one formal cause, which is the righteousness 
of God, not that by which He Himself is righteous, but 
that by which He makes us righteous; by which, that is 
to say, being endowed (donati) by Him, we are renewed 
in the spirit of our mind.’ The Council further teaches 
that there is no justification, except by the communication 
of the merit of Christ's passion, and that this communi- 
cation. takes place ‘in the justification of the wicked, 
whilst by the merits of the same most holy passion, 
the charity’ (love) ‘of God is poured forth in the hearts 
of those who are justified, and inheres in them; whence 
man, in the justification itself, together with the remis- 
sion of sins, receives through Jesus Christ, into Whom 
he is engrafted, all these which are simultaneously in- 
fused into him—faith, hope, and charity.’ Justification 
is affirmed to be by faith, ‘ because faith is the begin- 
ning of man’s salvation, the foundation and root of all 
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justification. . . We are, moreover, said to be justified 
gratis because none of those things that precede justi- 
fication, whether faith or works, merit the grace itself of 
justification’ (cap. viii.). * When God crowns our merits,’ 
writes S. Augustine, ‘He crowns His own gifts’ (Ep. 
exciv. c. v.). 

No language could possibly express more clearly 
than the words of the Council of Trent the fundamen- 
tal distinction between the merits of Christ as the cause 
of our salvation, and the absolute indebtedness of man 
to God for that free gift of His undeserved mercy. 

Are there no merits in the just? Certainly, be- 
cause they are just. But they had no merits enabling 
them to become just’ (August. Ep. cxiv. c. iii.). So little 
does the merit of the justified man clash with that of 
Christ, the Justifier of men, that no person can be jus- 
tified at all if he does not first believe that Christ alone 
is the meritorious cause of his salvation ; this is a neces- 
sary preliminary in the case of all, except infants, who 
are incapable of making a conscious act of faith. With- 
out this faith, nothing else will avail to justification. 
The same doctrine was decreed by & Catholic Council 
held a.p. 599. ‘A reward is due to good works, if they 
are done; but grace, which is not due, goes before them 
in order that they may be done' (II. Conc. Arausic. 
can. xviii). 

Those Protestants, therefore, who argue as if, ac- 
. eording to the Catholic doctrine, man were considered 
to be the cause of his own salvation, conjointly with 
Christ, and in the same sense in which Christ alone is 
the Saviour of man, as explained by the Council of 
Trent, labour under a grievous error of fact which viti- 
ates to the core all their reasoning upon that moment- 
ous subject. 
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As Protestants confuse the Catholic idea of the merits 
of Christ with the Catholic idea of the merits of man, 
80 they fall into another mistake by confusing the works 
that are done by man before his justification with the 
works that are done by him when he is in a state of 
justification. They take no account of the vast difference 
in moral and spiritual value between the actions of a 
man who is not vitally united to Christ, and a man who 
is; and because they do not distinguish between these 
two antagonistic states, they fail to distinguish between 
the respective qualities of the actions performed by the 
soul in those different conditions. As there is no spiri- 
tual merit in works done without justifying grace, they 
deny that there is any in works done in and through 
justifying grace. 

In order to secure, as they imagine, the exclusive 
glory of all merit to Christ, they erroneously and un- 
justly refuse to Him the glory of investing the living 
members of His own body with even a participated merit 
derived from His own strength. 

As to works done by man separated from Christ, the 
Council of Trent distinctly says that, without the virtue 
which Christ * pours into the justified,' no works *could 
by any means be grateful to God, and meritorious’ (Sess. 
vi. 16). On the other hand, the justified are able to 
* fully satisfy the divine law,' in the present life, by the 
merit of ‘their works done in God, and to obtain life 
eternal, in due time, if they die in grace. Our righte- 
ousness, also, is called our own, ‘ not as if it came from 
ourselves ; but it is our own, because we are justified 
through it inhering in us; and the same is God's 

[righteousness] because it is poured into us by God, 
through the merit of Christ. How closely the merit of 
good works is connected with the indwelling of the spirit 
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of adoption in the justified is proved by the fact of the 
Church condemning a proposition of Baius, which af- 
firmed that good works done by the children of adoption 
do not receive the character of merit, from being done 
through the spirit of adoption, but only because they 
are conformable to law, and obedience is rendered 
through them.’ 

The merit of Christ is absolute, perfect, super- 
abundantly sufficient to satisfy, by its intrinsic excel- 
lence, the strictest justice of God, and necessarily ante- 
cedent to any possible merit of the human race: ‘ Without 
Me ye can do nothing.“ The merit of man, on the 
contrary, even when justified, is wholly conditional, 
imperfect, and satisfactory to the divine justice in only 
a relative degree, according to His merciful acceptation 
of it through Christ; it follows, is dependent upon, and 
gratuitously derived from, Christ; and not only is the 
merit of Christ a free gift of God, but those internal and 
external means by which man is enabled to share in its 
blessings, namely, supernatural faith, love, and the sa- 
craments, are all gifts of God, to which man has no claim 
except that which rests on the spontaneous promise of 
His Word. ‘In this is charity, not as though we had 
loved God, but because He hath first loved us and sent 
His Son to be a propitiation for our sins’ (1 John iv. 10). 
* By grace you are saved through faith, and that not of 
yourselves, for it is the gift of God’ (Eph. ii. 8). ‘The 
charity of God is poured forth in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost, Who is given to us’ (Rom. v. 5). ‘The grace of 
God is life everlasting through Christ Jesus’ (Rom. vi. 
23). With regard to the necessity of grace for faith, the 
Council of Trent has anathematised any one who shall 
say that man can believe. . . without the prevenient 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost and His aid, in such a 
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way as it behoves, so that the grace of justification may 
be conferred upon him’ (Sess. vi. can. iii.). Such is 
the Catholic doctrine with regard to the merit of Christ 
and the Christian, and those who know it cannot possibly 
confound the one with the other. 

Besides the general broad misconceptions of Pro- 
testants about these two distinct kinds of merit, they 
also fall into error, and therefore into false inferences, 
through another inaccuracy in the idea which they 
attach to the Catholic term ‘ good works.’ By ‘ works’ 
they frequently mean something entirely external—acts 
of the body; whereas the Catholic means internal acts 
of the justified soul, such as acts of faith, hope, love, 
humility, adoration, and the like, as well as outward 
actions. The Catholic also, wherever he attributes 
goodness and merit to any outward action, always in- 
cludes in his conception the internal motive, quality, 
and spirit, of which the outward act is the effect, embo- 
diment, and manifestation, just as the spoken word is 
that clothing and actuation of the thought lying be- 
neath it, by means of which it becomes a reality in the 
world of outer life. 

Protestants, therefore, make a serious mistake when, 
in judging of Catholic doctrines, they neglect to do 
what every Catholic does, namely, distinguish between 
a ‘work’ considered exclusively in itself apart from the 
agent, like a picture viewed apart from the artist, and 
and the same work considered in its totality as a moral 
whole, and inseparably connected with its generating 
internal cause. The distinction between these two ideas 
of a good work is most important. To take an illustra- 
tion: the value, for example, of the human body, re- 
garded as a mere mass of flesh, is immensely different 
from the value of the same body regarded as vitalised 
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by the living soul, and the difference will be still 
greater if that living soul is through the Holy Ghost 
‘one spirit with the Lord’ (1 Cor. vi.17). It would 
be, therefore, a strange and gross confusion for any 
person to speak of these two views of the body as iden- 
tical, and to attribute to the body, apart from the soul, 
the same excellence as he would attribute to it when 
under the elevating action of the soul. This, however, 
is the kind of confusion which is constantly made in re- 
gard to the moral or spiritual worth of the actions of 
Christians. The only thing that is taken into account 
is the merely human element, the form that meets the 
senses, the event of the action as another numerical fact 
in human life; and by this standard the moral value of 
the act is measured, and docketed accordingly. Such a 
mode of reasoning, however, is utterly fallacious, because 
it confounds that which is merely human with that 
which is partly human and partly divine; it splits into 
two elements an act which is indivisible in the soul of 
the agent, and treats that which is the conjoint work of 
God and man, of grace and nature, as if it were man’s 
work only. Thus acts presenting a penitential appear- 
ance may be only corporal and mechanical; they may be 
even the deeds of a hypocrite; they may be easily done 
by a sinner who has no fellowship of peace with God, 
and is in fact an enemy of God: but, on the other 
hand, they may be the true signs of a ‘ faith working 
by love,’ fruits of the Holy Ghost, the real outcome of 
God’s working in the soul, ‘to will and to accomplish 
according to His good will’ (Phil. ii. 18), and of man’s 
cooperation with God. In judging the last-mentioned 
actions, whether penitential or otherwise, they must be 
estimated in their entirety, and as they exist in the 
judgment of God; they must not be mentally sepa- 
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rated from Christ, their primary meritorious cause, and 
from the Holy Ghost, their first inspirer, their con- 
tinuous preserver and protector, and then called human 
and therefore worthless, because they have a human 
soul and body for the medium and field of their opera- 
tions. They are not wholly divine nor wholly human, 
but are partly divine and partly human, whilst both form 
together one moral unity, and have therefore been truly 
called human-divine actions: human, because they pro- 
ceed from the activity of a human soul endowed with 
free-will, and are therefore capable of merit and demerit ; 
divine, because that same soul is moved, although with- 
out violence or necessity, by the indwelling grace of 
God; is ‘a partaker’ therefore of ‘the divine nature 
(2 Pet. i. 4), and lives in Christ, for ‘I live, now not I, 
but Christ liveth in me’ (Gal. ii. 20), says the Apostle. 
It is in consequence of this marvellous fellowship which 
exists through grace between the Christian and Christ that 
S. Paul calls his own sufferings the complement of the 
sufferings of Christ. ‘I, Paul... fill up those things 
that are wanting of the sufferings of Christ, in my flesh, 
for His body's sake, which is the Church’ (Col. i. 28, 24). 
The spiritual activity of the Apostle is so intimately 
interwoven with the activity of God Himself that 
the result is regarded as one operation: ‘JI labour, 
striving according to His working, which He work- 
eth in me in power’ (Col. i. 299. Work out your 
salvation, for it is God Who worketh in you, to will 
and to accomplish according to His good will’ (Phil. ii. 
12, 13). Thus, as S. Augustine beautifully observes, 
* We claim from God the right of saying, Render to us 
that which Thou hast promised, because we have done 
that which Thou hast commanded; and Thou hast 
done this, inasmuch as Thou hast assisted those who 
- 8 
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work’ (Serm. clviii.al. xvi. De Verbis Apost. c. ii. n. 2). 
S. Leo expresses the same idea: * God by loving us re- 
stores us to His own image, and in order that He may 
find in us the form of His own goodness He gives to us 
the means by which we may do what He does, lighting 
ihe lamps of our minds, and inflaming us with the fire of 
His charity, that we may not only love Himself, but also 
love what He loves’ (Serm. i. De Jejun. Dec. Mensis). 

The * goodness' of Jesus Christ, says the Council of 
Trent, is so great towards all men that He wills His 
own gifts to be their merits. As the vine pours [sap] 
into its branches, so He pours forth virtue continuously 
into the justified; which virtue always goes before, 
accompanies, and follows their good works, and without 
which they cam in no wise be pleasing to God and 
meritorious’ (Sess. vi. c. xvi.). 

So really and deeply is the justifying grace of God 
an indwelling habit of the soul, that S. Paul does not 
hesitate to speak as if we ourselves and its effect in us 
were one and the same thing: Christ was made a sin- 
offering for us ‘that we might be made the justice of 
God in Him’ (2 Cor. v. 21). The sanctification of 
man is called the ‘justice of God,’ as S. Augustine 
says, in the same sense as faith in Christ is called the 
faith of Christ, and as the love which is poured into 
our hearts by God is called the ‘ charity of God’ (Rom. 
v. 5); in like manner, that justice by which we are 
made just through His gift is called the justice of God’ 
(De Spir. et Litt. c. xxxii. n. 56). What can be more 
significant than the following expressions? The ‘ reno- 
vation of the Holy Ghost, Whom He hath poured forth 
upon us abundantly through Jesus Christ our Saviour’ 
(Titus iii. 5, 6) ; ‘the new creature in Christ’ (Gal. vi. 
15); ‘putting on the new man created in justice’ 
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(Eph. iv. 24); ‘ growing up in Christ’ (ver. 15); being 
‘born of God,’ and having ‘the seed of God abiding in 
him’ (1 John iii. 9): also, how striking is the de- 
claration of Christ Himself with regard to the new 
birth in the Spirit! ‘That which is born of the Spirit is 
spirit, as truly as that which is born of the flesh is 
flesh’ (John iii. 6). Nor is it merely said that a 
spiritual process takes place in man, but man himself is 
affirmed to be re-born: ‘Unless a man be born again of 
water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. . . . You must be born again’ 
(ver. 5, 7). When, moreover, it is remembered that this 
regeneration means being ‘quickened together in Christ’ 
by God, that we are called God's workmanship, cre- 
ated in Christ Jesus in good works, which God hath 
prepared that we should walk in them' (Eph. ii. 5, 10); 
and that Christ said of the man who should love Him, 
* My Father will love him, and We will come to him, 
and make Our abode with him' (John xiv. 28), we shall 
have some idea both of the sublimely intimate union 
that grace can effect between mortal men and God, and 
of the nature and excellence of the actions which can 
proceed from that union, as its fruit. 

Thus the Christian is not merely passive, as if God 
alone worked in his soul, nor does the Christian work 
alone as if God were passive; but he is able to work 
together with God and through the assistance given 
by God. ‘Every man shall receive his own reward ac- 
cording to his own labour, for we are God's coadjutors’ 
(1 Cor. iii. 8, 9). On account of this interior union be- 
tween God and man, the same effect which is at one 
time attributed to God is at another time attributed to 
man; just as (if such an analogy be permissible) the 
actions which are referred to the Godhead in Christ are 
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also referred to the manhood. For example, it is said 
that Christ came to ‘cleanse to Himself a people accept- 
able, a pursuer of good works’ (Titus ii. 13); and yet 
the same Apostle writes, ‘Dearly beloved, let us cleanse 
ourselves from all defilement of the flesh and of the 
spirit, perfecting sanctiſication in the fear of God’ (2 Cor. 
vii. 1) Christ is said to have reconciled us in the 
body of His flesh, through death,' in order to present 
us holy, unspotted, and blameless before Him’ (Coloss. 
i. 22); and yet S. Peter says, ‘Be diligent, that ye may 
be found undefiled and unspotted to Him in peace’ 
(2 Pet. iii. 14). ‘He who hath begun a good work in 
you will perfect it unto the day of Jesus Christ’ 
(Phil. i. 6). Here every stage of the good work is 
assigned to God, as if man were excluded, and yet it is 
the same Apostle who exhorts believers in God to ‘ be 
careful to excel in good works’ (Titus iii. 8); and S. Peter 
bids those who ‘ suffer according to the will of God to 
commend their souls in good deeds to the faithful Cre- 
ator’ (1 Pet. iv. 19). Not to multiply further quotations, 
it is worthy of notice that language of a similar kind is 
used in the Old Testament. God is represented in 
Ezekiel as saying, ‘I will give you a new heart, and 
put a new spirit within you’ (xxxvi. 26); and also as 
saying to Israel,‘ Make to yourselves a new heart and a 
new spirit’ (xviii. 81). Conduct me, O Lord, in Thy 
justice, . . . direct my way in Thy sight,' is David's 
prayer (Ps. v. 9); whilst Jeremias says, ‘ Direct thy 
heart into the right way wherein thou hast walked' 
(xxxi. 21). Wash me yet more from my iniquity,... 
O God, exclaims the Psalmist (l. 4); whilst God 
Himself, speaking through His prophet Isaias, says, 
, Wash yourselves, and be clean; take away the evil of 
your devices from Mine eyes' (i. 16). ' 
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The fellowship of the justified soul with God is so 
stupendous in its nature and results that the Fathers 
have not hesitated to speak of it as a kind of deification ; 
drawing their doctrine from a profound study of the 
language of the Holy Scriptures, which teaches plainly 
that we are made by grace not recipients merely of the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, acting on us from without, as 
the extrinsic cause of our sanctification, but that we are 
really united to the very Person of the Holy Ghost. 
This union, it is scarcely necessary to say, produces no 
change on the part of God, but only on the part of the 
creature, who is placed by the gift of grace in a specially 
intimate and favourable relationship to God, such as 
did not and could not exist before the act of justifi- 
cation. God is present, in one sense, to every crea- 
ture, by virtue of His immensity; to the bad, there- 
fore, as well as to the good. But God is present in the 
justified by another mode: He dwells in them through 
His Spirit. | 

This presence is by a new title and a moral exi- 
gency, which requires that God should be present ac- 
cording to His essence, not as being immense, but as 
One Who loves and is loved; as One communicating 
Himself in order to be enjoyed. It is therefore a new 
mode of inexistence, according to power and opera- 
tion of spiritual effects; and a new mode, according to. 
presence, by the guardianship and supernatural provi- 
dence of a Father towards an adopted son’ (Franzelin. 
De Deo Trin. secundum Personas, p. 572). The effect ot 
such a divine presence is to entitle those who possess it 
to be called, by analogy, gods. Thus S. Basil, in allusion 
to the words of the Psalmist (Ixxxi. 6), quoted by our 
Lord (John x. 34), ‘I have said you are gods, and all of 
you the sons of the Most High,’ writes as follows: ‘ The 
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Holy Ghost has given Himself to the multitude of the 
just; and every substance of the just, both great and 
small, both angels and archangels, has been sanc- 
tified, and through Him each one of the saints is a 
god; for it has been said to them by God, ** I have said 
you are gods." . . That Spirit, therefore, must be divine, 
and of God Who causes the gods to be gods. The 
Spirit has both life itself in Himself, and those who par- 
ticipate in Him live divinely, having a divine and ce- 
lestial life’ (Cont. Eunom. I. v.). As the power of seeing 
is in a sound eye, so is the operation of the Spirit in a 
clean soul; . . whilst the Spirit dwells in those who are 
worthy and effects there His own works He is truly 
said to be in them who are capable of having the Spirit’ 
(De Spir. Sancto, xxvi. c. 61-63.) 

S. Cyril speaks of the Holy Ghost being personally 
in the soul, as a seal which impresses upon it a likeness 
to God, and produces that similitude not, as it were, by 
a mere ministerial agency, but by a participation of 
Himself communicated to the sdul: ‘We are called 
gods, inasmuch as we are participators of the divine and 
ineffable nature, through conjunction with the Holy 
Spirit’ (Dial. vii.). 

S. Athanasius thus writes: ‘Since the Holy Spirit 
is within us, that Word also Who gives Him to us is 
within us, and the Father is within the Word; hence 
that saying, “I and the Father will come, and We 
will make Our abode with Him"' (Ad Serap. Ep. i. 
n. 80). 

So deeply were the Fathers penetrated with this 
sublime doctrine of the substantial presence of the Holy 
Ghost in the souls of the justified, that they frequently 
used the fact as an argument against those who denied 
the divinity of Christ or of the Holy Ghost. How is 
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He’ (Christ) not God Who gives the Holy Ghost? 
Nay, how great a God is He Who gives God!’ (Augus- 
tinus, De Trinit. I. xv. 20.) So with regard to the divinity 
of the Holy Ghost. 8. Cyril of Alexandria thus reasons : 
‘Can any created nature make into gods those who 
were not gods before? This is possible to God alone, 
Who sends into the souls of the just a participation of 
His own nature, through the Spirit, by Whom we, 
having been made conformable in nature to the Son, 
have, like Him, been called gods, and the sons of God. 
For, to make us sons of God, God sent the Spirit of 
His Son into our hearts, crying, Abba, Father.” 
Therefore, since He can deificate us by His own power, 
this must be a greater and more excellent thing than 
lies within the capacity of any creature’ (Dial. vii.). 
This union between man and God is so real and also so 
supernatural that S. Cyril and others deemed it even 
necessary to guard against the possibility of a confusion 
of thought between it and the union of the two natures 
in Christ. ‘The Word of God,’ says S. Cyril, * was made 
flesh, but He was not in man as He is in the saints; in 
whom He dwells by a kind of participation which is 
effected through the Holy Spirit' (Dial. i. De Trin.). 
* So also,' S. Augustine observes, *it does not follow that 
because men are the sons of God, through the grace of 
adoption, therefore each one of these is the only begotten' 
(In Psal. Ixvii.). ‘Christ,’ says S. Fulgentius, re- 
ceived in His soul the whole fulness of the Spirit; for 
this is given, where the Spirit is given without measure. 
We, however, have not received the whole fulness, but 
of His fulness, grace for grace’ (Respons. ad Tert. Quest. 
Ferrandi). 

It may be laid down, therefore, as the doctrine of 
Scripture and the general teaching of the ancient 
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Fathers that the Holy Ghost has been given to us by 
Christ not only in the supernatural effects of His divine 
activity, but really, substantially, and personally; so 
that, in the words of S. Augustine, * He does not dwell 
in us merely by the grace of visitation and operation, 
but by the very presence of Majesty' (Serm. i. In Fer. 
Pent.). 

Those who believe this doctrine will understand at 
once how lofty must be the state of a justified soul. 
They will appreciate the force of the words of S. Thomas 
Aquinas, when he says that ‘the gift of grace surpasses 
all the faculties of created nature, since it is nothing 
else than a certain participation of the divine nature, 
which exceeds every other nature' (Summa, i. ii. 112, 
ar. 1). They will not be startled by such expres- 
sions as ‘ deification,' since no other analogous term can 
80 truly convey the idea of the elevation of man through 
Christ into that fellowship with God which Christ Him- 
self compares to the unity ofthe Trinity (John xvii. 21) ; 
whilst those, on the other hand, whose theology takes a 
shallower and more human view of the power of spiritual 
life, will naturally reject much in the Catholic creed 
which they ought to embrace. 

Since, then, the Holy Scriptures abound in over- 
whelming proofs of the joint operation of the grace of God 
with the free-will of man—since such transcendental 
qualities are attributed to the deeds of the soul that is 
engrafted by grace into Christ Jesus, and such high re- 
wards are promised to its labours—it would have seemed 
incredible, if the fact did not exist, that any persons who 
believe in the written revelation of God should deny the 
value of *good works, and base upon that denial their 
deeply erroneous opposition to the teaching of the en- 
tire Catholic Church, in all the ages of her history, 
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upon such momentous questions as salvation by 
Christ, grace, merit, penance in this life, and purga- 
tory in the next. 

The well-known saying, ‘O Liberty, what crimes 
have not been committed in thy name!’ may be not 
inappropriately adapted to this strange perversion of 
Holy Writ: ‘O Scripture, what errors are not, and have 
not been, taught in thy name!’ 
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THe Psalter of the Blessed Virgin, attributed to S. 
Bonaventura, has been frequently brought forward as 
an overwhelming charge against Catholics. It is one of 
those favourite polemical guns which are always kept 
in stock in the Protestant magazines, ready to be dis- 
charged, with ostentatious confidence of the result, 
against Catholics, although the majority, have probably 
heard of the existence of the work for the first time 
when they were made acquainted with the fact by hos- 
tile and professional assailants of their religion. 

In order to estimate rightly the worth of the accysa- 
tions made against the saint, it will be useful to mention, 
as a preliminary to an examination of the Psalter, some 
leading facts in his life. From them even persons who 
are not Catholics will be able to form an opinion whether 
he was likely to be wanting in reverence for the Psalms, 
of David or any other. portion of Scripture, or to be so 
ignorant, or superstitious, or impious as to give to the 
Blessed Virgin that adoration which is exclusively due 
to Almighty God. 

S. Bonaventura was born in the year 1221, at Bag- 
noria in Tuscany, and died at Lyons in 1274, during 
the session of the fourteenth Gicumenical Council, and 
second of Lyons, that was convened by Pope Gregory X. 
for the reunion of the Greeks and Latins. It is in- 
teresting to remember that it was from Haymo, an 
Englishman, he received the religious habit of the 
Order of St. Francis, and that he was nominated by 
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Clement IV., in 1265, Archbishop of York, and only by 
urgent entreaty and tears obtained permission to be 
relieved of that high dignity. It was also under the 
renowned Englishman, Alexander Hales, born at Hales 
in Gloucester, and called the Irrefragable Doctor,’ that 
S. Bonaventura completed his studies from 1242 to 1245 
at Paris. He became General of his Order in 1257, and 
Cardinal Bishop of Albano in 1278. He was canonised 
in 1482 by Sixtus IV., and proclaimed Doctor of the 
universal Church by Sixtus V. in 1587. His shrine at 
Lyons was plundered by the Calvinists in 1562, who, 
after murdering the guardian and a Catholic captain 
whom they seized, burned the saint’s relics, scattering 
the ashes into the Saone, and also destroying by fire the 
convent with its archives. 

S. Bonaventura was eminently distinguished, not 
only for his great learning and philosophical depth and 
earnestness, but especially for that spirit of heavenly 
love which pervaded all his writings. For this reason he 
was called the * Seraphie Doctor. ‘He singularly ex- 
celled,' says Sixtus V., * not only in subtlety of argumen- 
tation, facility of teaching, skill in defining, but in a cer- 
tain divine power of moving the minds of men' (Bulla T'ri- 
wmphantis). The celebrated Chancellor of Paris, Gerson, 
spoke of him always with enthusiastic admiration, de- 
claring that whilst many could write books of learning 
and many others books of piety, S. Bonaventura surpassed 
them by doing both: ‘ He inflames the affections, in- 
structs the understanding, and brings them back and 
unites them to God’ (Epist. ad Minoritam). ‘He so 
wrote of holy things that the Holy Spirit appeared to 
speak in him’ (Sixtus IV. Bulla Superna). His death 
was publicly declared by Pope Gregory X., in an address 
to the whole Council of Lyons, to be ‘an immeasurable 
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loss to the Church.’ The writings attributed to him 
amount to a large number: aboat 160 of which pro- 
bably are genuine. 

What his reverence and love of the Holy Scriptures 
were, may be known from the following facts: His works 
began to be published at Rome, by order of Sixtus V., 
in 1588, and the edition was completed in 1599. It 
comprises seven folio volumes, two of which consist of 
commentaries on Scripture. He was not only a con- 
stant reader of the sacred volume, but he wrote out the 
entire Bible twice. Of these copies, written by his own 
hand, one was at Bagnoria, his native place, and the 
other at the Borromean Library in Milan, in the time of 
Luke Wadding (seventeenth century), the Annalist of 
the Friars Minor (Annal. t. iii. p. 87, n. 18). He is 
also said to have learned the whole Bible by heart; by 
which we may understand that there was no portion 
which he did not at some time or other commit to 
memory, though he might not know the whole by heart 
at any given moment. The same fact is related also of 
S. Thomas Aquinas (Vaughan's S. Thomas, vol. ii. 
p. 600, note). 

Besides his commentaries upon specific portions of 
the Scriptures, the Psalms included, he also wrote several 
treatises on the best mode of studying them, and on their 
matter, dignity, and excellence. He gives four important 
rules for understanding their true meaning: humility, 
purity of heart, faithfulness, and studiousness (Brevil, 
proóem, 8.5). He also lays much stress on the necessity 
of praying to Jesus Christ, even with tears and groanings, 
io obtain interior light. His own writings are studded 
throughout with quotations, topics, and illustrations 
drawn from the same source. He compares Scripture 
to that royal river which runs through Paradise, with 
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its four branches symbolical of the four senses, the 
literal, the allegorical, the anagogical (which raises the 
soul to hope), and the tropological, which incites the 
soul to work through love (In Hexam. Ser. xiv. 18). What 
can be a more sublime idea of the Holy Scriptures than 
that which S. Bonaventura expresses when he calls the 
science of Scripture ‘a divine science, in which all 
human sciences are harmonised and purified from de- 
fects; a science which had its origin and institution 
from the Uncreated Word, was recited by the Inspired 
Word, completed by the Incarnated Word, and promul- 
gated by the Authenticated Word; so that the Word of 
God may be called the Word of the Incarnated God, the 
Word of Truth and Wisdom, the Word of Excellence 
and Power, the Word of Life, and the Word of Grace' ! 
(Princip. S. Script.) These are the words of the saint 
whom reckless, ignorant, and prejudiced controversialists 
accuse of being not only capable, but actually guilty, of 
blasphemous parodies of the Inspired Word ! 

His devotion to our Blessed Lord may be surmised 
from his reply to S. Thomas Aquinas, the Angelie Doctor, 
who asked him from what books he had obtained his 
knowledge: the saint, pointing to a crucifix, said, * This 
is the source of all my knowledge: I study only Jesus 
Christ, and Him crucified.’ Sixtus V. declared in the 
Bulla T'riumphantis that S. Bonaventura was so inebri- 
ated with the love of his God, that ‘he seemed to be- 
hold the crucified Jesus everywhere, and to dwell within 
His wounds;' he also calls him ‘a golden vessel fash- 
ioned in every part by the Holy Spirit.' 

Among the exquisite prayers which the Church pro- 
poses for recitation to her priests as an act of thanksgiv- 
ing after Mass, there is one by S. Bonaventura, of which 
the following are the concluding words: * May my heart 
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ever follow after Thee, O most sweet Lord Jesus, 
seek Thee, find Thee again, aspire to Thee, arrive at 
Thee, meditate on Thee, speak of Thee, and do every- 
thing to the praise and glory of Thy name, with humility 
and discretion, with love and delight, with ease and affec- 
tion, with perseverance even to the enl; so that Thou 
alone mayest ever be my hope, all my confidence, my 
riches, my pleasure, my spirits, my joy, my rest and 
tranquillity, my peace, my sweetness, my fragrance, my 
darling delight, my refreshment, my refuge, my help, my 
wisdom, my portion, my possession, my treasure: fixed in 
which may my mind and my heart be firm and ever im- 
movably rooted.’ Is there anything comparable to this ex- 
ultant torrent of love towards Jesus Christ to be found 
in the devotional writings of any of those Protestant re- 
ligious authors, who so boldly declare that the Catholic 
faith dwarfs and stifles the love of Christ in the souls of 
its members? Yet this is the spontaneous language of 
& monk and mariolater in the dark ages of the thir- 
teenth century !’ 

To Brother Giles, the third companion of S. Francis 
of Assisi, S. Bonaventura said, ‘If God were to bestow 
on any one no other talent than the grace of loving Him, 
this alone is enough and is every spiritual treasure ;’ and 
also, A poor old woman may love God more than the 
most learned master and doctor in theology.’ The love 
of God, the joys of heaven, and the life and sufferings of 
Jesus Christ, form the staple subjects of his devotional 
works. That he had a great affection towards every- 
thing that bore upon the ineffable mystery of the Incar- 
nation, and therefore, by a necessary consequence, had, 
as a Catholic saint, a special delight in expatiating on 
topics connected with the Mother of the Incarnate Word, 
is certain. But that he ever wrote a syllable in which 
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his fancy or his fervour infringed on the adoration due 
to God alone is a calumny without an atom of founda- 
tion. But the Psalter! The Psalter not only does not 
indicate such an offensive absurdity, but no one can pos- 
sibly read it through without meeting, again and again, 
with passages that are utterly incompatible with the 
Protestant theory that S. Bonaventura places a creature, 
however exalted, on an equality with the Creator. 

There are two Psalters of S. Bonaventura: (1) the 
Little Psalter of the B. Virgin, which is very short and 
in verse ; and (2) the Large Psalter, which is the espe- 
cial object of attack. 

What, then, is the nature of this work—what are 
its constituent elements? It consists of 150 psalms, 
corresponding so far with the number of the Psalms of 
David. There are usually not more than five or six verses 
in each psalm, except the 118th (119th, Prot. version), 
which is divided into eleven parts, of five verses in each. 
Besides the psalms, there are included under the same 
title of Psalter eight canticles, ‘in imitation of’ (ad 
instar) that in Isaias (xii. cap.) ; that of Ezechias (Isaias 
xxxviii. 10) ; that of Anna (1 Kings ii. al. 1 Samuel ii. 
Prot. version); two of Moses (Exod. xv. and Deut. 
xxxii.); that of Habacuc (iii); that of the three chil- 
dren (Danieliii. 52), and that of Zachary (Luke i. 68). 
After the above canticles follows a hymn, ‘like that 
ascribed to SS. Ambrose and Augustine’ (T'e Deum laud- 
amus); and a ‘creed like that of Athanasius; the 
whole ending with a Litany of the B.V.M. 

To describe the Psalter, as Protestant" controver- 


* ‘T find in an authorised Psalter of your Church the name of 
God struck out of every Psalm, and out of the Te Deum," and the 
name of our Lady adored instead’ (Dr, Cumming's Letter to Mon- 
signor Patterson, Sept. 29, 1874). 
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sialists do, as a perversion of the Psalms of David, is 
to represent it in a totally false aspect. It is not even a 
paraphrase, except to a most limited degree; for as a 
general rule S. Bonaventura takes the first verse only 
of each psalm, which he uses as a kind of starting-point, 
and key-note to the rest. The Psalms of David have 
simply supplied him with the idea and the models. In 
order to give my readers a specimen, I will quote the 
eighth psalm in the Psalter, which they can compare with 
the eighth (ninth, Prot. version) of David. Here not even 
the first verses in each correspond with one another. 


t PSALTEB OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 

O Lady, the Lord our God has been made our brother and our 
Saviour. 

As fire in the bush and dew in the fleece, the Eternal Word of 
God has descended into thee. 

The Holy Ghost making thee fruitful, the power of the Most 
High has overshadowed thee. 

Blessed be thy most pure conception, blessed be the bringing forth 
of the Virgin ! | 

Blessed be the purity of thy flesh, blessed be the sweetness of the 
meroy of thy heart ! 

Glory be to the Father, &c.’ 


‘PSALM OF DAVID. 

O Lord our God, how admirable is Thy name in all the earth ! 

For Thy magnificence is elevated above the heavens. 

Out of the mouth of infants and sucklings Thou hast perfected 
praise. 

Because of Thy enemies, that Thou mayst destroy the enemy and 
the avenger. 

For I will behold Thy heavens, the works of Thy fingers ; the moon 
and stars which Thou hast founded. 

What is man that Thou art mindful of him, or the son of man 
that Thou visitest him?’ &o. 


The last verse of the third psalm of the Psalter is 
only one specimen out of many others of the auxiliary 
and subordinate, though exalted, position ascribed by S. 
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Bonaventura to the B. Virgin, in relation to God: ‘ Lead 
me to the haven of salvation, and restore my spirit to 
my Maker and Creator.’ No one who thus regards the 
B. Virgin as a valuable help towards the attainment of 
eternal bliss, and of final union with his ‘Maker and 
Creator,’ could possibly be supposed to forget the infinite 
distinction between the creature and God. The simili- 
tude of a guide or pilot and the port which is the object 
of desire is a decisive illustration of the point in ques- 
tion. The redemption by Christ is proclaimed with un- 
deniable clearness in the hymn written in honour of the 
B. Virgin, in imitation of the Te Deum: We therefore 
beg thee to help us, who have been redeemed by the 
precious death of thy Son.’ 

Out of the twenty verses which constitute the imi- 
tation of the Athanasian Creed, only the first three refer 
directly to the B. Virgin herself, all the remainder being 
applied to Jesus Christ. The beginning of this second 
part is rather quaint: 

‘May the Jew be confounded and blush who says that Christ was 
born of the geed of Joseph. 


May the Manichean be confounded who says that Christ had a 
fictitious body.’ 


Then, after describing our Lord, as being ‘in the 
heavens without a mother, on the earth without a father,’ 
the Creed concludes with these lines— 


‘Having been adored with gifts by the Magi, put to flight by 
Herod, baptised in the Jordan by John, 

Betrayed, seized, scourged, crucified, dead and buried, 

He rose again with glory, ascended into the heavens, 

Sent down the Holy Spirit on His disciples, and His Mother 

Whom at length He Himeelf took up into heaven ; 

And she sits at her Son's right hand, 

Not ceasing to implore her Son in our behalf.’ 
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§ 2. 


Protestant controversialists affirm that it is the height 
of presumption—to use the milder form of their charges 
—to apply to the B. Virgin language of Scripture which 
is descriptive of the special prerogatives of God and of 
His Eternal Son ; thus exalting her, as they declare, to 
an equality with the Persons of the Holy Trinity. 

I answer in reply that there would be undoubtedly 
presumption under the following circumstances. If these 
particular words were so exclusively appropriated to God 
that they could never be used in another and secondary 
sense, as applicable to creatures; but neither the Latin 
language in which S. Bonaventura’s Psalter was written, 
nor the Italian, nor the English, to omit many others, 
has any such specially technical phraseology. The strong- 
est word of a religious signification, referable to the wor- 
ship due to God, in the English language is adore; but 
it would be superfluous to give illustrations, familiar even 
to children, of the adaptation of this term to creatures. 

There is not a single word or phrase throughout 
S. Bonaventura’s Psalter which is incapable, by any 
laws of grammar or custom, of being applied to a being 
inferior to God. If Protestants complain of the occa- 
sionally ambiguous language of Catholic. writers, they 
have an easy and simple safeguard. 

When the same words are used to express different 
objects, the different nature of the respective objects 
must determine the sense of the words: it is this uni- 
versally admitted principle of interpretation to which 
Catholics appeal, often in vain, when the same language 
is sometimes used in reference to God and creatures; 
yet, if any authority were wanted for this action, Scrip- 
ture will afford abundant confirmation of its lawfulness. 
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In the 1 Paral. xxix. 20 (1 Chron. Prot. vers.) the in- 
spired writer says that the assembly ‘ bowed themselves 
and worshipped God, and then the king.’ Here the same 
external gesture and the same word are applied to the 
reverence done, with scarcely a moment’s interval of 
time, to the Almighty and to His servant David. Joshua 
worshipped the angel who was ‘ prince of the host of the 
Lord’ (Jos. v. 15); and even when the angel in the 
Apocalypse told S. John to ‘ worship God,’ the Greek 
word signifying there divine adoration is the same 
which is used in the Septuagint for the honour offered 
to angels, and not declined bythem. Lot ‘ worshipped’ 
the two angels who came to Sodom (Gen. xix. 1), and 
Balaam ‘worshipped’ the angel ‘ standing in the way’ 
(Numb. xxii. 31). So the Hebrew term Aleim is ap- 
plicable ‘to denote both celestial and terrestrial autho- 
rities, and in signification extends to God, angels, and 
magistrates.’ And the Septuagint writers constantly 
translate the incommunicable ‘name Jehovah by a title 
of civil dignity and authority, Kugéog or Lord, in which 
rendering they have been followed by the inspired wri- 
ters of the New Testament’ (Elmlicht’s Theophania, p. 
169, note m). The expression ‘ principalities and powers’ 
is used in the New Testament to denote civil judges 
(Luke xii. 11), evil spirits (Eph. vi. 12, Col. ii. 15), 
and also good angels (Eph. i. 21). These instances, 
which might be easily multiplied, are useful as remind- 
ing our theological opponents that it is unbiblical, as 
well as unjust, to interpret language without reference 
to the particular object for which it is intended by the 
user himself to be applied. 
To return, however, from this slight digression, to 
the Psalter of S. Bonaventura. 
Another instance where presumption might be charge- 


* 
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able against an author would be in a case where the 
writer gave no indication that he was quoting the words 
of Scripture in a sense different from that intended by 
the inspired writer. This cannot be said of S. Bonaven- 
tura, because the most cursory comparison of the Psalter 
of the B. Virgin with the Psalter of David shows at a 
glance that there are numerous, great, and palpable dif- 
ferences between the two: not only are the names of the 
Psalters, the arrangement, and the topics different to a 
remarkable extent, but S. Bonaventura tells those for 
whom he has composed it that his object is to incite 
them to increased love and praise of the B. Virgin and 
of ‘the most glorious Fruit of her womb.’ He states ex- 
pressly in a few simple words of preface, which no Pro- 
testant controversialist has hitherto thought it prudent 
or just to quote, that he intends the Psalter merely as a 
slight token of his affection to the B. Virgin and his 
own friends. With a kind of playful humility, he says, 
‘I send it to you as a spark thrown off from my small 
wits’ (ex scintillulá mee paucule intelligentie) ; again, 
too, he addresses his reader as one most dear (charissime), 
and calls his composition ‘this wee little gift of mine’ 
(hoc tantillum meum munusculum). The Psalter is 
evidently one of those spontaneous effusions of a heart 
overflowing with innocent joy, which happen to have 
been preserved to posterity whilst others have been lost; 
itis & pious jeu d'esprit, written for his own recreation 
and that of his friends. The very idea and form of 
it show how deeply the spirit of the royal Psalmist had 
possessed his whole mind and memory like an all-per- 
vading fragrance; the inspired language had become to 
him as a familiar native tongue in which he loved to 
speak upon any theme that related to God, to Christ, 
and the Mother of his Saviour. 
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What can be a more gross distortion of the truth 
than to stigmatise this Psalter as a blasphemous parody 
of Scripture, and a perversion of the Psalms of David 
from the worship of God to the worship of the B. Virgin? 

There are some persons who, without adopting the 
above extreme language, yet strongly condemn the 
Psalter on the general ground that it is perilous and 
unjustifiable to apply to the B. Virgin language that 
has been once used in Scripture with reference to God. 
But to whom can the Psalter be perilous ? It was written 
in the thirteenth century for Catholics who could not 
have even imagined the meaning of the Protestant ob- 
jection, namely, that those who read it might confound 
the B. Virgin with God. It is precisely the same with 
regard to Catholics of the nineteenth century: they 
meet the Protestant charge with argument, because 
that charge is frequently made, and they are anxious 
to explain and convert; but as a serious objection it is 
unintelligible to the Catholic intellect and conscience ; 
if seems as irrational as to speak of the peril of con- 
founding light with darkness, or any other two in- 
compatible ideas. Is the Psalter perilous to Protestants, 
as being calculated to obscure in their minds the dis- 
tinction between the attributes of the finite and the 
Infinite; or as being liable to ensnare them into a 
condemnation of Catholics which Catholics repudiate as 
false and unjust? Protestants can only fall into such 
errors either through culpable ignorance of the Catholic 
doctrine about the distinction between God and crea- 
tures, or by refusing to believe in the Catholic expla- 
nation of certain language which is applied to the 
B. Virgin, and seems to Protestants both untrue and 
unlawful. ; 

What right, moreover, have they to sit in cynical judg- 
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ment upon language that was never intended for them, 
and which presupposes a whole system of belief which, 
however true, is foreign to their own views? Is there 
any body of men having their own principles, customs, 
and laws that would not, indignantly even, refuse to be 
weighed and measured by the arbitrary scale of utter 
strangers? Why are Catholies to be the only reli- 
gious society in the world from whom their avowed 
enemies arrogantly demand, as a right, that they 
should never speak, write, or even pray, except in 
such terms that it is impossible for them to be mis- 
understood by the most ignorant, prejudiced, suspicious, 
and hostile critics that all the various conflicting sects 
of Christendom choose to claim as their legitimate off- 
spring and representatives? 


§ 3. 


The objection against the adaptation of any scrip- 
tural passages to the B. Virgin resolves itself into this 
one radical question: Whether it is allowable to 
apply Sacred Scripture in the Old or New Testament 
to any subject not directly intended by the inspired 
writers. As this principle has been, from the earliest 
ages of Christianity, acted upon by the Fathers and 
various biblical expositors and divines in all ages; as 
the Reformers were famous for it at the beginning of 
the schism in the sixteenth century, and the Puritans 
later on; and 4s all preachers in every school of reli- 
gious opinion in this country, whether High-Anglican, 
Evangelical, Broad, or Ultra-Ritualistic, as well as 
those amongst the Wesleyans, Baptists, Quakers, 
Irvingites, Swedenborgians, and countless other deno- 
minations, act, without a protest, upon the same prin- 
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ciple, I do not think it necessary to argue upon a point 
so universally conceded. If S. Bonaventura chose to 
adapt scriptural phraseology to an object doctrinally 
true, and devotionally useful to the soul—facts which I 
am not now proving, but take for granted as a Catholic— 
I am not aware of any natural law or principle, nor of 
any revealed law or principle, in either the Old or New 
Testament, by which such a mode of illustration is 
forbidden. If there be, let the proof be produced. S. 
Bonaventura’s particular method as used in his Psalter 
is a question rather of literary taste and propriety than 
of theology; a question in which his sanctity, his 
philosophical, theological, and biblical skill, as well as 
the habits of a mediæval age, ought to weigh decisively 
in his favour against all opponents. 

The same principle by which he is vindicated in 
his use of the Psalms of David will à fortiori vindi- 
cate him in his imitation of the * Te Deum' and * Atha- 
nasian Creed.' 

In any case, more than enough has been said to 
show that it is a ridiculous exaggeration for Protestant 
controversialists to appeal to the Psalter—this ‘ wee 
little gift, this 'tiny spark' ofa holy wit, offered by 
S. Bonaventura to his personal friends—as an authori- 
tative document proposed for the use of her children 
by the Catholic Church. If it be so, it is singular that 
so many millions of Catholies should have lived and 
died throughout many generations without having even 
ever heard of its existence. The chief missionaries of 
the Psalter are the professional Protestant disputants 
of this country. 

The Pontifical Act by which S. Bonaventura was 
canonised, and that by which, later on, he was elevated 
to the rare dignity of Doctor of the universal Church, 
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did not raise this or any individual treatise amongst 
his various works into the category of an official expres- 
sion of the Church in her entire corporate capacity. 
For although all the works of a saint are most 
rigorously examined, especially in regard to the doc- 
orate when that privilege is conferred, the approval of 
his writings does not involve more than the declaration 
that there is nothing in his works which, if justly 
interpreted, is open to censure as being contrary or 
injurious to faith and morals. In cases where the 
Church has not published her own decision, it is allow- 
able for theologians in any age to discuss, and differ 
from, the private opinions of even canonised Doctors, 
so long as they show that respect which is justly due 
to their merits and position in the Church; and, of 
course, the liberty of dissent is unlimited in the range 
of what comes under the head of mere literature, 
whether devotional or secular. 

I have so far argued in justification of the Psalter 
_ of S. Bonaventura on the broad and admitted principle 
ofthe right of scriptural adaptation in general, which I 
have explained. But if I had chosen, I might have 
waived the discussion altogether upon a sufficient and 
definite ground, one about which, however, Protestant 
assailants are discreetly reticent. There is consider- 
able doubt amongst critics as to the genuineness of the 
Psalter of the B. Virgin as a work of S. Bonaventura. 
It is contained in the original printed edition of his 
works, completed at Rome under Clement VIII. in 
1599 ; but, as might be expected, a first edition of the 
works of an author who had been dead more than three 
hundred years could not be expected to be free from 
errors of various kinds, although the editors were not 
wanting in the art of criticism, considering the time in 
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which they lived. That there was considerable doubt 
about the question as to what was genuine or spurious 
in.the first edition is evident from the fact that, in 
1751, the fourth edition of S. Bonaventura's works was 
published in Venice, and a dissertation called Diatriba 
Historico-chronologico-critica was appended to a life 
of the saint, which was at the beginning of the edi- 
tion; the number of volumes was thirteen in quarto, and 
out of the thirteen five only were, rightly or wrongly, 
assigned in the Diatriba as certainly genuine, the rest 
being described as either doubtful or spurious. A 
recent interesting and valuable treatise, by the Rev. F. 
Fidelis & Fanna, entitled * Reasons for a New Collec- 
tion of the Works of S. Bonaventura’ (Ratio Nove 
Collectionis Operum Omnium sive Editorum sive 
Anecdotum, Seraph. Eccl. Doct. S. Bonaventure), to 
which I am indebted for the above fact, gives a 
tabulated form of the works of the saint, classified 
according to their supposed degrees of genuineness, as 
represented by four important editors or critics sub- 
sequently to the edition first published at Rome. In 
three of these lists the greater Psalter of the B. Virgin, 
the one in question, is catalogued as spurious, and in 
the fourth, the Prodromus ad Omnia Opera S. Bonav. 
by F. Bonelli, it is described as doubtful. Alban Butler, 
in a note to his life of S. Bonaventura, gives it as his 
opinion that this Psalter is falsely attributed to that 
saint, and cites in confirmation Fabricius, in Bibloth. 
Med. æt. ; Bellarmine and also Labbe, De Script. Eccles. ; 
and Natalis Alexander, Hist. Eccl. sec. 18. These 
authors, however, are quite silent on the point; so that 
Alban Butler must not, in this instance at least, have 
tested his authorities by personal verification. 

Father Anton-Maria da Vicenza has lately pub- 
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lished a new life of S. Bonaventura, in honour of the 
sixth centenary of the saint, and he also places the 
Psalter in the catalogue of those works ‘about which 
critics are still in doubt whether they are genuine or 
not’ (Vita di S. Bonaventura, p. 192) ; but he adds, in 
& note, that Professor Bartolomeo Veratti has lately 
undertaken to prove, by solid criticism, that the Psalter 
is really the true offspring of the mind of the Seraphic 
Doctor. This treatise is entitled Del Salterio Mariano, 
e di alcune altre Opere di S. Bonaventura, Modena, 
1874. | 

Whether the work belongs to S. Bonaventura or 
not is chiefly a matter of interest from a literary point 
of view. I, for my part, prefer to assume that it is 
genuine rather than, for the sake ofa polemical con- 
venience, to disown it, as if it contained anything that 
could not be justly defended upon the above-mentioned 
grounds. 
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REPLIES TO ‘A PROTESTANT’ AND ‘CLERICUS.’ 


THESE two articles arose out of the following circumstances: 
The Author delivered in Cornwall last year (1874) & Course of 
Doctrinal Lectures, an abridged report of which appeared in 
two of the local papers. Amongst the anonymous corre- 
spondents who attacked them were ‘A Protestant’ and ‘ Cleri- 
cus. The Author answered them; but the space most 
courteously allowed to him by the editors was necessarily 
very circumscribed, He has now, therefore, recast his original 
letters, omitting some points, whilst considerably expanding his 
remarks upon others, with the view of thus making the topics 
discussed more useful to the readers of the present volume. 


PART I. 
SCRIPTURE AND THE CREED OF PIUS IV. 


‘A Protestant’ brings forward what he considers to 
be ‘a crushing difficulty,’ namely, the obligation under 
which I labour—an obligation impossible, according 
to his ideas, to be fulfilled—never ‘to understand nor 
interpret the Scripture except according to the unani- 
mous consent of the Fathers' (Profession of Faith of 
Pius IV.). | 

Nothing can be more feathery than this supposed 
pulverising weight. There are two things which I am 
bound to do: (1) J am to interpret the Scripture accord- 
ing to that sense which our Holy Mother Chuch holds 
and has held, whose office it is to judge of the true 
sense and interpretation of the Holy Scriptures: (2) I 
am bound never ‘ to receive and interpret them other- 
wise than in accordance with the unanimous consent of 
the Fathers.' No language can be more simple. What 
the Church has declared to be the true meaning of 
Scripture, such is the interpretation I must adopt when- 
ever I know that she has proclaimed that meaning. 

But although the Church has proposed the Holy 
Seriptures to her children as the principal though not 
the sole fountain of revelation, she has not deemed it ne- 
cessary to interpret authoritatively every passage of the 
sacred text. Her whole teaching on revelation is de- 
rived from the divine word written, i.e. the Scriptures, 
and the divine word unwritten, i.e. divine tradition. 
Her doctrine, therefore, although expressed in various 
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forms and modes, consists mainly of the sense of Scrip- 
ture, as understood by her under the guidance of that 
Spirit Who has dictated the Scriptures. This includes 
& large body of doctrine, and therefore to that ample 
extent she has exercised her office as interpreter of the 
meaning of Scripture. ‘Scripture being unsystematic, 
and the faith which it propounds being scattered through 
its documents, and understood only when they are 
viewed as a whole, the creeds aim at concentrating its 
general spirit, so as to give security to the Church, as 
far as may be, that its members take that definite view 
of that faith which is alone the true one’ (Newman’s 
Arians, c. ii. s. 1). The above remark, although refer- 
ring more immediately to the early creeds, is applicable 
to all dogmatic statements of the Church, whether 
direct, as in creeds and definitions, or indirect, as in 
her liturgical devotions. 

Besides expressing the sense of Scripture in general 
through her dogmatic pronouncements, the Church has 
in several instances given an authoritative interpreta- 
tion of particular parts of Scripture, amongst which 
are: Matt. xxviii. 19; John x. 80, iii. 6, xvi. 17, i. 14, 
xv. 26, xvi.18, xx. 28; Luke xxii. 19, 20; James v. 
14; &c. Whenever the Church has affixed a particular 
meaning to particular texts, the faithful are obliged to 
accept that as the real sense of those passages. More- 
over, as the Word of God cannot be inconsistent with 
itself, no Catholic can take any portion of Scripture in 
a sense opposed to the faith of the Church, for this 
would be a denial of either her infallibility, or of the con- 
sistency of Scripture. 

The Church has that knowledge of the Christian 
faith, and therefore of the Scriptures, which no indi- 
vidual could possess unless he had the same pro- 
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mises guaranteed by Christ Himself, and the same 
supernatural gifts, and it is precisely for this reason 
‘that all her members are bound to conform their 
minds to hers in the interpretation of the faith 
and of the Scriptures. To allow opposition on these 
points on the part of individuals would be tantamount 
to an admission that there was no fixed unalterable 
truth in the Scriptures; or that it was not ascertain- 
able with absolute certainty; or that being ascertainable, 
it was not binding on men’s souls, under pain of damna- 
tion if they rejected or doubted it; or that she, the 
Catholic Church, did not believe in her own expressed 
claim to know and teach the truth infallibly, and to 
impose it on men’s consciences with a divine authority. 
To allow her own children to contradict her interpreta- 
tion of the faith would be to confess that she was a 
human sect and not the Church of God. Moreover, as 
her faith is ever in perfect harmony with the sense of the 
Scriptures so far as the doctrinal area of Scripture ex- 
tends, for the area of the whole Christian revelation is 
not limited to the letter of Scripture alone, to the exclu- 
sion of apostolic tradition, it is evident that whoever so 
explains Scripture as to oppose the faith of the Church, 
must, in reality, be falsifying the true meaning of 
Scripture. Her children, therefore, are justly forbidden 
to exercise a license which would be a perversion of the 
truth, an unlawful abuse of their intellect, and an out- 
rage upon the spirit of Scripture, under the pretext of 
obeying its letter. 

Whilst, however, the Church calls upon her mem- 
bers to adopt her interpretation of individual texts of 
Scripture whenever she has manifestly made a formal 
exposition of their words, and whilst with regard to 
other texts, which she has not distinctly explained, she 
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forbids any interpretation contrary to her own teaching 
on faith and morals, she nevertheless does not restrict 
the liberty of textual exposition, except under the 
above-mentioned limitation and such other conditions 
. a8 reason itself would suggest. Historical science, phi- 
lology, archeology, and everything that can serve to 
elucidate Scripture are welcomed by the Church, for 
she does not preoccupy the ground by any detailed in- 
terpretation of all Seripture, and human skill therefore 
has a free and large scope for its appliances, provided 
that they are not perverted to establish opposition to 
the declared doctrine of the Church. 

* The Church does not enter into all the investiga- 
tions which excite the attention of philologists : for in- 
stance, she does not believe it to be an obligation for 
her, and consequently does not hold it as her exclu- 
sive right, to fix the epoch and origin of the book of Job, 
to settle the chronological order of the Pauline epistles, 
to judge of the object in writing the Apocalypse, &c. 
She does not explain philologically either the words or 
verses, or the mutual connection of the several parts 
with the whole; archsological details are equally out 
of her sphere. In short, her definitions embrace only 
dogma and morals. This is the purpose of the inter- 
pretation given by the Church. As to the method of 
this explication, the Church does not proceed according 
to the rules of hermeneutics ; she defines the contents 
of the sacred books according to the spirit that reigns 
throughout them as a whole’ (Moehler’s Symbolism, 
sec. xlii.). 

The Church, observes the same author, has no 
occasion, like the various sects, to search into Scripture 
for a creed, for she existed before Scripture. ‘ She 
holds the truths which she proclaims from the very 
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mouth of Christ. Moreover, the Holy Ghost has 
engraven them on her conscience, or, as S. Irenæus 
says, on her heart; she has, therefore, a direct certi- 
tude of her teachings. The essential verities contained 
in Scripture are perpetually present to the Church, for 
they constitute her existence, her life, her soul, and her 
all.' | 

It is clear from what has been said, that since the 
Church in her public, official, and corporate capacity 
is principally a commentator upon Scripture, in sc 
far as she is a teacher of the doctrines which are the 
dogmatic sense of Scripture, it is utterly erroneous 
to suppose that no Catholic is allowed to draw any 
meaning from the words of Scripture until he has first 
found out what is the Church’s interpretation of each 
distinct passage which he desires to understand. 

As the Catholic Church has not promulgated an ex- 
planation of the text of all the Holy Scriptures, either 
minced into verses or divided into larger portions, 
neither have the individual Fathers who have flourished 
in the Church accomplished such a work. Some 
Fathers have commented upon various parts of the Old 
and New Testament, but they never professed, nor was 
it ever required of them, to put forth an exposition of 
Scripture stamped with the authority of the Church, as 
representing her interpretation of the inspired record. 
I am not obliged by the creed of Pius IV., nor is any 
Catholic, to interpret all the various parts of the 
Scriptures, Old and New, according to the unanimous 
biblical exposition of the Fathers, for the simplest of 
all reasons— because such an exposition does not and 
never did exist. The mistake of persons who argue 
like ‘ A Protestant’ arises from a misconception of the 
words ‘unanimous consent of the Fathers.’ 
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The ‘consent of the Fathers’ is a well-known phrase 
in Catholic terminology, and is not intended to apply 
to them considered as biblical expositors of individual 
texts of the Holy Scriptures, so much as to them in 
their broad general character as ancient and illustrious 
witnesses, defenders, and teachers of the faith of the 
Church. The creed of Pius IV. does not mention those 
Fathers in particular who have expounded the letter of 
Scripture, nor any individual Father, but the Fathers ; 
that is, the Fathers considered as a whole, and not 
only so, but as united in one common agreement. For 
their chief value as authorities depends upon their 
unity between themselves and with the Church—a 
unity manifested amongst individuals varying greatly 
in country, time, natural and acquired abilities, and 
temperament. 

When there is a morally unanimous consent of 
Fathers upon a matter of doctrine, or upon the inter- 
pretation of definite passages of Scripture, the Church 
considers it to be a certain proof that such a doctrine or 
interpretation is not the product of the individual minds 
of those Fathers, but a tradition from Christ and His 
Apostles, which they have received and handed down 
to posterity in union with the Church herself, of which 
they were members and generally pastors of exalted 
position in the hierarchy. 

How, then, could the Church, consistently with her 
principles, allow her children to draw from the language 
of Scripture a meaning opposed to the unanimous 
teaching of the Fathers? The Scripture, it must be 
remembered, is the written revelation of God, and the 
sense which is drawn from it by an interpreter is meant 
by him to represent the revealed sense of the words, be- 
cause he believes his own interpretation to be the true 
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sense, and on the supposition that the language which 
he expounds is a revealed expression of inspiration, its 
true sense must be the revealed meaning. Whoever, 
therefore, persists in holding something to be divine 
revelation which is opposed to'the universal doctrine or 
interpretation of the Fathers, is doing nothing less than 
affirming practically that the Fathers taught contrary 
to revealed truth, and therefore he justly falls under the 
condemnation of the Church. 

The ‘unanimous consent of the Fathers’ no more 
signifies that such consent is to be found in a detailed 
exposition of the whole text of Scripture than the 
phrase sense of Scripture which our Holy Mother the 
Church holds’ signifies that she has put forth an 
authoritative minute exposition of the whole Bible. 
The same rule of interpretation which applies to one 
case applies equally to the other. 

The favourite argument, therefore, of Protestant 
controversialists against those who subscribe to the 
Creed of Pius, by which they endeavour to convict them 
of incurring an obligation which it is impossible for 


them to fulfil, falls to the ground when the words of 


that creed are interpreted in their intended sense, and 
not perverted by ignorance or sophistry. The Protest- 
ant objection assumes what neither the Council of 
Trent nor any Catholic theologian ever dreamed of 
asserting or implying, namely, that ‘unanimous con- 
sent’ is exactly equivalent to a unanimous interpretation 
of every line in Scripture, and that Catholics are not 
free to draw & meaning from any part of Scripture, be- 
cause the Fathers have not put forth a concordant 
exposition of the whole. 
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READING OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


There are few Catholic questions which have been 
more misunderstood, and represented in a more calum- 
nious and exaggerated form, than the legislation of the 
Church in regard to the Holy Scriptures. The real facts 
can be briefly stated. Whatever laws the Church may 
have passed in reference to the reading of the Scriptures 
have been of an entirely disciplinary character, and there- 
fore capable of being modified or totally rescinded, ac- 
cording to the varying circumstances that might affect 
the moral element involved in the question. Asa mat- 
ter of history, there has never been any law forbidding 
the faithful, whether priests or laymen, from reading 
the Bible in the original languages. All persons can 
read the Holy Bible in the Hebrew text of the Old Tes- 
tament, and in the Greek of the New; in the Greek 
version of the Septuagint; in all the ancient Oriental 
versions, and in the Latin Vulgate’ (Malou, Lecture de 
la Sainte Bible, p. 60). 

With regard to translations of the Bible in the 
vernacular, the Church never passed any general law 
forbidding all the faithful, whether priests or laity, uni- 
versally and absolutely from reading them. 

She has, however, claimed, and at various periods 
has actually exercised, the right of deciding within what 
limits, and under what qualifying conditions of intellect 
and will as well as of ecclesiastical regulation, the 
perusal of the Bible in the vernacular shall be lawful. 

But this right was never even partially put into oper- 
ation until more than a thousand years after her exist- 
ence; and then the legislation was forced upon her by 
the necessity of the case. Serious evils began to spring 
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up in the diocese of Metz at the very end of the twelfth 
century, in consequence of clandestine meetings held by 
men and women to read an unauthorised translation of 
the Psalter, the Gospels, and the Epistles of S. Paul in 
French, and to preach to each other. This led to a 
defiant rejection of their spiritual rulers, and the evil 
was denounced in 1199 to Pope Innocent III. The 
Albigenses were, however, the first direct cause of any 
prohibitory decree being enacted ; one was passed by the 
Provincial Council of Toulouse in 1229, by which the 
laity under its jurisdiction were forbidden to have any 
part of the Scriptures in French. The Albigenses were, 
even according to the Protestant Hallam, a striking 
example of the ‘wildest perversion’ of the meaning of 
Scripture (Middle Ages, iii. 466). These heretics were 
atrocious assailants of morality and government, as well 
as of Christian truth. 

The Reformation in the sixteenth century, whose 
leading principle was the denial of the authority of the 
Church to teach the faith and to interpret Scripture, led 
to more legislation on the same point. To admit, indeed, 
the unrestricted right of any Catholic—whether ignorant 
or learned, whether heretically or piously disposed—to 
read any translation, authorised or not, true or false, 
with notes or without, would have been for the Church 
to abdicate utterly her sacred office as responsible guard- 
ian and pastor of the souls committed to her care. 

In order to justify the usual charge against the 
Church, that she is an enemy on principle to the Scrip- 
tures, their circulation or their perusal.by her members, 
it will be necessary to do what has ever been, and ever 
will be, an impossibility. It will be necessary to prove 
(1) that any version in any vernacular is the genuine 
unadulterated Word of God; (2) that the external lan- 
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guage of translations cannot fail to convey to the mind 
of any reader the exact meaning which God intends to 
be attached to the original revelation; (3) that the 
written Word is the sole means to any one of knowing 
Christian truth ; (4) that each individual who is physi- 
cally able to read the Scriptures is bound to do so by a 
divine obligation ; (5) that each individual has a natural 
and inalienable right to draw from the Scriptures any 
doctrine that may approve itself to his mind and con- 
Science, uncontrolled and unguided by any interpretative 
source independent of, and external to, his individual 
self; and (6) that there is no Church on the earth with 
& commission to teach infallibly the faith of Christ. 

If the popular accusations against the Church be 
analysed, it will be found that they all resolve them- 
selves into the above-mentioned assumptions, either in 
part or as a combined whole. 

The Church denies all these assumptions as erro- 
neous in fact and pernicious in practice; and yet 
Protestants constantly argue as if the Church culpably 
failed to justify her conduct in.regard to the Scriptures ; 
whereas the real fault lies with those who judge of the 
Catholic Church upon principles antagonistic to her 
whole faith and constitution. 

The state of the question about reading the Scrip- 
tures was explained with such admirable clearness by 
the Catholic Vicars-Apostolic of England in a declara- 
tion made by them in 1826, that any further remarks 
by me are rendered superfluous. The following is an 
extract from the declaration : 

‘The Catholic Church has never forbidden or dis- 
couraged the reading or circulation of authentic copics 
of the Sacred Scriptures in the original languages... . 
As to the translation of the Holy Scriptures into modern 
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languages, the Catholic Church requires that none should 
. be put into the hands of the faithful but such as are ac- 
knowledged by ecclesiastical authority to be accurate 
and conformable to the originals. There never was & 
general law of the Catholic Church prohibiting the read- 
ing of authorised translations of the Scriptures; but 
considering that many by their ignorance and evil dis- 
positions have perverted the meaning of the sacred text 
to their own. destruction, the Catholic Church had 
thought it prudent to make a regulation that the faith- 
ful should be guided in the matter by the advice of their 
respective pastors.... The Catholics of England of 
mature years have permission to read authentic and ap- 
proved translations of the Holy Scriptures, with explan- 
atory notes, and are expected to read them in the spirit 
of piety, humility, and obedience.’ The Vicars-Apostolic 
proceed to refer to the rescript of Pius VII., April 18, 
1820, who earnestly exhorted the Vicars-Apostolic to 
encourage the faithful to ‘ read books of pious instruc- 
tion, and particularly the Holy Scriptures, in transla- 
tions approved by ecclesiastical authority, because to 
those who are well disposed nothing can be more useful, 
more consoling, more animating than the reading of the 
Holy Scriptures, understood in their true sense.’ The 
declaration then continues: ‘ But when the reading and 
circulation of the Scriptures are urged and recommended 
as the entire rule of faith, as the sole means by which 
men are to be brought to the certain and specific know- 
ledge of the doctrine, precepts, and institutions of 
Christ ; and when the Scriptures so read and circulated 
are left to the interpretation and private judgment of 
each individual, then such reading, circulation, and in- 
terpretation are forbidden by the Catholic Church, be- 
cause the Catholic Church knows that the circulation 
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of the Scriptures, and the interpretation of them by 
each one’s private judgment, was not the means or- 
dained by Christ for the communication of the true 
knowledge of His law to all nations. She knows that 
Christianity was established in many countries before 
one book of the New Testament was written—that it 
was not by means of the Scriptures that the Apostles and 
their successors converted nations or any one nation to 
the unity of the Christian faith—that the unauthorised 
reading and circulation of the Scriptures and the inter- 
pretation of them by private judgment are calculated to 
lead men to contradictory doctrines on the primary 
articles of the Christian belief; to inconsistent forms of 
worship, which cannot all be constituent parts of the 
uniform and sublime system of Christianity; to errors 
and fanaticism in religion, and to sedition and the 
greatest disorders in states and kingdoms.’ The whole 
document is given in the Appendix to Canon Flanagan’s 
* History of the Church in England,’ pp. 509, 510. 


THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 


‘A Protestant’ makes the reckless assertion that 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin ‘raises her above the pale of humanity, and 
elevates her to the rank and dignity of a goddess.’ 
Does this assailant know what that doctrine is? If he 
does not, he has not the shadow of a right to discuss 
the question; if he does, then he misapprehends the 
results of the dogma. The ‘Immaculate Conception’ 
signifies that God, by His merciful grace and by virtue 
of the foreseen merits and redemption of His Son, pre- 
served the soul of His Son’s future Mother from that 
penal deprivation of grace which affects the children of 
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fallen man, and which is called original sin. At the 
instant of her soul's creation by God He filled it with 
His sanctifying grace; hence the conception of the 
Blessed Virgin by her mother is declared to have been 
immaculate ; i.e. no stain of original sin passed into 
her soul when it was united to the body formed in her 
mothers womb. ‘ We define that the doctrine has 
been revealed by God and is to be believed by all the 
faithful, which holds that the most Blessed Virgin 
Mary was in the first instant of her conception pre- 
Served free from all stain of original fault through the 
singular grace and privilege of Almighty God, and in 
regard of (intuitu) the merits of Jesus Christ, the Saviour 
of the human race’ (Bull of Pius IX., 8th December 
1854). 

How can this exceptional gift of grace raise Mary, 
the Mother of Jesus, ‘above the pale of humanity ?' 
Does grace, then, destroy creatureship ? Did the grace 
which filled the human soul of Christ transform that 
humanity into Divinity, so that we cannot say of Christ 
that He was true and perfect man? To allege, there- 
fore, that the Immaculate Conception raises Mary ‘above 
the pale of humanity, and gives her the rank and dignity 
of a goddess,’ betrays either gross ignorance of theology, 
or is a deliberate calumny on the Catholic faith. | 

As to the language of S. Alphonsus de Liguori, 
nothing can be more unjust, both to him and to the 
truth, than the mode of quotation adopted by ‘A 
Protestant.’ He singles out a number of isolated 
expressions from S. Alphonsus de Liguori, without 
reference to the context, or to the broad and real dis- 
tinction made by all Catholics between the finite, 
participated, and intercessory office of the highest of 
saints, and the absolute supreme nature of God, and 
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the infinitely precious mediatorship of the Son of God. 
If Mary, the Mother of God, is described as having 
‘obtained our salvation,’ as being ‘made omnipotent,’ 
and as having ‘the same power as the Son,’ all such 
language must be taken in the sense in which Catholics 
use it, and not in the sense which hostile Protestants 
choose to attach to it. For they ignorantly or purposely 
confound primary ideas with secondary, and the in- 
alienable dignity and rights possessed by Christ— 
their plenary and principal owner—with those which 
He, in His love and condescension, imparts to His 
Mother and the Saints, according to their relative 
merits. Whatever privileges and influences they have 
are ever in perfect conformity to His will; and since 
they owe their origin and value to His merits, they are 
only operative according to the laws of His providence 
in governing His kingdom in heaven and upon earth. 
When controversialists appeal to S. Alphonsus as 
an authority to prove that Catholics substitute the 
Blessed Virgin for Christ, they take very good care 
never to quote a single line from his writings that 
would tend to correct this false impression on the minds 
of their readers. Why do they not quote from his In- 
troduction to the Reader in his ‘ Glories of Mary’ the 
following passages? Speaking of ‘certain propositions 
which may seem hazardous, or perhaps obscure,’ he 
says, ‘I beg that you will understand them according 
to the rules of sound theology and the doctrine of the 
Roman Catholic Church, of which I declare myself a 
most obedient son.’ Again, ‘ God, to glorify the Mother 
of the Redeemer, has so determined and disposed that 
of her great charity she should intercede in behalf of all 
those for whom His divine Son paid and offered the 
superabundant price of His precious Blood, in which 
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alone is our salvation, life, and resurrection.’ The very 
first words of the author’s dedicatory prayer begin, ‘ My 
most loving Redeemer and Lord, Jesus Christ, I, Thy 
miserable servant,’ &c.; and, addressing the Blessed 
Virgin, he says, ‘Thou well knowest that, after Jesus, 
T have placed my entire hope of salvation in thee.’ But 
how many Protestant writers have ever yet been candid 
enough to cite anything of this kind, which would show 
that whatever language S. Alphonsus has used in re- 
ference to the Mother of God must be interpreted 
according to the doctrine which he held about Him 
in Whose ‘Blood alone,’ he declares, ‘is our salva- 
tion’? 

| Let Protestants interpret the language of Catholics 
in respect to the B. Virgin as they interpret certain 
passages of Scripture in regard to other finite beings. 
S. Peter says we are ‘partakers of the divine nature 
are we therefore gods? Is Pantheism true because 
God will finally be ‘all in all'? S. Paul said, I live, 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me,; was he therefore 
absorbed into Christ? He also said, I can do all 
things through Christ; was he therefore really omni- 
potent? He declared to the Corinthians that he acted 
‘an the person of Christ; was his original personality 
therefore lost or suspended in its operations? He 
desired to ‘ save some’ of his brethren ; was he therefore 
a Saviour like Christ? S. John declared to his disciples, 
* Ye know all things; were they therefore omniscient ? 
Ananias said to Saul of Tarsus, ‘ Arise and be baptised, 
and wash away thy sins;’ did Saul therefore cleanse 

away his sins by his own act? Does every person who 
converts a sinner confer upon him salvation because 
S. James declares that such a one ‘shall save his 
soul from death’? The same Apostle also says that 
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the Father of Lights has ‘begotten us by the Word of 
truth; but S. Paul says, speaking of himself, In 
Christ Jesus, by the Gospel, I have begotten you.’ 
Is there, then, no distinction between the superna- 
tural generation of souls by the Father of Lights and 
by His servant S. Paul? Glory and honour are in- 
scribed to God and also to ‘every one that worketh 
good ;’ is there, then, no difference in the ‘glory and 
honour’ rendered to God and that which is rendered to 
the good ‘ Jew or Gentile,’ because the same terms are 
used in both cases by S. Paul? 

These and numerous other instances might be quoted 
to show that grammar is not the only mode of inter- 
preting language, and that words do not always mean 
what any person chooses to extract out of all the pos- 
sibilities of their signification considered simply as 
words, and without reference to the mind of the writer. 
‘A Protestant’ who charges us with making Mary into 
a goddess by our phraseology should remember that 
infidels can just as easily, and as irrationally, turn 
against him the words of Scripture, and pervert them 
to a meaning which is absurd, revolting, and blas- 
phemous. 

The Catholic doctrine is, that Mary, however high, 
is a creature, and therefore infinitely inferior to God 
and to her Son, Who is God made man. By this fun- 
damental faith and distinction, aut language in reference 
to the blessed Mother of God must be interpreted. If 
I say, ‘Save me, O God,’ or ‘O Jesus,’ I mean, ' Save 
me by Thy infinite power and merits;’ if I say, ‘ Save 
me, O Mary,’ I mean, ‘ Save me by those means of in- 
fluence and prayer which, by the mercy of thy God and 
Creator, and through the merits of thy Son, thou dost 
possess.’ If Protestants wilfully determine to reject or 
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ignore the Catholic distinctions, and then hold Catholics 
answerable for a meaning attached to certain words used 
in common towards Christ and Mary, which meaning 
Catholics utterly disavow, this conduct is not only un- 
fair and illogical, but simply wicked. 

Protestants are often shocked, as if some terrible 
enormity was committed, some sacrilegious confusion 
of God with the B. Virgin, when they see any religious 
homage conjointly addressed to both, without any special 
difference in the language used. As, for instance, in 
inscriptions carved upon churches, which are thus de- 
clared to be dedicated to ‘God Almighty and the B. 
Virgin.’ This conjunctive and is considered to be 
essentially blasphemous, as though it were capable of 
expressing no idea except that of the equality between 
the creature and the Creator. This very fear, however, 
and suspicion of a confusion between God and the B. 
Virgin, is a sign, not of a thoughtful, just, and profound 
sensitiveness to the honour of God, but of narrowness 
of mind, of the want of practice in assigning to God 
and His saints the honour due to Him and also to them, 
but due according to the immutably relative distinctions 
between the infinite perfection of the divine and the 
finite perfection of the earthly natures. The Protestant, 
too, is not only unused to the habitual practice of giving 
the two kinds of honour, one to God and one to the 
saints, but, on account of his disbelief in the reality of 
inherent sanctity in creatures, however exalted they may 
be through grace, he fails to recognise in that sanctity 
any merit whatever, and therefore fails to recognise its 
rights to receive any honour from men. He will ac- 
knowledge the claim of any excellency upon his homage 
except that which God Himself especially crowns: with 
His love and His rewards: ‘Whosoever shall glorify 
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Me, him will I glorify’ (1 Kings ii. 80, al. Samuel, Prot. 
vers.). 

The Catholic has no nervous superstitious fear of 
using the same words with reference to God and His 
creatures, to represent higher and lower degrees of 
homage, because his ground is clear before him, and 
because he understands his own duty and knows that 
God understands the language which he uses. 

It is singular that so strong an objection should be 
urged against Catholic phraseology by those who profess 
so great a reverence for every word of Scripture. Have 
they never read such expressions as the following: * The 
people believed the Lord and His servant Moses’ (Exod. 
xiv. 81); ‘The people bowed down their heads, and 
worshipped God and then the king’ (1 Paralip. xxix. 
20, al. Chronicles); ‘ They feared the Lord and Samuel’ 
(1 Kings xii. 18, al. Samuel) ? 

If the following passage were to be met with in 
some Catholic book of devotions, it would no doubt be 
condemned at once by many of its Protestant readers 
as exceedingly profane and decidedly anti-Scriptural : 
‘Blessed are Mary and Jesus.’ ‘ How dreadful,’ they 
would exclaim, it is for these Romanists actually to class 
the Redeemer and the Virgin together under one bene- 
diction, as if there were no difference between the bless- 
edness of God and His creature; and, what is even 
worse and more appalling in its audacity, they name 
Mary before Jesus!’ Yet this terrible sentence is no- 
thing but pure Scripture itself, with a change only in 
the words; for what else is the meaning of the excla- 
mation of S. Elizabeth, who spoke, ‘filled with the 
Holy Ghost: Blessed art thou’ (Mary) amongst 
women, and blessed is the fruit of thy womb’ (Jesus) ? 
(Luke i. 42.) S. Paul puts himself before his fellow 
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Christians in this remarkable proximity to his Re- 
deemer: Tou became followers of us and the Lord’ 
(1 Thess. i. 6). Yet who dares to charge S. Paul with 
irreverence ? 

Another objection is frequently made to Catholic 
phraseology on the ground that, although well-educated 
Catholics may possibly not confound the creature with 
the Creator in their thoughts or prayers, it is utterly 
preposterous to suppose that the bulk of Catholic wor- 
shippers—the representative ‘illiterate Romanists' as 
they are familiarly known to the Protestant public— 
make, and bear in mind practically these difficult and 
subtle distinctions. | 

This argument is one which can be easily tested, and 
it will be soon discovered to have no foundation except 
in & preconceived theory held by persons who them- 
selves have had no experience of what they profess to 
pronounce upon with more than judicial infallibility. 

Let any ordinary unlearned Catholic of any nation 
be fairly examined, with the purpose of ascertaining 
his real belief, and not of ‘ seeking to catch something 
out of his mouth that they might accuse him’ (Luke xi. 
54), and the result will never vary. It will be found 
that he has such a definite grasp of the distinction be- 
tween the finite and the infinite, that he cowld not con- 
found the B. Virgin with God, unless he were idiotic. 
The poorest Catholic beggar has learnt from childhood 
that there is one act of religion, and that the highest, 
which is and can be offered only to God—the act of 
sacrifice ; he does not learn this merely by his brain, he 
sees the Mass constantly with its august ceremonies, and 
its whole spirit possesses his mind, affections, and ima- 
gination. He has a power and a way of adoring God 
through the daily oblation to Him of His incarnate Son 
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on the Altar, which Protestants cannot have, because 
they deny the doctrine. A Protestant can worship 
God only by his prayers; when, therefore, he finds 
an ‘illiterate Romanist’ praying to the B. Virgin, he 
considers that he is giving to her what is due only 
to God; for since the Protestant has no sacrifice with 
which to adore God, he, arguing from his own poverty 
of worship, imagines that the Catholic is in the same 
condition, and has also nothing to present to God but 
his prayers; so that when he prays to the B. Virgin, 
as well as to God, the Protestant supposes that this 
fact alone proves a mental confusion in regard to the 
objects to whom the Catholic prays; as if the act of 
praying to God and Mary equalised in the Catholic’s 
mind the Creator with the creature. But even if the 
Catholic could by any possibility forget what he has 
always been taught, namely, to pray to God solely 
as the supreme fount of all grace, and to Mary solely 
as an intercessor with God, the Mass would be to him 
a perpetual safeguard from error; it is the grand central 
act of his Christian life; it groups every other religious 
idea around itself; it is the key to all his adoration. 
God, contemplated through the sublime and clear light 
of the Mass, is understood in His perfection, justice, 
‘and mercy, with a power and definiteness, to which the 
Protestant’s ability to realise Him is immeasurably in- 
ferior. There may be a difficulty for the Protestant to 
keep before his mind the distinction between the Ca- 
tholic’s idea of the Mother of God and of God Himself, 
because his idea of Mary’s glory is far below the truth, 
and his idea of God is far below the conception of the 
most ignorant pious Catholic; but the difficulty with 
the Catholic would be not to distinguish between the 
two. 
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I may observe, moreover, that in this age especially, 
it is not wise to lay an exaggerated stress on secular 
wisdom in connection with religion, as though intellec- 
tual culture were a test of religious truth, or of any 
man’s knowledge of Christian verities. It is far better 
to be the most ‘illiterate Romanist,’ and yet believe 
in the only certainties which will lead to eternal life, 
than to be an illustrious modern scientific philosopher, 
seeing everything in that earth which is only God’s 
footstool, and yet blind to Him Who is the Creator of 
both heaven and earth. 

Though phrases vary, and the style of oratorical 
and devotional language is not that of rigid dogmatic 
science, yet the main idea about the B. Virgin has been 
the same in the Catholic Church from the primitive 
ages to the present. S. Irenæus, in the second cen- 
tury, affirms that ‘as Eve became the cause of death 
to herself and to all mankind, so Mary too, having the 
predestined Man and yet a Virgin, being obedient, be- 
came the cause of salvation both to herself and to all 
mankind’ (Her. iii. 22, 4, v. 19). S. Ephraim Syrus, 
in the fourth century, calls her the * Vine by whom we 
are translated from death to life. Theodotus, one of 
the Fathers of Ephesus, in the fifth century, says, ‘ Hail, 
all-undefiled Mother of holiness; ‘we have even now 
earnestly to run to her, not as in forgetfulness of the 
past, but in desire of what has to come’ (Ap. Amphil.). 
S. Proclus, in the fifth century, ‘ Run through all crea- 
tion in your thoughts, and see if there be any equal 
to, or greater than, the Holy Virgin Mother of God’ 
(Orat. vi). S. Ambrose, in the same century, She 
was alone, and wrought the world's salvation' (Ep. i. 
49, 2, in Ps. 118). 

In the oldest Liturgy in the world, that of S. James, 
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the B. Virgin is described as *our all-holy, the God- 
bearing, pure, and most glorious Lady ; more honour- 
able than the Cherubim, and incomparably more glorious 
than the Seraphim.' 

The above are only & few specimens of the position 
held by the B. Virgin in the mind and writings of the 
primitive Church. 

On this subject, see F. Newman's ‘ Letter to Dr. 
Pusey on the Eirenicon' (p. 35-72). 

Probably A Protestant’ will be surprised to know 
that John Huss, whom the idolaters of the Reformation 
are fond of eulogising, thus alluded to the B. Virgin in 
his so-called ‘ Confession of Faith:’ ‘I pray for my 
accusers to the most pure Mother of the Saviour, the 
Restorer of the human race, the Queen of Heaven, 
endowed with a nature altogether angelic, more happy, 
crowned with more glory, and more abounding in the 
gifts of grace, than all the blessed, her Son only 
excepted.’  (Ecolompadius called her also the Queen 
of the world, and the most sublime of created 
beings’ (Nampon, Catholic Doctrine, art. Invocation of 
the Virgin). 

I am asked to produce any single text from the New 
Testament about the mediation of the B. Virgin, or 
prayer to her, or command to pray to her. This chal- 
lenge is worthless, as a serious appeal to argument, 
unless it can be demonstrated that nothing was ever a 
fact in Christianity, and nothing ever lawful for Chris- 
tians to do, except what is explicitly recorded in the New 
Testament; this idea is a pure assumption of Protestants 
without the shadow of any foundation but their own 
imagination. Does not S. John declare that the ‘ world 
would not be able to contain the books that should be 
written,’ if they were to record all the other things’ 
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not mentioned by him, and yet which were actually 
done by Christ? (John xxi. 25.) If Christians were 
taught to ask each other’s prayers, is it probable that 
no one asked the Mother of Jesus for her prayers whilst 
she survived? And unless the silence of Scripture 
proves that the contrary took place of what is unre- 
corded, it is puerile to argue that no one sought her 
intercession after her death because the fact is not 
mentioned in the Gospels or Epistles. Where is it 
mentioned that any one prayed to the Holy Ghost? 
Where is it mentioned that infant children can be bap- 
tised, the only allusion being to ‘ believers’? Where is 
it mentioned that the Sabbath-day commandment is 
transferred to Sunday? Where is it mentioned that it 
is lawful to swear, when we are told distinctly to 
‘swear not at all’? Where is to be found the record 
that the law of the Holy Ghost (Acts xv. 28) on *ab- 
staining from blood and things strangled’ (v. 29)— 
a law solemnly proclaimed in the Council of Jerusalem 
—has been cancelled by an equal authority? This 
challenge from the silence of Scripture sounds plausible 
and decisive to the already biased and shallow readers 
of controversy, but it is a mere trick of polemical char- 
latanism, and scarcely worth exposing. 

The following dilemma will give an illustration of 
the fallacy of deducing from the mere silence of 
Scripture a positive argument against any fact or doc- 
trine : 

It must be a fact that if the B. Virgin has died at 
all, she died either before the last portion of the New 
Testament was written or afterwards. If she died be- 
fore, then where is the inspired text relating the event? 
If the fact be not related, then, according to the favourite 
theory of ‘A Protestant’s’ argumentation, that omis- 
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sion ought to prove that she did not die before the 
Gospels, Epistles, or Apocalypse were written. 

If, on the contrary, she died after the Scripture was 
closed, it is a mere imposition upon common sense to 
challenge me to show from Scripture any hint or com- 
mand about asking her intercession after her departure 
from the earth; logic abhors a vacuum quite as strongly 
as nature; ex nihilo nthil fit. 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE Mass. 


Where has ‘A Protestant’ been educated, for he 
seems to have very peculiar views about language, and - 
also of the crass ignorance and indefinitely elastic cre- 
dulity of his readers? He has made a thrilling discovery 
—his pen throbs in unison with his palpitating heart, 
as a solemn duty urges him to make a ‘ further disclosure 
of the fearful teaching of the Church of Rome.’ What 
is this portentous secret which he unveils to the ex- 
pectant anxiety of his readers? There is a rubric in 
the Missal about defects in the celebration of Mass, 
and—awful to relate—this rubric in a Latin Liturgy is 
actually in Latin! But the mystery of sin grows 
deeper and blacker—the Church of Rome adopts this 
language to ‘ conceal her teaching on the subject.’ This 
is no fancy—‘ the reason will be plain to all,’ as soon as 
‘A Protestant’ has dragged forth to the light, and un- 
wound, the cunning serpent’s tail. The Latin language 
used to be taught to every respectable educated boy in 
every grammar school in England; it is spoken still 
in Hungary, but A Protestant’ speaks of it as if it were 
some antediluvian tongue or Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
He evidently thinks that he has accomplished an as- 
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tounding feat in unearthing this rubric for his readers, 
and I shall leave him ‘alone in his glory.’ 

After this ‘ disclosure,’ one is quite prepared for the 
argument, in his first letter, from 1 Corinthians xiv., 
against the use of Latin in the Mass. S. Paul is allud- 
ing to the case of those who had a miraculous gift of 
Strange tongues, which were only understood by them- 
selves— He speaketh not unto men, but unto God, for 
no man heareth,' i.e. understandeth (xiv. 2); and he 
says that one who prophesies (i.e. teaches) in a lan- 
guage intelligible to man, is greater than he who, by 
speaking in a miraculoustongue, thus only *edifieth him- 
self (v. 4), unless perhaps he interpret’ (v. 5). S. Paul 
also deals with the case of those persons who offered up 
prayers from their heart and expressed this devotional 
fervour in a language which they themselves did not 
comprehend. So that their understandihg was * without 
fruit; it did not produce any intellectual edification or 
refreshment to their souls; it was a movement of the 
will and effective part of their nature towards God, but 
there it began and ended. If they pray in the presence 
of others and speak an unknown tongue, then the 
listeners are not edified any more than themselves: ‘If 
thou bless with the spirit’ (i.e. with the heart, as dis- 
tinct from the intellect), ‘how sball he that holdeth the 
place of the unlearned say Amen to thy blessing ?’ 
(v. 16.) The Apostle has before his mind the case of 
persons who do not know the intellectual side of their 
own prayers, whose heart is inarticulate, and who speak 
what no one does or can comprehend unless it be inter- 
preted. 

What can this condition of things possibly have to 
do with the language of the Mass? S. Paul's admoni- 
tion has just as much bearing on the solar system as it 
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has upon the question whether the fixed public liturgy 
of a universal Church cannot lawfully be in a language 
80 ancient, easy, and well-known as Latin. Latin and 
Greek were the living languages of Western and Eastern 
Christendom when the respective liturgies were com- 
posed, and if Latin has been retained by the Catholic 
Church, it has been so because the advantage of having 
an ancient, unchanging, uniform liturgy for a Church 
which has ‘one faith,’ and is diffused through all 
countries, overweighs the disadvantages. For those 
who are ignorant of Latin there are cheap translations, 
and all who cannot read any language are thoroughly 
taught to follow and understand the main portions of 
the Mass. Preaching and catechising are always in the 
vernacular, and numerous public devotions as well. 

The broad principle on which the Church has always 
acted is to retain that language for the Mass in which it 
was first said at the introduction of Christianity in any 
particular country. Ifthe language in course of time, 
or through other causes, ceased to be the ordinary 
tongue of the people, the Mass was not altered in order 
to suit those changes. As in some places even different 
cities had distinct dialects, such a modification, if 
adopted to suit every variety of language, would have re- 
sulted in great and obvious evils. In cases of the recent 
conversion of barbarous people to the faith, ‘it belongs,’ 
says Benedict XIV., ‘to the Apostolic See to permit 
the use of the vernacular in celebrating the divine 
offices, but it can be truly affirmed that the Holy See is 
more inclined to select natives who are intelligent and 
instruct them in Latin, than to grant the use of the 
vulgar tongue in the celebration of Mass' (De Sac. 
Misses, I. ii. c. ii.). The Council of Trent declares that 
it has not seemed good to the Fathers (of the Council) 
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that the Mass should be everywhere celebrated in the 
vulgar tongue; it commands that those who have the 
cure of souls should frequently explain, or cause. others 
to explain, during the Mass, some of the things that 
are read in the Mass’ (Sess. xxii. c. viii. ). 

It must be remembered also that the Mass is not 
only a series of prayers in which the people have as 
much share of participation as the priest who celebrates; 
it is one august action, the meaning of which is well 
understood by the worshippers, even though they may 
not be able to read their letters. Catholics are trained 
from childhood to follow with. their eyes and ears, as 
well as with their spirit, the whole development of the 
sacrificial worship. It is not a mere form of words—it 
is a great action, the greatest action that can be on 
earth. It is not the invocation merely, but, if I dare 
use the word, the evocation of the Eternal. He be- 
comes present on the altar before Whom angels bow 
and devils tremble. This is that awful event which is 
the scope and is the interpretation of every part of the 
solemnity. Words are necessary but as means, not as 
ends; they are not mere addresses to the Throne of 
grace, they are instruments of what is far higher—of 
consecration, of sacrifice’ (Loss and Gain, F. Newman, 
p. 265, 260). 

If, as it is affirmed by some, it is contrary to the 
law of Christ, as expounded by S. Paul, that any part 
of the Christian service should be in a non-vernacular 
tongue, why did not our Lord indicate this in some 
way to His disciples? He denounced the self-righteous- 
ness of the Pharisees, why did He not condemn the 
practice of celebrating the Temple-worship and reading 
the Law there, and also in the synagogues, in a tongue 
unintelligible at that period to the generality of the 
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Jewish people ?—for Aramaic, and not Hebrew, was 
the language chiefly in use. The fact is beyond rational 
dispute; but as there are some controversialists who 
deny everything, I will subjoin some evidence of the 
statement. 

The Babylonish captivity was the original cause of 
the decline of the Hebrew language amongst the Jewish 
people. ‘There was one thing which neither authority 
nor piety, neither academy nor synagogue, could restore 
to its original power and glory—the Hebrew language. 
It became more and more the language of the few, the 
learned, the holy language, or, still more exactly, the 
** language of the Temple, set aside almost exclusively 
for the holyservice of religion. The sacred worship itself 
in temple and synagogue was almost entirely carried on 
in pure Hebrew. The common people gradually lost all 
knowledge of the tongue in which were written the 
books to be read to them' (Emanuel Deutsch, art. 
Targum, Smith's Bib. Dict.) Hence interpretations 
in the Aramaic or language of the multitude and the 
establishment of oral interpreters became necessary 
both for temple and synagogue. ‘ The Rabbi, when he 
read in the synagogue, had near to him an interpreter, 
who translated it into Chaldaic for the use of the 
people. Under the Roman empire Chaldaic, which had 
been always used by the Jews of Palestine, became in 
its turn a dead language. For men, as at the present 
day, there was no national idiom except the liturgical— 
that ofthe learned ; the language which the Jews spoke 
was that of the land in which they dwelt' (Champagny, 
Rome et la Judée, p. 78). 

Amongst other incidental confirmations of the igno- 
rance of the ancient Hebrew on the part of the Jews in 
general may be also mentioned the mistake of the 
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people, who on hearing from the Cross the words, ‘ Eli, 
Eli, lamma sabaehtham (Matt. xxvii. 46), thought 
that Christ was calling for Elias, probably, as many 
commentators suppose, because they did not understand 
Hebrew. 

It is also a significant fact that there is no proof of 
any one book of the New Testament having been 
written in the ancient language. The Hebrew version 
of S. Matthew to which S. Jerome refers was, accord- 
ing to his own account, in the Chaldaic or Syriac tongue, 
although written in Hebraic characters. This, too, was 
the opinion of Papias, Origen, Irenæus, Eusebius, and 
Epiphanius. 

The ‘Hebrew tongue’ in which Christ spoke to 
Saul on his way to Damascus (Acts xxvi. 14) is gene- 
rally admitted to have been the vernacular Hebrew or 
Aramaic, and the fact that S. Paul mentions this 
tongue in particular shows that he probably addressed 
our Lord in some other language—Greek, for example, 
or Latin. As S. Paul was born in Cilicia, his native 
tongue was, almost certainly, the dialect of the Septua- 
gint, or Hellenistic Greek, of which the especial pecu- 
liarity was that it aimed at expressing in Greek— 
appropriately manipulated, so to speak—Hebrew words, 
ideas, and idioms. 

. It is a singular phenomenon in controversy that 
Protestants argue as if the Roman Church alone cele- 
brated Mass in a dead language. They best know why 
they preserve so discreet a silence as.to the fact that all 
the Greeks and Orientals adopt precisely the same 
custom. 


PART II. 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION AND THE SCRIPTURE. 
Bellarmine, Fisher, Scotus. 


‘A Protestant’ makes a most misleading assertion 
when he affirms that ‘Bellarmine, D’Ailly, Cajetan, 
Biel, and Fisher of Rochester all confess that the doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation is not to be found in the 
Scriptures.’ 

My first observation on the above is that the term 
confess is applied to the writers thus enumerated in a 
most gratuitous and unwarranted manner, in order to 
insinuate that they are making reluctantly some un- 
pleasant admission, as if they had been under the pres- 
sure of controversial assailants, who had extorted from 
them a confession which they would otherwise have wil- 

lingly withheld. There is no foundation whatever for 
this inference. In the next place I would ask, what is 
the conclusion that most readers would draw from these 
words: ‘The doctrine of Transubstantiation is not to 
be found in the Scriptures’? Would it not be that the 
doctrine is not discoverable in the Scriptures duly in- 
terpreted ; that it is not their sense, and has no support 
from the written Word of God ? 

How far this is a correct view of Bellarmine shall 
now be seen. | 

The very heading of the nineteenth chapter of his 
third book on the Eucharist demonstrates the exact 
opposite of the allegation of ‘A Protestant.’ It runs 
thus: ‘ Transubstantiation is proved from the Word of 
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God.’ His first argument is ‘from those words of the 
Lord, ‘‘ Take ye, and eat; for this is My body” (Matt. 
xxvi. 26); and in reference to the words, ‘this is My 
body,’ he declares that ‘ Transubstantiation can be abso- 
lutely inferred from the words of the Lord,’ and that 
‘whatever may be the case with metaphysical subtleties, 
they signify, in the common mode of understanding, 
that there is nothing under the species but the body of 
the Lord.’ The only shadow of anything in support of 
the statement of A Protestant’ is this concluding re- 
mark: ‘ Add, that even should there be any obscurity or 
ambiguity in the words of the Lord, that has been taken 
away by many councils of the Church and by the consent 
of the Fathers.’ And this possible obscurity—for Bellar- 
mine only states it as an hypothesis, he having, as we 
have just seen, affirmed that it was absolutely to be 
gathered from the words of the Lord—is exaggerated 
into the proposition that Transubstantiation is not to be 
found in the Scriptures ! 

‘A Protestant’ cites Bellarmine to prove that Scotus 
held that Transubstantiation was not an article of faith 
until the Lateran Council in 1215. But he omits to 
inform us what Bellarmine's explanation of this fact is : 
Scotus ‘said that because he had not read the Roman 
Council under Gregory VII., in 1079, nor the consent 
of Fathers, which we have adduced above,’ viz. in the 
preceding chapter to the one referred to by ‘ A Protest- 
ant’ (lib. iii. De Euch. c. xxiii.). 

But although Scotus did not believe that Transub- 
stantiation was an article of faith beforé the Lateran 
Council, it is absolutely certain that he classed it as 
having always belonged to the substance of revelation. 
This is proved by his own explicit statement: ‘I affirm 
that in the Eucharist there is truly the body of Christ, 
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and every assertion to the contrary is a manifest error, 
because from the beginning of the faith it was of the 
substance of faith that the body of Christ is contained 
under those species. I also hold that the substance of 
bread does not remain, but that it is transubstantiated 
into the body of Christ: The substance of bread ceases 
to be there by virtue of the conversion, and its cessation 
of existence is its conversion into the body of Christ’ 
(lib. iv. dist. xi. queest. 8). 

Bellarmine makes the following declaration about 
Scotus in regard to the proof of Transubstantiation from 
Scripture, upon which, however, ‘A Protestant’ is silent. 
‘Scotus says that there is no place in Scripture so ex- 
press as evidently to compel a person, without the de- 
claration of the Church, to admit Transubstantiation ; 
and that is not altogether improbable. For although 
Scripture, which we have already brought forward, 
seems to us so clear that it is able to compel any one 
who is not perverse, nevertheless it may be deservedly 
doubted, since most learned and acute men, and Scotus 
preéminently so, hold the contrary opinion. He (Scotus) 
adds that since the Catholic Church has in a General 
Council declared the Scripture, Transubstantiation is 
manifestly proved from Scripture thus declared. For 
that cannot but be the true sense of Scripture which He 
delivers Who composed the Scripture. This, indeed, is 
no other than the Holy Spirit, Who also dictated the 
Scripture to the Apostles and Prophefs, and Who haa 
declared it through the Church’ (Bell. ibid.). 

As no references are given to any passages from the 
writings of Cardinal D’Ailly or Cardinal Cajetan which 
are supposed by A Protestant’ to prove his assertion 
that ‘ Transubstantiation is not to be found in Scripture,’ 
I pass these authors by, though it is highly probable 
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that they mean no more than what Bellarmine says, 
namely, that Scripture is not so irresistibly explicit as 
to force a person to admit Transubstantiation, independ- 
ently of the interpretation of the Church and Fathers. 
Gabriel Biel, who died in 1495, and is another theo- 
logian cited as a witness by ‘ A Protestant,’ only states 
that the conversion of the substance of the bread and 
wine ‘is not found expressed in the canon of Scripture,’ 
a statement which is no difficulty whatever to any Ca- 
tholic. Cardinal D’Ailly, who died in 1425, is a name 
of no authority, whatever he may have written ; he even 
thought that, ‘as far as he could see,’ the Council of 
Lateran had not determined in an evident manner the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation ; and the illustrious Vas- 
quez describes him as ‘a theologian among the Nomi- 
nalistic Scholastics, without distinction and erudition’ 
(Harper’s ‘ Peace through the Truth,’ part i. p. 190). 
Fortunately ‘A Protestant’ has given a reference to 
another writer, the noble Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, 
who was martyred under Henry VIII. The indictment 
against Fisher affirmed that he had uttered these 
words: ‘The kynge, oure soveraign lord, is not su- 
preme hedd yn erthe of the cherche of Englande.’ 
When Fisher heard the news that the Pope had made 
him cardinal at the last creation, he is reported to have 
said that ‘if the hat were lying at his feet he would not 
stoop to take it up,’ so little did he set store by it. 
Henry, on the other hand, is reported to have exclaimed, 
‘Paul may send him the hat, but I will take care that 
he have never a head to wear it on.’ ‘The bishop was 
beheaded June 22, 1585. The head was placed on 
London Bridge, but the trunk, despoiled of the gar- 
ments, the perquisite of the executioner, lay naked on 
the spot till evening, when it was carried away by ihu 
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guards and deposited in the churchyard of Allhallows, 
Barking' (Lingard, Hist. Eng. vol. v. p. 40-42). 

The passage quoted from Fisher is taken from a 
reply which he wrote to a work of Luther, published in 
1520, and entitled ‘The Babylonish Captivity.’ The 
answer of the bishop is in Latin, and is entitled De- 
fensio Assertionum Regis Anglie de Fide Catholicá ad- 
versus Lutheri ‘‘ Captivitatem Babylonicam."' The 
words are taken from the tenth chapter, and are as 
follows: ‘There is not here’ (i.e. in the account of the 
institution of the Eucharist in the Gospel) ‘a single 
word by which it can be proved that in our own Mass 
there is the true presence of the Body and Blood of 
Christ.’ In order to understand the exact meaning of 
this passage it will be necessary to state briefly the 
particular point which Bishop Fisher was endeavouring 
io impress upon his readers; for this will be found to 
be the key to the extract just quoted. 

The heading of the chapter will explain what was in 
the author's mind. It runs thus: We must believe 
that interpretation concerning the Scriptures which the 
Fathers have unanimously left. His especial object is 
io insist on the importance of adhering to the ancient 
tradition of the Fathers, and especially of obeying the 
Church, as being preserved from all error by the Holy 
Ghost. He says that Scripture, taken by itself, can be 
twisted any way by contentious individuals ; and speak- 
ing of our Mass, he remarks ‘that it cannot be proved 
from the bare words of Scripture that any priest can 
consecrate in these days the true Flesh and Blood of 
Christ.’ His argument is plain enough, namely, that 
there is no word in the scriptural passage recording the 
institution of the Eucharist in the Gospel which, by 
itself, can demonstrate that in the Mass consecrated by 
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Catholic priests in the sixteenth century, in which he 
lived, there is the true Body of Christ. Undoubtedly ; 
and what Catholic theologian would ever affirm the con- 
trary? But the impression which would be naturally 
conveyed by the quotation, as given by ‘A Protestant’ 
—given without any context—would certainly be that 
the doctrine of the Real Presence was not in Scripture 
at all. Whereas Bishop Fisher, as we shall see, only 
meant to say that the proof of the doctrine of the Mass 
did not depend so much on the letter of the Gospel as 
on the traditionary belief of the Fathers, who inter- 
preted Scripture under the guidance of the Spirit. 

The following extracts from the same chapter re- 
ferred to will, I think, amply confirm my statement : 

‘First let us teach that without the interpretation of 
the Fathers, and their usage handed down by them to 
us, no one will prove from the naked words themselves 
of the Gospel (ipsis nudis Evangelii verbis) that any 
priest in these days (his temporibus) consecrates the 
true Flesh and Blood of Christ. Not that this thing is 
indeed doubtful, but that its certainty is not derived 
80 much from the words of the Gospel as from the inter- 
pretation of the Fathers, and also at the same time 
from the usage of so long a period, which they have left 
to posterity. For every one must be convinced, who is 
not ignorant of the Gospel, that the Holy Ghost, who 
was given to the Church as her perpetual teacher, would 
never have allowed her to err in a matter of such great 
weight, during such a protracted succession of ages.’ 

‘It is therefore manifest that the long usage and 
concordant interpretations of the Fathers—no one con- 
tradicting them—afford a more solid certainty as to 
how any obscure place of Scripture ought to be under- 
stood than the bare words themselves, which can be 
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variously twisted aside (detorqueri) by the disputatious, 
according to each one's fancy.' 

Again: ‘Every one understands that the certainty 
of this thing [the Real Presence] does not depend so 
much upon the Gospel as upon the usage and custom 
which has been handed down by the very first Fathers 
through so many centuries. For thus has it seemed 
good to them, under the instruction of the Holy Ghost, 
to interpret for us this part of the Gospel. And they 
judged right so to act on the usage, in their own times, 
that whoever should wish now to introduce another 
meaning or usage, that man will go entirely contrary to 
the Holy Ghost, under whose inspiration (instinctu) the 
earlier Fathers handed down this rite and ceremony in 
the consecration of the Eucharist.’ 

When the sentence quoted by ‘ A Protestant’ is read 
in this its own context, and not by itself as an isolated 
passage, it will not be easily misunderstood: ‘ Neither 
is*there any word placed here [referring to the Gospel 
record of the Eucharist) by which it is proved that there 
is in our Mass the true presence of the Flesh and Blood 
of Christ.’ Fisher never intended to deny that the 
doctrine was contained in Scripture, but to deny that 
you could prove solely by any explicit word. in the ac- 
count ofthe institution of the Eucharist (apart from the 
interpretation of the Gospel by the Church) the conse- 
cration of the Body and Blood of Christ in the days in 
which he lived. 

Ifany further proof were required to show that Fisher 
believed that the doctrine was contained in the Scrip- 
tures, we have only to look at his work ‘ De Veritate 
Corporis Christi' (The Truth of the Body of Christ) 
written against (Ecolampadius. He there charges 
(Ecolampadius with opposing ‘ such plain (apertas) and 
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evident Scriptures, as well as the testimony of the 
Fathers’ (lib. xi. c. v.). He reproves him for not be- 
lieving the plainest (apertissimis) words of Jesus’ (lib. i. 
€. i.); and, to quote no more, he says of Transubstantia- 
tion, ‘ Christ testifies to this very thing in His own words, 
affirming that this is His Body’ (lib. i. c. iv.). 

Impartial judges will be now able to form an opinion 
as to the groundless assertion that Bellarmine and Fisher 
confessed that Transubstantiation was not to be found in 
the Scriptures. 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION AND THE CATECHISM OF THE 
COUNCIL or TRENT. 


It is a serious misstatement of the Catholic doctrine - 
to say that, according to the Catechism of the Council 
of Trent, the * wafer and wine' are transubstantiated 
into the Soul and Divinity as well as into the Body 
and Blood of Christ. The Catechism teaches that 
Christ in His entire nature, human and divine, is pre- 
sent under the species of bread and wine, because of the 
natural eonjunction of the soul with the body, and of 
the indivisible union of the person of the Godhead with 
the sacred Humanity; but it is nowhere asserted that 
the substance of the bread or wine is changed into the 
substance of the Soul and Godhead of Christ. The 
Catechism not only recognises the difference of mode 
and principle by which the Soul and Divinity of Christ 
are in the Eucharist as compared with His Body, but 
explicitly recommends the pastors of the Church to 
pay attention to (animadvertant) the distinction (pars ii. 
cap. iv. quest. xxxii.). 

In the words of the Council of Trent, ‘ there takes 
place by the consecration of the bread and wine a con- 
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version of the whole substance of the bread into the 
substance of the Body of Christ our Lord, and of the 
whole substance of the wine into the substance of His 
Blood, which conversion has been conveniently and 
properly called by the Holy Catholic Church—Transub- 
stantiation’ (Sessio xiii. c. iv.). The word ‘ Transub- 
stantiation,’ therefore, applies only to the change of 
one material substance into another. ‘I confess,’ said 
Berengarius, after being condemned by a Roman Council 
in 1079, ‘that the bread and wine are substantially 
converted into the true, proper, and life-giving Flesh 
and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, and that after 
consecration there is the true Body of Christ which 
was born of the Virgin, and which, having been offered 
for the salvation of the world, hung on the Cross; which 
also is sitting at the right hand of the Father.’ With 
regard to the relation subsisting between the Body of 
Christ thus made present by Transubstantiation, and 
His Soul and Divinity, the Council of Trent teaches that 
the Soul of Christ is present under the species of bread 
and under the species of wine, ‘by the power of that 
natural connection and concomitance by which the parts 
of Christ our Lord, Who has already risen from the 
dead and will die no more, are linked together (copu- 
lantur); moreover, that the Divinity is present on ac- 
count of Its marvellous hypostatic union with the Soul 
and Body’ (Sessio xiii. cap. iil.). 

As ‘A Protestant’ has referred to the Catechism of 
the Council of Trent; it would have been well if he had 
remembered the following admonition in regard to this 
sublime mystery, upon whose holy ground he treads 
with such a random, irreverent, and hostile foot: ‘The 
faithful are to be charged that they do not inquire too 
curiously in what manner that change takes place; for 
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neither can it be perceived by us, nor have we any 
example of such a thing in natural changes, nor in 
creation itself. But what this is must be known by 
faith; how it becomes what it is must not be too curi- 
ously investigated’ (pars ii. cap. ii. qusest. xli.). 

*'The divine mysteries, says the Vatican Council, 
* by their own nature so far transcend the created in- 
tellect, that even when delivered by revelation and 
received by faith, they remain covered with the veil 
of faith itself, and enveloped, as it were, in a certain 
mist, so long as we are pilgrims in this mortal life 
apart from God; for we ‘‘ walk by faith and not by 
sight“ (Const. Dogm. De Fide, cap. iv.). 


ABSOLUTION AND CONTRITION. 
The Council of Trent, S. Alphonsus de Liguori, Cardinal Wiseman. 


I am challenged to ‘ reconcile the conflicting state- 
ments' of the Council of Trent about absolution and 
contrition with those of S. Alphonsus de Liguori and 
the late Cardinal Wiseman. The grand dilemma which 
‘A Protestant’ proposes as a crucial difficulty for me 
is the concoction of his own fancy, ‘combined with a 
singular ignorance, if not deliberate perversion, of the 
language of the Council, the Saint and the Cardinal. If 
he had really read the whole text of the Council of 
Trent relating to this question, which I doubt, he could 
not have honestly found the theological contradiction 
which he has converted into, what he imagines, an 
irresistible weapon of reasoning against the Catholic 
Church. If he has read it, then his dulness is mar- 
vellous. 

The following is the case, stated in his own words : 

‘The Church of Rome declares, on pain of damna- 
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tion, that the absolution of her priests is a judicial 
act, and not a bare ministry of pronouncing and declar- 
ing sins to be remitted” (Council of Trent, session xiv. 
canon ix.) ; whereas S. Liguori teaches that with 
contrition, or perfect sorrow for sin, the priest’s abso- 
lution is, as Luther taught, a simple declaration of 
the absolution already granted” by God (Tract on Sa- 
craments). Again; Cardinal Wiseman declares (Lec- 
tures on the Church, vol: ii. p. 9) that the only case 
where the priest’s absolution ‘“‘ has the slightest worth 
or avail in the sight of God” is where there is true 
contrition in the penitent; and if the penitent obtain 
absolution without this contrition he commits an 
enormous sacrilege.” Therefore, on these principles, it 
follows—in the only case where the priest’s absolution 
is of the least avail—the absolution is declarative only, 
and not judicial.’ 

The argument, then, is that Cardinal Wiseman and 
S. Alphonsus both teach that contrition is necessary 
for the forgiveness of sins; moreover, S. Alphonsus 
says that where contrition exists, forgiveness takes 
place even before the priest’s absolution; therefore, 
where there has been contrition, the absolution which 
is given is not judicial, but merely declaratory, accord- 
ing to the Protestant idea! Cardinal Wiseman says 
that contrition must always precede absolution, if the 
absolution is not to be worthless; but S. Alphonsus 
has declared, that contrition effects forgiveness of sins 
without the cooperation of absolution ; assuming, there- 
fore, that his opinion and that of the Cardinal are the 
game with regard to contrition, both of them teach that 
absolution is only a declaratory act, and not judicial; 
it can absolve nothing, since after contrition nothing 
remains to be absolved. 
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Next, if S. Alphonsus and Cardinal Wiseman teach 
that absolution is only declaratory, how are they to be 
reconciled with the explicit statement of the Council of 
Trent, that sacerdotal absolution is not declaratory but 
judicial ? | 

The whole of this imaginary difficulty arises from a 
misunderstanding of the word contrition, and from 
the use of two words, as if identical in meaning, which 
are in reality quite distinct in their ecclesiastical signi- 
fication—the words true and perfect. 

By the word ‘contrition,’ as used in the instance 
cited by A Protestant, S. Alphonsus means not con- 
trition in general, or as it is popularly understood, apart 
from theology, but one particular kind of sorrow fami- 
liar to all well-educated Catholics under the special 
name of perfect contrition. That he is alluding to this 
kind of sorrow is clear from the very words ‘ contrition 
or perfect sorrow. Cardinal Wiseman, on the contrary, 
in that part of his lecture quoted by A Protestant’ is 
merely asserting the absolute necessity of ‘deep and 
earnest sorrow,’ as a condition without which God will 
not forgive sins under the New Law, as He also never 
did under the Old. So far, therefore, as the need of 
contrition is an indispensable requisite for the pardon 
of sins, he and S. Alphonsus are both unanimous. As 
God Himself cannot forgive an impenitent sinner, 
neither of course can the. priest, who can only absolve 
according to the laws of God’s covenant, and who, ac- 
cording to S. Thomas Aquinas, is ‘a living instrument 
of God.’ * God alone remits sin by His own authority; 
baptism acts through the power of God instrumentally, 
as an inanimate instrument; and the priest as an ani- 
mated instrument, and therefore as a minister’ (Suppl. 
iii. par. ques. xviii. art. i.). In order to receive pardon 
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through the absolution of the priest, a certain prepara- 
tion of mind is necessary on the part of the penitent. 
‘Grace,’ says S. Thomas, ‘is never given through the 
Sacrament of Penance, unless preparation exists at the 
moment, or has existed previously; and of this pre- 
paration deep and earnest sorrow is the most impor- 
tant element. Hence Cardinal Wiseman, who is 
contemplating the case of persons who ‘ask for or 
obtain absolution,’ declares that, if they do this—of 
course knowingly and without the necessary sorrow— 
they will not merely receive no benefit from the abso- 
lution, but will ‘ commit an enormous sacrilege.’ 

He does not however mean by ‘deep and earnest 
contrition’ (or true contrition, as A Protestant’ incor- 
rectly quotes him) the ‘perfect sorrow’ of which S. 
Alphonsus is speaking, but a sorrow which shall be 
sufficient in its sincerity and supernatural motives to 
enable the penitent to receive efficaciously the sacerdo- 
tal absolution. This sufficient sorrow is well known 
by Catholics under the name of imperfect. contrition, 
or attrition. Where there neither is, nor has been, 
this contrition in the soul of a sinner, absolution is 
worthless and of no avail,’ as the Cardinal states. It is 
another question entirely whether, in the case of a con- 
trition experienced previous to absolution—and which 
contrition is, in the technical and ecclesiastical sense of 
the term, 'perfect—the grace of pardon is or is not 
given by God directly, and prior to the sacramental 
absolution. Here Cardinal Wiseman is in complete 
accord with S. Alphonsus, for he says that, in the case 
of such a penitent, ‘an act of contrition, including a 
willingness, if in his power, to practise confession, 
because it is an institution established by Christ for the 
forgiveness of sins, will of itself procure their pardon, 
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and reconcile him as completely to God as if he had con- 
fessed all his crimes and received absolution’ (Lecture x.). 

The statement that a certain kind of sorrow is pre- 
requisite whenever the absolution of the priest produces 
forgiveness is quite consistent with another statement, 
namely, that there is a sorrow so perfect that the soul 
is pardoned invisibly by God, even before the priest’s 
absolution is actually imparted. 

I now proceed to show that there is neither any 
self-contradiction in the words of the Council of Trent ; 
nor between it and S. Alphonsus and Cardinal Wise- 
man. All hold that absolution is a judicial act, and 
that although God forgives sin in the case of perfect 
contrition before the absolving act takes place, yet 
there is always & certain kind of relation between the 
two conditions in order that the forgiveness may be 
accomplished. Contrition, when used in a general 
sense, is a ‘grief of mind and detestation in regard to 
sin that has been committed, with a resolution not to 
commit any more sin' (Conc. Trid. sess. xiv. cap. iv.). 
But the Council distinguishes contrition into perfect 
and imperfect, the latter being called technically attri- 
tion. It declares that perfect contrition ‘reconciles man 
to God, before this Sacrament [of Penance] is actually 
received ; that is, before the external act of absolution 
has been applied by the priest in the sacrament to the 
penitent, who is hypothetically considered as already 
perfectly contrite. ‘ Nevertheless, that reconciliation is 
not to be ascribed to that contrition without the inten- 
tion (votum) of receiving the Sacrament’ of Penance. It 
is, consequently, of the essence of this kind of contrition 
that one element in it should be an intention, explicit 
or implicit, on the part of the penitent to have recourse, 
when able, to the sacramental absolution of the priest. 
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The power of the Keys is distinctly recognised as having 
an important office in this reconciliation, inasmuch as 
God will not forgive such penitents unless they intend 
to submit themselves to its action when the opportunity 
arrives. In such a case the virtue of the Keys, ac- 
cording to S. Thomas, ‘operates as existing in the 
intention’ (Suppl. quest. xvii. art. i). There is, 
therefore, a moral connection between the above for- 
giveness of sins and the absolving power in the Church, 
both on the part of God Who is the supreme source 
and cause of forgiveness, and on the part of the per- 
fectly contrite penitent. The Church teaches precisely a 
similar doctrine about baptism, for she holds that where 
& person is properly disposed for that sacrament, and 
intends, explicitly or implicity, to receive it, the grace 
of regeneration is imparted by God, so that if such a 
person died without the visible baptism by water, and 
this omission was not through his own fault, he would 
die a living member of Jesus Christ; he would thus 
have received by anticipation that grace of regeneration 
which is ordinarily conferred only through the outward 
sacrament. This direct action, however, of God does 
not change the nature of the Sacrament of Baptism 
which He Himself has instituted as a visible channel 
of grace; nor does the acknowledgment by the Catholic 
Church of such a doctrine as ‘ baptism in desire’ prove 
her to be inconsistent in declaring the general necessity 
of baptism by water. The Church can be plausibly 
alleged to be inconsistent only by suppressing some 
portion of her doctrine which is necessary to its in- 
tegrity. 

So clear is her teaching about the efficacy of perfect 
contrition before sacramental absolution, that when 
Michael Baius affirmed that ‘by contrition, even if 
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perfected by love, and united with the desire of re- 
ceiving the Sacrament [of Penance], sin is not remitted 
(except in the case of necessity or martyrdom) without 
the actual reception of the sacrament,’ that proposition 
was condemned by Pius V. in 1567, by Gregory XIII. 
in 1579, and by Urban VIII. in 1641. Upon this point 
S. Alphonsus, together with all Catholics, is in complete 
accordance with the universal teaching of the Church. 

Before I leave the subject of perfect contrition it 
may be useful to explain that it is called perfect on 
account of the perfection of the motive from which it 
springs. The sorrow in perfect contrition is that 
highest sorrow of all which is caused by the highest 
kind of love which the soul can entertain towards God, 
that affection, namely, which loves God exclusively on 
account of His own infinite goodness, as One to be loved 
gupremely and above all things, without reference, as a 
motive, to any particular form of that goodness, as, for 
example, His goodness towards ourselves. Perfect con- 
irition is that grief, indignation, and detestation of sin 
which, arising out of the love of God, is experienced on 
account of the offence committed by the sinner against 
God, considered as infinitely good in the perfection of 
all His attributes. It is perfect also because it is so 
admirable in motive and in the quality of the love from 
which it springs, that it disposes the soul immediately 
for justification, even without the Sacrament of Penance. 
It is such as to completely pulverise (contero) sin, so 
that nothing more of it remains as a cause of penalty 
against the sinner. 

The second kind of contrition is called imperfect 
because of the inferiority of its motive as compared 
with the first. It is, like the first, a sorrow for and 
detestation of sin, together with & firm resolution not 
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to sin again; but it arises chiefly from the considera- 
tion of the turpitude of sin, the fear of hell, or of other 
evils which are regarded as penalties which may be in- 
flicted upon the offender by the providential chastise- 
ment of God. Its essential motive therefore is not that 
kind of love of God which has been described as the 
characteristic of perfect contrition ; it is called attrition 
because it bruises (atterit) sin rather than entirely pul- 
verises it, and cannot, like perfect contrition, justify 
immediately, nor apart from the Sacrament of Penance. 
The Council of Trent declares, moreover, that it is 
‘a real gift of God and an impulse of the Holy Ghost, 
not indeed as yet inhabiting [the soul], but only 
moving it, by which the penitent being assisted pre- 
pares the way to himself for righteousness. And 
although it cannot of itself bring the sinner to justi- 
fication, nevertheless it disposes him to obtain the 
grace of God in the Sacrament of Penance’ (Sess. xiv. 
cap. iv.). 

The same Catholic Church that has distinguished 
so clearly between the two kinds of contrition also 
taught, at the same Council of Trent, as follows, with 
regard to the nature of the priest’s absolution : 

The Council affirms (1) that priests by virtue of 
the Holy Ghost, conferred upon them in ordination, 
exercise the function of remitting sins, as the ministers 
of Christ; (2) that the absolution of the priest is the 
dispensation of a gift; (8) that this gift is not their 
own; (4) that this dispensation of a gift which comes 
from another (alieni beneficii dispensatio) is not * solely 
a bare ministration, either of announcing the Gospel or 
of declaring that sins have been remitted, but that it 
resembles a judicial act, by which sentence is pro- 
nounced by himself as if by a judge' (Sess. xiv. cap. vi.) 
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The absolving act, then, is always judicial, and it 
always effects its object, namely, the remission of sins, 
whenever, besides the due disposition of soul, there is a 
sufficient material, so to speak, for the application of the 
sacramental virtue. If the ministration of the priest 
were, in its own nature, only a preaching, a mere 
declaration, though official, of a past fact, viz. that 
the sins of the penitent had been already forgiven, then 
it would never be judicial and never productive of for- 
giveness of sin. 

Where a sinner is sufficiently disposed by genuine 
or supernatural sorrow for the operation of the sacra- 
ment, but has not perfect contrition, the absolution 
actually conveys to his soul grace and pardon of his sins 
from God, which pardon and grace could not have been 
imparted without the sacerdotal absolution. Where, 
on the other hand, a sinner already contrite with per- 
fect contrition—a state that can be known with certainty 
only by God Himself—comes under the external action 
of the absolving sacrament, then undoubtedly no ab- 
solution of sins takes place, for the self-evident reason 
that the impediment to forgiveness had been removed 
by God Himself, previously to the administration of 
the sacrament by His priest. The Keys do not in this 
case open the door of pardon, simply because it was 
already opened before they came into exercise ; still they 
do not, for that reason, cease to be Keys. If a sub- 
ordinate judge formally remits a penalty which has, 
without his knowledge, been already remitted by his 
superior, the act of the subordinate judge does not lose 
thereby its official character. So the absolution, in the 
case supposed, does not lose its original and intrinsic 
nature as a judicial act, although in a particular in- 
stance its practical effect is not the same as in the case 
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of a person who, not being perfectly contrite before the 
absolution, has therefore not been already forgiven by 
God. Besides, it is the common opinion of theologians 
that grace of some kind accompanies the exercise of the 
Keys in the case of previous perfect contrition, so that 
the absolution is never wholly sterile. 

To call the administration of absolution, in the case 
of perfect contrition, declaratory only is to misrepresent 
the Catholic doctrine, which means by ‘declaratory’ 
that which is never capable under any circumstances 
of actually conveying the pardon of sins, and never was 
instituted by Christ for that purpose. 

Moreover, as I have stated, perfect contrition in- 
cludes in its definition the intention on the part of the 
penitent of having recourse to the absolution of the 
priest, and thus there is a real link between the peni- 
tent’s pardon and the future actual administration of 
the sacrament. If it be asked, why is it necessary to 
go to the priest for absolution if this can be obtained 
from God without it? the answer is plain: (1) because 
perfect contrition is not so easily discernible in its 
evidences that either penitent or priest can be sure of 
its presence in a soul; and (2) because, although God 
can impart His forgiveness and sanctifying grace pre- 
viously to the administration of His own sacrament, He 
does not therefore dispense the members of His Church 
from their obligation to obey His ordinary laws, one of 
which is that the commission to remit and retain sins 
is vested in His priests, thus entailing a correlative 
duty on the part of sinners to submit themselves to that 
tribunal. There is no inconsistency in the words of the 
Council of Trent, for it has explained clearly the result 
of perfect contrition in the soul, as also the necessity of 
` imperfect contrition or attrition, in order that the grace 
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of reconciliation with God may be obtained through the 
absolution of the priest in the Sacrament of Penance. 

S. Alphonsus de Liguori is in exact accordance with 
the Council of Trent; otherwise, he would not be a 
canonised saint, but a heretic; neither is there the 
slightest shadow of a sign in his works that he held 
absolution to be ‘declaratory, and not judicial.’ Two 
quotations will be sufficient to show the baseless au- 
dacity of such an insinuation. He defines penance as 
a ‘sacrament consisting in the acts of a penitent and 
of a priest legitimately absolving after the manner of 
a judgment (in modum judici) (De Pon. De Quest. 
circa Dolorem); and his classification of the duties of 
a confessor is divided into (1) that of father, (2) of 
physician, (3) of teacher, and (4) of judge. An entire 
section is devoted to an exposition of the qualities re- 
quired for the due discharge of the priest’s duty in the 
last-named capacity, its very first words commencing 
thus: ‘The office of a confessor is that of a judge’ 
Drais confessorum). 

As for the late Cardinal Wiseman, ho was, as I have 
observed before, engaged not so much with the question 
of perfect contrition prior to the Sacrament of Penance, 
as with the necessity for genuine sorrow on the part of 
a penitent seeking for absolution in that sacrament. 

Thus, when theological terms are explained, when 
the necessary distinction is made between the two 
species of contrition, and when the language of the 
Council, the Saint, and the Cardinal is assigned to its 
proper subjects, the alleged contradiction between them 
vanishes into nonentity, leaving behind in its trail 
nothing but a striking evidence of the mental obliquity 
of its inventor. 
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Tug Roman Form or ÁBSOLUTION. 


‘ A Protestant’ assails the Catholic Church on the 
ground that she now declares the essence of the form 
of Absolution to lie in the direct mode of expression, I 
absolve thee,’ whereas the original form that was in 
use in the Catholic Church for more than a thousand 
years was not direct, but precative. According to him 
the Church has not only changed the ancient form, but 
has altered her doctrine, in proof of which he asserts 
that the precative form signified that the absolution was 
only a supplication of the priest to God that He 
would forgive the penitent, and not a judicial act pro- 
fessing that the priest actually forgave sins in the name 
of God. 

The change from the indirect to the direct form of 
words is an historical fact, which proves that the Church 
made at a certain period an alteration in her directions 
as to the administration of the Sacrament of Penance, 
but it is no evidence of any change in her doctrine 
about the nature of Absolution. The mere grammatical 
difference in the words is no mark of a transition from 
one doctrine to another fundamentally opposite : ifthere 
had been such a doctrinal diversity it must have been 
of & most fundamental character, and there would have 
been some signs in history of such an important con- 
iroversy ; yet not only is this indication absent, but 
there is no certainty even as to the date of the change 
in the words. The precative form seems to have dis- 
appeared gradually under the increasing predominance 
of the direct form, until legislation finally fixed the 
direct form as the one to be exclusively used and held 
as valid in the whole Church in the West. Throughout 
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the entire period, before and after this change, the 
Fathers of East and West have invariably taught the 
same doctrine—namely, that Christ gave a judicial 
power to His ministers. 

The very fact that the Orientals still use the preca- 
tive form, and yet teach precisely the same doctrine as 
the Westerns, added to another fact, namely, that this 
subject has never been a matter of controversy between 
East and West, shows decisively that no argument can 
be drawn in favour of the non-judicial character of Ab- 
solution from the mere indirectness of the sacramental 
form. An illustration of how little can be settled in 
theological points from grammar alone is suggested by 
our Lord’s words to Mary Magdalene, ‘ Thy sins are 
forgiven thee’ (Luke vii. 48) : it is certain that Christ 
Himself forgave her; * Who is this,’ inquired the by- 
standers, ‘that forgiveth sins?’ and yet the words 
themselves only state the fact that she had been for- 
given. Amongst the Orientals the baptismal form 
literally asserts only a fact: ‘N——, the servant of 
God, is baptised; yet who doubts that the baptiser 
means the same as those who say, ‘I baptise thee’ ? 
Even the precative forms of Absolution amongst the 
Orientals are in most of their rituals accompanied by 
that part of the Gospel narrative which records the 
positive commission of Christ to His Apostles: ‘ Whose 
sins you shall forgive,’ &c. (John xx. 28). As an illus- 
tration of the same general principle it may be observed 
also that in the administration of the Sacrament of Ex- 
treme Unction, whereas the ordinary form in the Roman 
ritual is expressed in the precative mode, ‘through this 
holy unction, and through His most tender mercy, may 
the Lord pardon thee,’ &c., the Ambrosian ritual has 
the direct form: ‘I anoint thee with sanctified oil, in 
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the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost,’ although this is accompanied by other words 
of a deprecatory nature. | 

There is in the Latin form of Absolution a distinct 
recognition that the priest acts not in his own right 
when he absolves, but as a ‘dispenser of the mysteries 
of God’ (1 Cor. iv. 1) ; and although the judicial words 
alone are the essential part of the act, they are preceded 
by & prayer implying that the principal absolver is 
Christ Himself: ‘ May our Lord Jesus Christ absolve 
thee; and I by His authority absolve thee from every 
bond of excommunication, suspension [omitted in the 
case of laics], and interdict, as far as I am able and 
thou needest ; I absolve thee from thy sins, in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.’ 

In the Oriental forms there are slight variations ; 
Sometimes the words are, ‘may God absolve thee through 
me,’ and sometimes only, ‘may God absolve thee,’ the 
additional * through me’ being omitted, as is the case 
in their baptismal forms. Language, especially that of 
a technical and official character, must be interpreted 
according to the intention and doctrine of those who use 
it, for if separated from this connection it will often 
only mislead, instead of conveying its true meaning. 

If indeed the grammatical collocation of words is to 
be the sole guide to the interpretation of theology, then 
those clergymen of the Church of England who hold 
that all absolution is declaratory and precative will be 
in a dilemma, for the form in the Visitation of the Sick 
runs thus: ‘I absolve thee from all thy sins;’ and the 
absolution is declared to be by the authority of Christ. 
Yet they have no scruple about affixing an indirect 
sense to these very direct words. 
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That in the judgment of the Catholic Church the 
precative form does not in itself imply that Absolution 
is only a supplicatory act is clear from her conduct to- 
wards those Orientals who are in communion with her- 
self. There is no possibility of communion with the 
body of the Church without identity of doctrine and 
sacraments. As therefore those Orientals who are in 
union with the See of Rome are allowed still to use 
amongst themselves their own indirect form of Abso- 
lution, it is manifest that this difference of custom does 
not involve any difference of doctrine. But although 
the indirect form is valid for the Orientals, it is not 
valid for the Latins on account of a special legislation 
to that effect. 

In 1595 Clement VIII., by a Bull, enjoined that if 
Greek priests in case of need absolved Latin priests, 
they were to use the direct form, but might add, if they 
liked, their own indirect form afterwards; but Greeks 
who absolve Greeks were not interfered with in their 
own usage. 

The right to make laws of this kind belongs to the 
prerogative of that Church which Christ has invested 
with His own authority, and in which He ever dwells 
and acts as the Head, although invisibly. Where neither 
Christ nor His Apostles have promulgated any exclusive 
form of sacerdotal Absolution, it rests with the Catholic 
Church to settle that form according to her own wisdom 
and authority; and if she chooses to declare a certain 
form invalid, after a promulgation to that effect, the 
form having been valid before until a decree to the con- 
trary—such a change is perfectly within the sphere of 
the legislative rights of that Church of God which can 
‘bind and loose’ in the person and name of Christ. 

The Catholic Church is no more inconsistent when 
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she alters her own disciplinary laws in matters upon which 
Christ has left no specific and exclusive command than 
is the State inconsistent when, by Act of Crown or Par- 
liament, it makes null and invalid what was perfectly 
valid and legal prior to its more recent decrees. The 
charge, therefore, of ‘ A Protestant’ against the Catholic 
Church is worthless unless the Church possesses no 
authority at all within the spiritual sphere. 
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CONFESSION. 
I. AN OBJECTION FROM SCRIPTURE. 


' CLERIOUS' cites the words in S. James’s Epistle, ‘ Con- 
fess therefore your sins one to another’ (v. 16), as an 
argument disproving that confession ought to be made 
to priests to the exclusion of laymen. The following 
reasoning is supposed to be remarkably decisive: What, 
it is said, can be plainer than the words ‘one to 
another’? They do not mention that the confession is 
to be restricted to any particular individual, but, on the 
contrary, it is to be mutual; and where a thing is 
mutual, exclusiveness of rights or obligations is denied. 
It is not my intention to go into any elaborate critical 
examination of the words of S. James; it is enough 
for my purpose to show that the expression ‘one to 
another’ by no means proves that sacramental confes- 
sion is not to be restrictedly made, as we affirm it ought . 
to be, to a particular class of authorised persons. Take 
a parallel instance: S. Peter says (according to the 
English Protestant version), ‘ All of you be subject one 
to another, and be clothed with humility’ (1, v. 5). Upon 
the same principle of argumentation which is adopted 
against Catholics in regard to confession, it ought to 
follow that every person has an equal right to be superior 
and subject in everything, and that no class can claim 
obedience as their exclusive due. Yet in the very same 
verse S. Peter explicitly assumes the exact opposite: 
* Ye younger, submit yourselves unto the elder ; whilst 
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there is not a syllable about the elder submitting them- 
selves in turn to the younger. In the Catholic version of 
the passage the text runs thus: ‘ Ye young men, be 
subject to the ancients, and do ye all insinuate humility 
one to another. But as Protestants will naturally pre- 
fer their own version, I have a perfect right to press the 
argument against them in the manner above stated. If 
" é confess your sins one to another’ is valid against us, 
80 ‘ all of you be subject one to another’ is valid against, 
not only the submission of young men to their elders, 
but ofservants to masters (1 Peter ii. 18), of subjects 
to kings and governors (ibid. ii. 18, 14), of wives to their 
husbands (Ephes. v. 22), and of Christians in general 
to their prelates (Heb. xiii. 17). 

If by confession 8. James meant only a mutual ac- 
knowledgment of faults committed against our neigh- 
bours, without any reference to the sacramental forgive- 
ness of sins by the power of the Keys, his words can- 
not be quoted against that confession which we affirm 
is to be made to priests; they do not, on that supposi- 
tion, touch the point, one way or the other, in the least. 
Non-sacramental confession is not inconsistent with, 
. nor does it supersede, nor render superfluous, still less 
does it exclude, the other kind of confession ; both are 
recognised in the Catholic Church ; and therefore to af- 
firm the one is by no means equivalent to a denial of 
the other. 

If the Apostle is alluding to sacramental confession, 
then, although the words taken by themselves do not 
express the Catholic doctrine, they certainly do not con- 
tradict it. If, as Catholics contend, confession for the 
purpose of absolution was a part of the Christian re- 
ligion, and constantly in operation in the Church, those 
to whom S. James wrote would not require to be in- 
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formed of such an elementary rule as that they must ap- 
ply for forgiveness to those who alone could impart it in 
the name of Christ; and if S. James meant to include 
both kinds of confession, the sacramental and non-sacra- 
mental, they would make the necessary distinction for 
themselves. Judging from the context it is highly pro- 
bable, to say the least, that the Apostle is alluding to 
sacramental confession. He enjoins that in case of any 
man being sick he is to send for the priests of the 
Church (elders, Prot. vers.), and they are to pray over 
him and anoint him in the name of the Lord; now if 
priests are to pray over the sick man and to anoint him, 
and if, supposing * he be in sins, they shall be forgiven 
him,' it would certainly be very remarkable should the 
next words, ‘confess ye therefore your sins one to 
another,’ have no reference whatever to priests. What 
is the object of the term therefore, unless it be to con- 
nect illatively the idea of confession with what is men- 
tioned just before, namely, the important office of the 
priests in administering the holy unction, ‘in the 
name of the Lord,’ to the sick man. The force of the 
argument is also strengthened if it be recollected that 
our Lord said to the Apostles, ‘ Whose sins you shall 
forgive, they are forgiven them’ (John xx. 23), and that 
this power was transmitted to their successors in the 
apostolic priesthood of the Church. Origen evidently 
considered that S. James meant confession to priests, 
for he speaks of the remission of sins, ‘ when the peni- 
tent is not ashamed to declare his sin to the priest of 
the Lord, and to seek a remedy, . . in which that also is 
fulfilled which the Apostle James says, If any one is 
sick among you, let him call the priests of the Church,“ 
&c. (Hom. ii. in Levit. n. 4). 

In discussions as to the meaning of words such as 
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‘one another,’ it is important to recollect S. Augustine’s 
caution, that when the question is ‘ about understanding 
the Scriptures we ought to know that some things are 
prescribed to all persons in common, and other things 
to certain particular classes of persons’ (De Doct. Christ. 
l. iii. c. xvii.). Where this distinction is not explicitly 
stated, but a general term is used, the proper distribu- 
tion of the parts in this general term must be deter- 
mined by the subject-matter, by collateral passages, by 
the circumstances of the case, the teaching of the Church 
and other elements which are presupposed by the in- 
Spired writer as present to the. mind of his readers. 
Thus when it is said, * tell the Church' (Matt. xviii. 17), 
S. Chrysostom explains that by the word * Church' in this 
passage our Lord means the presidents or rulers of the 
Church (Hom. Ix. al. lxi. in Matt.). We are baptised 
into *one body,' but it does not follow from this that 
there are not different members with different offices in 
this body: S. Paul insists on this important distinction 
as necessary to be remembered (1 Cor. xii. 12-18). 
The faithful are to ‘minister grace one to another’ 
(1 Pet. iv. 10); and the ‘ manifestation of the Spirit 
is given to every man’ (1 Cor. xii. 7); but the grace 
and the ministrations are diverse in different members of 
the Church: There are diversities of graces . . and di- 
versities of ministries’ (4, 5). Thus all are ‘ stewards of 
the manifold grace of God,’ but it would be a perversion 
of the Gospel to infer from that statement that the 
Apostles were not ‘ministers of Christ and dispensers’ 
(stewards, Prot. vers.) in a totally different sense from 
the ordinary members of the ‘one body.’ How words, 
which in themselves signify universality, are to be re- 
stricted in their actual meaning, may be also illustrated 
from S. Peter's language about the obedience to autho- 
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rity. Without drawing any distinction as to individual 
Christians, he says, * Be ye subject, therefore, to every 
human creature [ordinance of man, Prot. vers.] for God's 
sake’ (1 Pet. ii. 18). Taken by themselves these words 
would lead us to suppose that every human being, or, 
according to the Protestant translation— which is a 
commentary upon, rather than a literal translation of, 
ariois—every ordinance made by any man, must be 
obeyed by the disciples of Christ. But what the Apostle 
had in his mind when speaking of ‘ every human crea- 
ture’ is clear from his own language; ‘ whether it be to 
the king as excelling, or to governors as sent by him for 
the punishment of evil-doers.’ S. Peter, therefore, was 
alluding to ‘every human creature’ which had an of- 
ficial right to be obeyed as a superior according to the 
divine law: for so, he says, ‘is the will of God.’ The 
passage expresses the same doctrine as S. Paul: ‘ Let 
every soul be subject to the higher powers, for there is 
no power but from God’ (Rom. xiii. 1). If we did not 
possess the explanation by S. Peter of his own words, it 
might have been argued, as in fact it has been by the 
Anabaptists, that all distinctions of superior and subject 
were abolished by Christianity together with their con- 
sequent obligations. 

If S. Peter used the word * every' to signify a special 
class of men having a special civil authority, why should 
not S. James have intended the expression ‘ one another’ 
io be also limited to a special class of men having a 
special ecclesiastical authority? The bare fact that. 
S. Peter has written more fully upon his point is no 
proof that S. James did not intend to convey the mean- 
ing which has been suggested, merely because he did 
not enter into every detail about the confession of sins. 

The text in S. James must be interpreted, not by 
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any meaning which may be extracted from it by the 
mere laws of grammatical construction, but in accord- 
ance with those general principles which should guide 
the interpretation of Scripture as a whole. In this par- 
ticular instance we have a remarkable confirmation of 
what I am saying in S. Bernard’s application of the 
disputed passage. He is refuting a supposed objection 
of a sinner to confess his sins to a priest : ‘Thou sayest, 

It is enough for me to confess my sins to God alone, be- 
cause the priest cannot absolve me from sins with- 
out Him. To which not I, but blessed James answers, 
saying, Confess one to another' (Meditations, c. ix.). 

S. Bernard thinks this passage decisive, for he quotes 
no other in this reply to the objector. 

They who cite S. James against the Catholic doctrine 
are in the following difficulty: either the words ‘one 
to another’ mean a perfectly indiscriminate and mutual 
confession of sins, or they imply a definable limit and 
distinction. 

. Are our opponents prepared for the strict logical 
consequences of the former alternative ? Do they mean 
to enjoin upon persons of all classes and ages to confess 
io each other: men to women, and women to men; 
parents to children, and children to parents; masters to 
servants, kings to subjects, and vice versá? Where 
also is to be the boundary of the one’ and the other’ ? 
To how many persons is confession of the same sins to 
be made? Is it to be limited to a family, or a city, or 
a nation, for all come under the term ‘one another’ ? 
The Protestant hypothesis leads to manifest confusion 
and absurdity : nor will it avail to say that by confession 
S. James intends to allude only to offences committed 
by neighbour against neighbour, and not to sins of 
secret thought and desire, or to sins committed against 
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God directly. This would be a pure assumption un- 
supported by the context. 

If this entirely indiscriminate confession be rejected, 
then a distinction must be made: a certain order must 
be admitted in the ideas and persons represented by 
the confession of ‘ one to another.’ But what is this but 
to admit of the principle of limitation ? and if this be 
once conceded, what becomes of the irrefragable argu- 
ment against the Catholic doctrine? Our opponents 
will try in vain to prove from S. James that the limita- 
tion is not meant to be what we say it is—that restric- 
tion which designates the priest as the sole authorised 
receiver of sacramental confessions. Whatever may be 
the exact meaning of the words of S. James, one thing 
at all events is certain: the injunction for Christians 
to ‘confess one to another’ is antagonistic to the Pro- 
testant axiom, that confession to God alone is a com- 
plete fulfilment of the law of the Gospel of Christ, and 
that man need not confess his sins to his fellow-man, 
such an obligation being an unjust invasion of his 
Christian liberty. Scripture must never be invoked to 
prove that confession to a priest cannot ever be necessary 
on the ground that confession to God alone is sufficient ; 
for S. James, even on the Protestant theoty, prescribes 
confession from man to man: and this fact is fatal to 
any reasoning which implies that confession is to be 
made to God only. 


II. THe DOCTRINE OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 


I now proceed to consider an argument against the 
Catholic doctrine which is attempted to be drawn, not 
from Scripture, but from the belief and practice of the 
Church in the early period of its existence. 
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‘Clericus’ ventures to make the following state- 
ments: (1) that confession was unknown in the earliest 
age of Christianity; (2) that it was not regarded by 
S. Chrysostom, 8. Augustine, and S. Leo as a dogma 
* of vital importance.’ 

Let us test the value of the above asseverations by 
an appeal to evidence. The period in which S. Irenæus 
lived will be admitted to be very early, since he had 
conversed with the martyr Polycarp, the disciple of 
S. John. ‘I could tell,’ he says, ‘the place where the 
blessed Polycarp used to sit and talk, his goings out 
and comings in, the character of his life, the look he 
wore, the discourses he made to the people ; how he used 
to relate his converse with John and with the rest who 
had seen the Lord, and to repeat their sayings’ (Iren. 
ad Florin. ap. Euseb. v. 20). Now S. Irenæus records 
the fact that certain women who had been guilty of a 
scandalous crime ‘ confessed’ their sin and ‘ returned 
to the Church of God;’ they confessed their crime 
although it had been secretly committed, and ‘ returned’ 
to the Church, i.e. were reconciled by penance (Her. li. 
C. vi. n. 8). ‘Whilst others,’ he adds, being ashamed 
to do this, and in some manner secretly despairing 
within themselves of the life of God, have apostatised 
entirely, and some hang doubtful’ (cap. xiii. n. 5-7). 
Why did not S. Irenæus tell them that it was a sad de- 
lusion to despair of salvation, since confession was ‘ not 
of vital importance, in short, not a dogma’? Because 
he had not been initiated, at that early age of the Gos- 
pel, in the new Protestant revelation. He had ‘kept 
the faith’ as it had come down from the Apostles and 
Polycarp, and by his silence he admitted that to despair 
of salvation was a true consequence of refusing to con- 
fess a mortal, although a secret, sin. 
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Tertullian was of the same belief when he denounced 
those sinners who declined to confess, and who there- 
fore, according to his pithy judgment, ‘cared more for 
their shame than for being saved. Is it better,’ he asks, 
‘to be damned in secret than absolved openly?’ And 
he is sarcastic upon the notion, ‘that if we withdraw 
anything from the knowledge of men, we shall of course 
conceal it also from God’ (De Penit.). This dilemma 
was, according to the theory of ‘Clericus, an entire 
misconception on the part of Tertullian. 

What says Origen? ‘There is a remission of sins 
through penitence when the sinner washeth his bed 
with tears; and when he is not ashamed to declare his 
sin to a priest of the Lord, and seek a remedy (Hom. 
ii. in Levit.). Again, If we have revealed our sins, 
not only to God, but also to those who are able to heal 
our wounds and our sins, our sins will be blotted out by 
Him who says, Behold, I will blot out thine e 
as a cloud“ (Hom. vii. in Lucam). 

S. Basil declares that ‘it is necessary to disclose 
our sins to those to whom the dispensation of the 
divine mysteries is committed’ (Regul. Brev. Tract.). 

S. Cyprian speaks of those * who, having sinned only 
once in thought’ (he is referring to the thought of 
apostasy), ‘confessed this, with much grief, to the 
priests of God, . . . seeking a healing remedy for 
their wounds, knowing that God is neither to be de- 
ceived nor mocked.’ He exhorts men to confess whilst 
yet in the world, whilst confession can be admitted, and 
satisfaction and the pardon given by the priests are 
available with God.’ So also he condemns those who 
‘represent penance as needless,’ it being ‘the only 
remedy left here; and he denounces ‘such persons as 
men who rashly trust to salvation against the terms of 
the Gospel’ (De Lapsis). AA 
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What is the irresistible conclusion of language like 
this? Evidently thát without confession there is no 
remedy for sins, and if there is no remedy, what can be 
& more vital necessity than confession ? 

If confession was not well known to be a dogma in 
the earliest ages, it is singular that the Armenians, 
Copts, Ethiopians, Nestorians, and Monophysites who 
left the Catholic Church in the fifth century should 
have always retained this institution, as they un- 
doubtedly did; the evidence of its divine obligation 
and apostolicity was too strong for them to resist. 

I now come to the three specific and weighty autho- 
rities whom ‘Clericus’ summons, with more temerity 
than prudence, to support his side of the question. 

What testimony, then, does S. Chrysostom give? 
He declares that ‘it would be madness to despise a 
power without which we cannot hope for any salvation.’ 
And what is that power which is thus éssential to man’s 
salvation? It is the commission to forgive sins, which, 
he teaches, is the divine prerogative of priests (De 
Sacerdot. lib. iii. n. 5). Again, he affirms that there 
is no healing of sins without confession, and that ‘the 
Divine Goodness has so arranged that this cannot be 
done without the aid of His ministers’ (Ep. IXXii. al. 
xci). The Lord. .. seeks but one thing from us, not to 
despair, but to abstain from sin and hasten to confes- 
sion’ (De Lazaro. Concio ii.). When we shall have 
been able in this present life to wash away our trans- 
gressions by means of confession, and to obtain pardon 
of them from the Lord, we shall go thither, pure from 
sin’ (Hom. v. in Gen. n. 2). 

S. Augustine. ‘ Thou fearest to confess, thou who 
canst not be concealed by not confessing; thou shalt 
be condemned after remaining silent; thou mightest be 
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liberated after having confessed’ (in Ps. Ixvi.). He 
compares the effect of confession to the resurrection of 
Lazarus: ‘When he confesses, he comes forth from 
darkness to light; and when he has confessed, what is 
said to the minister? That which was said at the burial 
of Lazarus, Loose him, and let him go“ (Tract. xxii. 
in Joan.). He charges the sinner to do penance in time: 
‘If thou doest true penance whilst in health, and thy 
last day come upon thee, thou art safe’ (Serm. cccxciii.). 
‘Let no one say to himself, Do it” (penance) in secret; 
I do it before God; God—may He pardon me—knows 
that Ido it in my heart.” Was it, then, said without 
a cause, What ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed 
in heaven? Are, then, the Keys given to the Church 
of God in vain? Do we. make void the ospel mibe 
words of Christ ? (Serm. cccxcii.) 

S. Leo. ‘The Mediator between God and man, the 
man Christ Jesus, delivered over this power to the rulers 
(prepositis) of His Church, that they might both give 
penance to those who confessed, and admit them when 
purified by confession to the fellowship of the sacraments 
through the door of reconciliation' (Ep. ad Theodorum, 
Ixxxi.) ; and (in Ep. lxxxii.) he decrees that absolution be 
given to a person whois even insensible, if he has asked for 
it previously. Would 8. Leo have written thus if he had 
not considered the doctrine to be of ‘vital importance’ ? 
Confession was clearly held by him to be the condition of 
partaking of the sacraments; and as exclusion from the 
sacraments was tantamount, in the mind of the Church, 
to exclusion from salvation, therefore confession was held 
to be necessary to salvation. 

The above passages from S. Chrysostom, S. Augustine, 
and S. Leo, the chosen authorities of ‘ Clericus,’ are posi- 
tive, plain, and indisputable evidence in favour of the 
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dogma defended by me, and against the position of my 
opponent. How, then, does he venture to appeal to 
them in support of what would be a direct contradiction 
to their statements ? Because he finds in their writings 
the following language. S. Augustine says, ‘ What 
have I to do with men, that they should hear my con- 
fessions ?' ‘Clericus,’ with a most inconvenient care- 
lessness, does not give even a clue to the references; 
but there is no doubt whatever—to judge from other 
parts of his writings—that in the passage quoted he is 
alluding to the non-necessity of his publishing his sins 
to the world at large—to men in general; and that he 
does not for a moment intend to deny that he was bound 
to manifest his sins to a priest. As the priest acts for 
God and is bound to secrecy, it was not unusual to call 
confession to a priest confession to God. Anastasius 
Sinaita, for instance, in the sixth century, says, ‘ Con- 
fess thy sins to Christ through. the priest’ (De Sac. 
Synaxi). ‘Clericus’ next adduces the following from 
S. Chrysostom : ‘I do not tell thee to appear in public, 
not to accuse thyself before others: . . acknowledge thy 
sins before God’ (Hom. xxxi. in Heb.). The words ‘ in 
public’ and ‘ before others’ explain, to any one acquainted 
with the ecclesiastical history of Constantinople about 
that period, that S. Chrysostom is alluding to an obli- 
gation formerly existing, but then no longer in force, of 
public confession, i. e. of confession to a priest in public. 
From the time of the Decian persecution, in the third 
century, to that of Nectarius, Patriarch of: Constanti- 
nople, in the fourth, there had been a public penitentiary 
priest, who had the right to decide-if certain sinners were 
to proclaim their crimes openly or not. But as this 
produced great scandal on one occasion, by revealing to 
all the city a crime involving a deacon of the Church, 
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and exposing the clergy to considerable obloquy, this 
particular tribunal was abolished by Nectarius. Hence 
S. Chrysostom, who was Patriarch of Constantinople 
when he wrote the above words, said, ‘I do not tell you 
to discover your sins in the presence of men;’ a humilia- 
tion which all penitents once were liable to be ordered 
to undergo. They were, however, still bound, as they 
had been before the office of public penitentiary was 
first established, to confess their sins in secret to a priest. 
This is certain from the historian Sozomen, who, writing 
only forty years after the abolition of the above office, 
says, in allusion to its severity, that ‘it appeared 
a grievous burden to compel persons to publish their 
crimes, as in a theatre, with a multitude standing round’ 
(Hist. Ecc. I. vii. c. xvi.). Confession was still neces- 
sary, but the yoke of general publicity was removed. The 
other expression, acknowledge thy sins to God,’ does 
not exclude secret conféssion to a priest, which, as I have 
before remarked, was often technically described as con- 
fession to God, in contradistinction to a confession ‘in 
presence of men.’ ‘Clericus’ brings forward one more 
testimony from S. Leo. He informs us that Leo the 
Great, Bishop of Rome, a.p. 440, decided that ‘ private 
confession was sufficient for the cleansing of the con- 
science of offenders.’ By ‘ private’ of course ‘ Clericus’ 
means a confession made to God alone, and therefore 
not sacramental or toa priest; for otherwise there would 
be no point whatever in his argument. There is a pass- 
age in the writings of S. Leo to which I have no doubt 
the observations of ‘Clericus’ refer, and where he un- 
questionably says that ‘it will be sufficient if the guilt 
of consciences be declared by private (secretá) confession.’ 
This is precisely what ‘Clericus’ advances as the decision 
of that Father; but why does ‘ Clericus’ abruptly stop at 
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these words ? Why does he violate the integrity of the 
whole sentence? Why does he decapitate this decision 
of S. Leo, and deprive it of one of its essential members, 
without a symptom of warning to his readers of this 
unauthorised truncation? The reason is obvious: if he 
had moved a single step beyond the phrase private con- 
fession' he would have encountered two words that would 
have shattered at a blow his own argument and convicted 
him ofthe hollowness of his position. These two words 
are ‘to priests alone’ (solis sacerdotibus), which * Clericus' 
silently excises from the so-called ‘decision.’ The 
passage reads thus: * Let not the profession [of sins] be 
written in a record (libello) and publicly recited, since 
it will be sufficient for the guilt of consciences to be in- 
dicated to priests alone.’ S. Leo is not speaking of the 
sufficiency of secret confession made to God, to the ex- 
clusion of confession to priests, but of the sufficiency of 
confessions made to priests in private, themselves and 
their penitents alone being present; in other words, he 
exempts the guilty from the necessity of exposing their - 
crimes to the public ear. The passage occurs in a letter 
addressed to the Bishops of Campania, Samnium, and 
Picenum, and S. Leo gives the following reasons for his 
admonition: Although that fulness of faith seems to 
be laudable which leads men, through the fear of God, 
not to be ashamed before men, nevertheless, since some 
sins are of such a character that penitents fear to make 
them public, let such an unadvisable (improbabilis) 
custom be done away with, lest many should be deprived 
of the remedies of penance; whilst either they are 
ashamed or are afraid of their sins being disclosed to 
their enemies, by whom they might be smitten with a 
legal prosecution. That confession, therefore, is enough 
which is offered to God firstly, and then also to the priest, 
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who comes forward and intercedes for the crimes of the 

penitents. For then, indeed, many will be able to be. 
induced to accept penance, if the guilt of the person who 

confessed be not published in the ears of the people’ 

(Ep. elxviii., al. cxxx.). 

I do not envy the feelings of * Clericus, whom I now 

leave hopelessly impaled upon & sword which he has 

unwittingly unsheathed as a weapon of attack upon the 

Catholic doctrine of Confession. 

It will be seen from the above copious evidence of 
the Fathers what ground there is for stating that his- 
tory shows that confession to a priest was not practised 
in the earlier ages of the Church.’ That history must 
be of a very peculiar kind. Tt is singular that if the in- 
stitution of Penance took place after the earlier times of 
Christianity, and the date be known, we have no account 
of any opposition to such a serious, startling, and hu- 
miliating law. This is & problem for philosophers. To 
introduce a new doctrine into the Christian world was 
impossible without raising a storm of protests and setting 
the machinery of Bishops and Councils and Popes in 
motion; but, above all things, to introduce Confession, 
and to persuade the whole Church to accept it, after 
never previously believing in its necessity nor admitting 
it into its system, must have required a stupendous 
miracle, of which no history with which I am acquainted, - 
sacred or profane, gives even the most microscopic trace. 
As the separated Greeks as well as the Roman Church 
equally teach that Sacramental Penance is an institution 
of Christ and that Confession is of Divine obligation— 
no question ever having been raised on that doctrine— 
the coincidence points to a common and universal 
origin—the ‘ faith once given to the saints.’ 


PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD. 
I. PURGATORY. 


* CLERICUS' affirms that the doctrine of Purgatory was 
‘in its youth’ in the fifth century; that S. Augustine 
Says ‘ there is no middle place for any one,’ and that he 
evidently writes in doubt as to the existence of purga- 
torial fires. Moreover ‘Clericus’ argues that to show 
that prayers for the dead were practised in the Church 
at an early period does not at all prove the doctrine of 
Purgatory, for that the one does not necessarily imply 
the other. 

In support of his opinion that S. Augustine did not 
believe in Purgatory, * Clericus' has brought forward a 
passage that has no bearing whatever on the subject. 
The statement ‘there is no middle state’ sounds very 
decisively dogmatic when standing by itself, and to those 
who know that S. Augustine prayed for his mother, 
S. Monica, it is rather startling. But its force vanishes 
at a touch when examined in its context. The citation 
to which * Clericus' alludes is taken from the book * De 
Peccatorum Meritis,’ c. xxviii. s. 55. But what is the 
subject? Has it anything to do with the condition after 
death of those Christians who die in grace? Nothing. 
S. Augustine is writing against the Pelagian heretics, 
and shows that unless men are baptised and quickened 
into supernatural membership with Christ they cannot 
have eternal life; no baptism, no heaven. The Pelagians 
held there was a final middle place for some who were 
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not baptised, which state they called ‘the kingdom of 
heaven.’ S. Augustine therefore says there is no middle 
place for any one; for it is impossible for a person not 
to be with the devil if he is not with Christ.’ In other 
words, not to be a baptised Christian is to be eternally 
lost. 

Thus S. Augustine’s argument against an eternal 
middle state for the unbaptised is deliberately trans- 
muted by the unscrupulous avidity of controversy into 
an evidence against the temporary middle state of Pur- 
gatory for Christians who have died in the Lord! So 
also S. Augustine teaches that ‘ after the resurrection, 
and when the universal judgment has been made and 
finished, the two cities shall have their own boundaries 
or ends (fines): the one which is Christ's, and the 
other which is the devil's.“ Then, he declares, ‘the 
good will enjoy eternal happiness, and the bad will 
suffer everlasting death without the power of dying’ 
(Enchiridion, c. cxi.). But in speaking of the dead 
between death and the resurrection, he says, although 
some go into rest and others into pain, ‘it cannot be 
denied that the dead are relieved by the piety of the 
living, through the sacrifice of the Mediator, prayers, 
and alms’ (c. cix.). Also, in his commentary on the sixty- 
fifth chapter of Isaias: ‘The prayers of the Church or 
of good persons are heard in favour of those Christians 
who departed this life not so bad as to be deemed un- 
worthy of mercy, nor so good as to be entitled to imme- 
diate happiness. But S. Augustine, we are told, doubted 
whether purgatorialfires existed, and therefore he doubted 
what is now the Roman dogma about Purgatory; and 
ihus it seems satisfactorily settled that the doctrine of 
Purgatory was in its youth in S. Augustine's days. 

S. Augustine's hesitation, however, cannot be ad- 
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duced as an argument against the Roman dogma, unless 
it can be proved that material fire is part of the essential 
idea of Purgatory, as understood by the Roman Church 
and made obligatory on the faith of all Catholics. The ' 
real state of the case is this: S. Augustine denied that 
Christians who had the faith but did evil works, and so 
died, could be saved by ‘certain pains of fire.’ He de- 
nied, in short, that those who went to judgment in 
mortal sin would be temporarily purified by fire, and 
thus be saved. Next, S. Augustine was not sure that 
the words in S. Paul (1 Cor. iii. 18), ‘ saved by fire,’ 
meant a material fire after death, nor whether there be 
such a fire at all. * That some such thing takes place 
even after this life is not incredible, ànd whether this 
be the case may be inquired’ (De Octo Dulc. Ques.). 
‘This question of purgatorial pains must be deferred 
unto another time for its more careful treatment’ (De 
Civ. Dei, l. xx. c. xxv.). 

Yet the speculative hesitation of S. Augustine about 
the true interpretation of a text in S. Paul, and the exact 
nature of the purification that takes place after death, 
is actually cited as a weighty testimony against Purga- 
tory! Is ‘Clericus’ aware that Purgatory, in its essen- 
tial idea as & * Romish dogma,’ means only that those 
souls which have not satisfied the justice of God before 
death, are, after death, in a penal state, and are there- 
fore detained for a time known to and fixed by God, until 
they are fitted to enter into the bliss of heaven ? It is 
an article of faith that there is a Purgatory, and that the 
souls detained there are helped by the ‘suffrages of the 
faithful, and most especially by the acceptable Sacrifice 
of the Altar’ (Conc. Trent, sess. xxv.). These two ele- 
ments comprise the whole doctrine, so far as it is of 
faith; and the Church, whilst decreeing these truths as 
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matter of faith, about such other theological questions as 
the nature of Purgatory: whether, e.g. it is a fixed 
place or rather a state than a place; of what kind its 
pains are— whether there is a fire, and if so, whether it 
is material or not; how long its duration is; and in 
what manner precisely the souls in Purgatory are pro- 
fited by the Mass and prayers of the living; with other 
kindred speculations. S. Augustine at one time had not 
made up his mind upon two points, about which he was 
at liberty to form his own opinion; but for any one to 
cite this hesitation as a testimony against the very 
doctrine of Purgatory itself is a sign of ignorance or of 
recklessness in reasoning rather than of knowledge or 
logical perspicuity. 

Bellarmine, writing in the seventeenth century (he 
died in 1621), says that although it is the common 
opinion of theologians that there is & true and proper 
fire, and of the same species with our own elemental 
fire, still it is not of faith; for it has never been de- 
fined by the Church’ (lib. ii. De Purg. c. x.). 

He also states that although at the Council of 
Florence the Greeks openly avowed that they did not 
teach that there was a fire in Purgatory, the Council 
made no allusion to fire in their decree on Purgatory, 
thus clearly showing that it was no article of faith. 

S. Augustine recognised that there were amongst 
the dead those who were in a state of suffering of some 
kind or other, and also that they were relieved by the 
prayers of the living. Besides the passages I have for- 
merly quoted there is the following: ‘Some undergo 
temporal punishments in this life, some after death, and 
others both now and then. But not all who suffer after 
death are condemned to eternal flames. What is not 
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expiated in this life is remitted in the life to come, so 
that they escape eternal punishment’ (De Civit. Dei, 
c. xxi). If expiation, temporal punishment, and the 
remission of it after death, to be followed by escaping * 
eternal punishment—in other words, by eternal life— 
do not express the idea of the * Romish dogma' of Pur- 
gatory, it would be difficult to find any terms that would. 
He teaches also that the oblation of the Sacrament of 
the Altar made for the dead is an ‘act of propitiation 
for the imperfect’ and an * act of thanksgiving’ for those 
who ‘in their lives were very good,’ and who therefore 
were not imperfect when they died; that is, they were 
then fit for immediate entrance into heaven. How would 
the Sacrifice of the Altar profit the dead, unless they 
were conscious and not yet in bliss?. But if conscious 
and not in perfect bliss, they must be in pain. S. Au- 
gustine's belief is explicit on the question of pain; for 
in allusion to being ‘saved, yet so as by fire,’ he says 
* that fire is thought lightly of, although the suffering 
will be more grievous than anything man can undergo 
in this life’ (In Psal. xxx.:7). 

In speaking of an infant who had received the 
‘sacraments of the Mediator’ (an allusion probably to 
the Eucharist as well as Baptism), and had died before. 
coming to the age of reason, he says, ‘It is not only 
not fitted for everlasting pains, but it does not suffer 
even any purgatorial torments (tormenta) after death' 
(De Civ. Dei, 1. xxi. c. xvi.). He therefore evidently 
recognised that there were purgatorial tormenta, as dis- 
tinguished from everlasting punishment. I may add 
that he condemns the doctrine of Aérius, which denied 
the utility of offering an oblation for the dead, declaring 
that it was superfluous to ask what the Church held on 
this point, for that * no one ought to believe the opinion 
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of Aérius—no Christian’ (Lib. de Hæres.). This being 
transmitted by the Fathers, the universal Church ob- 
serves—namely, prayer for those who have died in the 
communion of the Body and Blood of Christ, when they 
are commemorated at the sacrifice in their proper place' 
(Serm. clxxii. al. xxxii.). 

S. Chrysostom says, * We implore for the dead that 
the Lamb Who lies on the altar and takes away the 
sins of the world will impart to them some consolation’ 
(Hom. xli . in 1 Ep. ad Cor.). S. Gregory Nazianzen 
speaks of a last baptism by fire in the other life as ‘long 
and severe, and which burns away all that is evil in 
those who are thus purified’ (Orat. xxxix. in Lumina). 
S. Clement of Alexandria, alluding to dead sinners who 
have forsaken their vices before dying, says that * they 
must efface them still by suffering for their sins com- 
mitted after baptism’ (Stromat. I. vii. c. x.). S. Clement 
lived in the third century; all the Fathers hitherto 
referred to flourished before or in the fifth century; but 
there is a proof of the practice of praying for the dead 
in order to relieve their pain immediately after death as 
early as the second century, for in the Acts of S. Per- 
petua, which are authentic, it is related that having 
been apprised by a vision that her brother Dinocrates 
was in suffering after his death, she began to pray for 
him, and then in another vision she saw that he was in 
a place of light, and that his affliction was over in con- 
sequence of her prayers. S. Perpetua was martyred in 
208, and it is evident from the whole tone of the narra- 
tive that she was not doing anything unusual in praying 
for her dead brother, nor had she any doubt that she 
ought to supplicate God for his release from pain. She 
clearly practised a devotion which had formed a part of 
her education in religion. The Acts of SS. Perpetua and 
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Felicitas were publicly read in the Churches of Africa, 
and S. Augustine alludes to them in one of his sermons 
(clxxx.). | 

That the doctrine of Purgatory was not merely the 
belief of individual Fathers is evident from the ancient 
Liturgies. It is a well-known maxim that ‘ the law of 
prayer is the law of faith,’ and that nothing can prove 
more certainly the original belief of the Church than 
the early public Liturgies. Now amongst all the Litur- 
gies of which any record has. come down to us, there is 
not one, whether Eastern or Western, in which there are 
not prayers implying that there are those amongst the 
dead who are in need of relief, and which embody an 
express supplication for that specific object. In the Li- 
turgy of S. Chrysostom occurs the following: ‘ We offer 
(i.e. the sacrifice of the Mass) for the repose and deliver- 
ance of the soul of Thy servant'—(a blank for the inser- 
tion of the name of the departed)—‘in order that it may 
be in a luminous place where there is neither pain nor 
groaning, and that Thou, O Lord God, mayest make it 
rest in the place where Thy face shines.’ What can be 
more decisive as a testimony to the Roman dogma than 
this Oriental prayer? Is it not self-evident that if God 
is implored to take the soul thus mentioned to a place 
of light, and where there is neither pain nor groaning, 
that soul is considered to be in & place of darkness, 
suffering, and captivity? There would be no meaning 
whatever in ‘ offering for the repose and deliverance’ of 
the dead, unless the dead so offered for were not yet 
in repose and not yet delivered. In the Armenian 
Liturgy, first composed in the fourth and finished com- 
pletely in the fifth century, the priest says, ‘Remember, 
O Lord, and be propitious to the souls of the dead ; 
give the dead rest and light, and place them with Thy 
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saints in the kingdom of heaven.’ In the Syriac 
Liturgy we read, ‘Bear them beyond the horrible abodes 
of torture, and place them in tabernacles filled with 
light. Deliver them from gloom and darkness, and 
snatch them from sorrow and grief.’ 


II. CoMMEMORATION OF THE SAINTS. 


I now proceed to examine an argument against my 
position which Clericus' appears to rely upof as a tri- 
umphant refutation. He will find that this giant, which 
is to carry off with ease the gates of the ‘Romish dogma,’ 
will collapse as soon as it is touched with the spear of 
truth. His argument is as follows: ‘Prayers for the 
dead do not necessarily imply a belief in Purgatory ;’ 
and in confirmation of his denial he adduces the Liturgy 
of S. Chrysostom, just quoted by me, which prays for 
all departed in the faith, patriarchs, apostles, &c., and 
especially for the holy, immaculate, blessed Theotokos 
and ever-Virgin Mary. Ifthese prayers for the dead 
prove that those who compiled and used this Liturgy 
believed in Purgatory, they also show that .patriarchs, 
apostles, and martyrs, and even the Virgin herself, 
were believed to be imprisoned in that place of torment; 
in fact, they prove a little too much.’ They prove a 
little too much! ‘Clericus’ evidently is so satisfied 
with his victory that his spirits take the genial form 
of a gentle irony; he will find, indeed, that the litur- 
gical authority does prove too much—at all events for 
him. | 

That in the Liturgy of S. Chrysostom there is one 
` oblation of the Sacrifice of the Altar for patriarchs, 
apostles, martyrs, and even for the immaculate ever- 
Virgin Mary, is perfectly true, and it is equally true, 
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as I have already shown, that in the same Liturgy 
there are prayers for repose, light, and deliverance for 
the dead. There is, however, not the faintest shadow of 
an inconsistency in the language of the Liturgy. The 
Liturgy of S. Chrysostom and all the other Liturgies 
recognise two classes of the departed: (I) those who 
are reigning with Christ in glory, and who are of 
course in no need of assistance from the living; and 
(2) those who are not yet enjoying the full vision of 
God, and who are therefore in suffering until that 
blessed hour arrives. The same adorable Sacrifice of 
the Altar is offered up by the Church for both these 
classes of the departed, but with an entirely different 
object. "The oblation in behalf of patriarchs, apostles, 
and the Blessed Virgin is an act of exulting commemo- 
ration of their glorious memories, of thanksgiving to 
God for their graces and eternal felicity, and it is also a 
supplication that the living may be assisted by thetr in- 
tercession with God. The same oblation, on the con- 
trary, when it is made for those dead who are not 
known or believed to be as yet in the enjoyment of 
heaven, is an act of supplication for their refreshment 
and entrance from a present state of unrest into one of 
perfect happiness. Whoever studies the Liturgies, 
even superficially, will. be struck at once with this evi- 
dent distinction. Generally the saints are mentioned 
first, and the language used in regard to them is we 
‘offer for’ or ‘commemorate,’ whereas in referring to 
those who are not yet in heaven, the ordinary phrase is 
‘we pray for,’ and this prayer often, though not always, 
occurs in the latter part of the Liturgy. 

In no single instance in any Liturgy is there any 
oblation for apostles and martyrs in which there is the 
least intimation that they are in a state of pain which 
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can be solaced by prayers upon earth; whilst in every 
Liturgy there are prayers indicating that others do need 
the help of their brethren, as being in suffering. That 
this is no mere theory will be clear from the following 
indisputable evidence. In the Armenian Liturgy the 
deacon begins, ‘ May the holy Mother of God and all the 
Saints be our intercessors with the heavenly Father ;’ 
and again, ‘We pray that in this august Sacrifice 
memory be made of the saints and the cherished ones of 
God'—(here is a blank for the names of some particular 
saints) —‘ prophets, apostles, martyrs, and bishops, 
whose feast we celebrate this day;' and later on follows 
the. prayer by the priest which I have already quoted, 
‘Give the dead rest and light.’ S. Cyprian, in the third 
century, asks for the names of certain holy confessors 
who have died in their prisons, ‘in order that we may 
celebrate their memories among the memories of the 
martyrs’ (Ep. xxxvii.) ; and whilst using the expression 
‘we offer sacrifices for the martyrs,’ he explains that he 
means by this phrase offering ‘for their memories ;’ in 
other words, he celebrates their memory by the oblation 
of the Eucharist. 

What can be more distinct than the following lan- 
guage of S. Augustine? ‘The martyrs are recited in 
that part of the Mass where we do not pray for them. 
But for the other dead who are commemorated we do 
pray; to pray for a martyr is to do him a wrong—we 
ought to ask him to pray for us’ (Sermo clix.). So, 
again, he says that the commemoration of those ‘ whom 
we commemorate that they may pray for us, that we 
may cleave to their footprints,’ is not the same thing 
as that of others who rest in peace (Tract. lxxxiv. in 
Joan.). 

An illustrious authority of the East corroborates 
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still further the marked distinction between the two 
classes of the dead—which I have maintained is recog- 
nised in all the Liturgies—and with a force that is irre- 
fragable. The great S. Cyril of Jerusalem, speaking 
of ‘offering for the prophets, apostles, and martyrs,’ 
declares that this signifies that we offer for their me- 
mories in order that God may, through their prayers, 
hear our prayers. The saints are commemorated first, 
he says, and ‘afterwards we pray for our holy fathers 
and bishops departed, in short, for all the faithful dead, 
being persuaded that these prayers which are offered 
for them when the holy tremendous mystery is placed 
on the altar, are a very great relief to their souls’ (Catech. 
Mystag. v.). 

Nicolas Cabasilas, who wrote in 1892, makes the 
following observation on this question: the priest, he 
says, when in the Mass he is commemorating the other 
faithful, implores for them rest; ‘but in the case of 
the saints it is quite the contrary, for he does not 
make intercession for them, but rather makes them into 
intercessors. But that which, most of all, shows that 
these words are no prayer or supplication for the saints, 
but a thanksgiving, is the fact of placing even the 
Mother of God in this catalogue. For if that com- 
pany required any intercession, she certainly would not 
be placed among them—she who is beyond all inter- 
cession, not only of an earthly hierarchy, but even of 
the angels, since she is incomparably holier than those 
very holy intelligences’ (Exposit. Liturg.). 

After the above quotations we can judge of the 
value of the argument of ‘ Clericus,’ who thus reasons ; 
prayers for the dead do not necessarily imply Purga- 
tory, because the ancient Liturgies prayed for apostles, 
martyrs, and even the B. Virgin, whose souls, ho. 
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ever, could not be supposed to be in torment; therefore 
the mere fact of the early Church praying for the de- 
parted, which is admitted to be true, is no proof of belief 
in Purgatory. If ‘ Clericus' had said that not all prayers 
for the dead were offered to procure relief from pain, he 
would have been right, because some, namely those 
offered for the saints in glory, were acts of thanksgiv- 
ing and commemoration. In the oldest but one of all 
the Liturgies, the Clementine, the martyrs are com- 
memorated : *that we may be deemed worthy to share 
in their combats,’ i.e. that we may conquer our spiritual 
enemies as they have done; but other prayers are equally 
to be found in the same Liturgy for others who were 
dead; and these being addressed to God in order to 
obtain repose for their souls do *necessarily imply 
Purgatory.’ 

In the Liturgy of S. James, the date of which is 
placed by Neale as earlier than 200, we find the two 
classes of prayers most distinctly marked by the lan- 
guage. The Church, when referring to the ordinary dead 
in this Liturgy, says: ‘For the rest of our fathers and 
brethren that aforetime have fallen asleep, let us all 
pray fervently, ‘‘ Lord, have mercy."' Again, Give 
rest to these (namely, who from righteous Abel unto 
this day are of the true faith] . . in the joy of Paradise, 
in the bosom of Abraham, and of Isaac and of Jacob, 
our holy fathers, whence pain and grief and lamenta- 
tions have fled.’ Now mark the totally different tone 
of the Liturgy when referring to the B. Virgin. Here 
there is no supplication for ‘rest,’ no ‘Lord, have 
mercy, but rather a chant of jubilation; ‘commemo- 
rating our all-holy, pure, most glorious Lady, the Mother 
of God, Mary ever Virgin, and all the saints that 
have been well pleasing to Thee since the world began; 
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let us devote ourselves and one another, and our whole 
life, to Christ our God.’ 

Again, ‘Verily it is becoming to bless thee, the 
God-bearing, the ever-blessed, the all-blameless, and 
Mother of our God, more honourable than the Cheru- 
bim, and incomparably more glorious than the Sera- 
phim,' &c. 

The Council of Trent enunciates precisely the 
ancient doctrine, for (1) it says that the Church cele- 
brates Masses in ‘the honour of, and to the memory 
of, the saints, the priest giving thanks for their vic- 
tories,’ as in the Clementine Liturgy, ‘and imploring 
their patronage,’ as S. Cyril writes; and (2) it declares. 
that the souls detained in Purgatory are helped by: 
. prayers, and especially by the acceptable Sacrament of 
the Altar (Sess. xxii. c. 2, 8, and Sess. xxv., Decret. de 
Purgat.). 

That there is no substantial antagonism between 
the Greek and Roman Churches on the doctrine about 
the dead, whether in Heaven or in Purgatory, is proved 
by a decisive fact. In the course of time there were 
several ruptures and reconciliations, but neither in the 
ninth century in the Photian period, nor in the eleventh 
under Michael Cerularius, nor at the Council of Lyons 
in the thirteenth, nor at that of Florence in the fifteenth, 
was the Greek Church ever required to retract any of 
its authorised statements about this question. The 
decree of union at the last Council distinctly affirms 
that those who were purified in life enter heaven at 
once, and that those who, not dying in mortal sin, had 
failed nevertheless to perform sufficient penance during 
life, are purified after death by the pains of Purgatory ; 
also that they are aided by prayers and the Mass; while 
those who die in mortal sin go immediately into hell. 
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To confound both these classes of the dead and both 
these classes of prayers, in order to concoct out of 
this confusion a doctrine which shall exclude the 
‘Romish dogma, is an example of that polemical 
necessity which is the mother ofso much theological 
invention; but the sole result is a manufactured theory, 
which gives no satisfaction to the reason, and dissolves 
like a vapour before the clear light of the tradition of 
the universal Church. 


THE END. 
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